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Nor a cloud in the sky: the 
misty bloom of sunrise on the 
mountains: a voiceless breeze hov- 
ering over the landscape, and draw- 
ing from all its lurking-places the 
goodly fragrance of the hills: great 
stillness checkered by faint moor- 
land harmovies—whispering of the 
heather, and silvery chiming of many 
unseen rivulets, Thus graciously 
did the eagerly-wished-for day of 
the deer-drive greet Cosmo, as he 
looked forth at the rising of the 
sun, Nature, as is‘her wont in our 
moods of stronger emotion, seemed 
to enter into communion with him 
and to offer him her sympathy, and 
he, as is the wont of the imagina- 
tive, drew presages from her aspects. 
Thus, though he had neither pros- 
pect nor scheme for the day in 
front of him, though he could fore- 
see nothing, in the way of oppor- 
tunity, which it might bring forth, 
he yet drew from this fair and 
solemn sunrise a presentiment, 
strong as conviction, that a grand 
turning-point “in his destiny was 
about to be reached. Nor did he 
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confront the prospect with agita- 
tion ; for, as his eye ranged over 
the brightening hills, he seemed 
to read promise in their growing 
lustre: and from the far and clear 
horizon—the home of hope—hope’s 
message seemed to come to him, in 
the balmy breath and murmuring 
music of the morning. And so, ex- 
alted rather than depressed by the 
sense of ah impending crisis, he 
went forth, in-good heart and hope, 
to the rendezvous on Dunerlacht. 
When he and Phil Denwick ar- 
rived at the spot they found a large 
company already assembled. It in- 
cluded all the gentlemen from the 
castle, besides several neighbours : 
nor was the fair sex unrepresented ; 
for Lady Bugles, Mrs, Crock, and 
Miss Snapsley (in the secret ho 
of being permitted to share the 
vigil of some sportsman in his cache) 
had protested that they would’ not 
for worlds be absent from a gather- 
ing which promised to be so rich in 
picturesque elements. The collapse 
of Mrs.-Ravenhall’s schemes had so 
far restored her to herself that she 
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was relieved from perpetual sentry 
duty, and being once more able to 
consult her own tastes, she did so 
by promptly emancipating herself 
from thraldom to “ the picturesque” 
and other objects of her recent 
dramatic enthusiasm. Thus, though 
Esmé in her quality of hostess was 
oa the scene was not adorned 
y her, hitherto inevitable, guide, 
philosopher, and friend. 

All but a week—it seemed a year 
to Cosmo—had elapsed since he had 
held speech with Esmé. If for him 
the interval had been a time of trial, 
for her it had at all events miti- 
gated the painful feelings produced 
‘by the events of their last meeting. 
‘Thus, though she met him with 
some obvious agitation of manner, 
a sudden brightness which beamed 
in her face, suggested not so much 
embarrassment assome happier emo- 
tion which she had not the power or 
the art instantly to conceal. Few 
words passed between them. 

“T was beginning to think,” said 
Cosmo, “that I was never going to 
see you again.” 

“Is it so long since we met?” 
replied Esmé, who was, after all, 
a daughter of Eve. 

“ To me it appears a tentury.” 

“T fear from that that your sport 
has not been good ?” 

“Oh, the sport! I was not think- 
ing of it, I believe it has been 

ood enough.” 

“ And surely you cannot complain 
of the weather ?” 

“No, we can’t complain of that 
—but bright w eather can’t do 
everything for us,’ 

“ Perhaps the birds have been 
wild ?” 

“No, I think not particularly 
wild,” 

A pause, during which Cosmo felt 
his presentiment fading. 

“I wonder,” continued Esmé, 
“if there are really many deer in 

the woods just now!” 
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“Ah! I wonder if there are !” 

“ Papa is very confident about it,” 

“ Yes, he seemed to say so.” 

* Do you expect to kill many?” 

“This kind of sport is always a 
lottery.” 

Here the dialogue was_ inter- 
rupted. What a sequel to a week 
of passionate reverie and transcen- 
dental dreams! What a lapse it 
seemed to show from the footing on 
which that horrible old woman bad 
found them by the ruin! Such is 
love; seeming so far when it is so 
near, still feigning to retire when it 
is on the very threshold. But ex- 
perience and philosophy are dumb 
on such occasions, and Cosmo felt 
discouraged and miserable. 

The dialogue was interrupted by 
Lord Ribston. “The ladies,” he 
said, “seem to wish to go through 
the whole entertainment. Lady 
Bugles has secured a place in the 
Marquis’s cache, provided all the 
other ladies agree to go. Now, 
what do you say, Miss Douglas! 
Will you honour me?” 

“Thank you, Lord Ribston, I 
am sorry that I cannot.” 

“But why? If it is for some 
superstition about chaperonage, why 
not go with Lord Germistoune? 
Do be sociable! There are long 
intervals between the beats, and 
pleasant walks between them. 
Come, Miss Douglas! have pity on 
us. Don’t deprive us of the light 
of your countenance.” 

“Thank you; but it is really im- 
possible. If for no other reason, I 
have something else to do. I have 
to visit a poor old woman who is 
sick on the other side of the hill; 
but the other ladies are quite inde- 
pendent of me, of course.’ 

“T never knew such a district as 
this is for sick old women,” cried 
Lord Ribston impatiently. “ Why 
can’t the hags die at once and be 
done with it? And you are re- 
solved ?” . 
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“ Yes, indeed, I am.” 
“ Then I shall vote against all the 
chattering 


others going. Their 
would ruin our sport.” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Crock, who 
now came up, “is it all arranged? 
Are we to go, Lord Ribston? Please 
don’t say ‘no,’” she added win- 
ningly, as children coax and win. 

“T have nothing to do with the 
arrangements,” said the noble brute 
gruffly, 

“ But you said you would arrange 
it,’ 

“And I have not succeeded. 
There is only one arrangement I 
can answer for, and that is, that I 
am going to shoot by myself.” And 
so saying, he went away, darkly 
sulking. 

“ Poor Lord Ribston! Something 
has vexed him. I am so sorry!” 
said Mrs, Crock, tenderly alive to 
the sorrows of a coronet, and 
£30,000 a-year, still undisposed 
of. 

“T can’t say [ share your com- 
passion,” said Esmé, with a good 
deal of warmth. ‘He behaves 
like a spoiled child, and is ex- 
tremely rude.” 

Tom Wyedale was of course pres- 
ent to-day, and without a trace of 
affliction in his face or manner— 
veyy much, indeed, the contrary. 
He had found it impossible to sup- 
port the part of the disconsolate 
lover with any sort of consistency ; 
and, after twenty-four hours of 
sorry acting, had abandoned the 
attempt with characteristic sang 
froid. And now the pleasant re- 
action from financial pressure, and 
that other trouble which had tem- 
porarily disturbed him, was frankly 
evidenced by the more than ordi- 
nary exuberance of his gaiety. 

The “ picturesque” element upon 
which the ladies had vaguely reck- 
oned was exclusively represented by 
the Marquis, who was habited in a 
wonderful jdger costume, combining 
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the more florid features of many 
eras and nationalities, and secured 
to his person by a multiplicity of 
straps, cords, and tassels, which 
would have done credit to the in- 
genuity of any age or country. In 
addition to various other warlike 
weapons, his equipment included a 
large-sized bugle-horn; and upon 
this, while the Marquis was engaged 
in an animated conversation, Tom 
Wyedale surreptitiously blew a 
blast of terrific volume and disso- 
nance, which awoke a thousand 
echoes of wood and bill. Lord 
Germistoune, who was “gouty,” 
and occupied in haranguing his 
head-keeper on the duties of the 
day, turned with an angry start. 
“ What is that?” he cried. “Who 
did that?” Tom had dropped the 
bugle, and was demurely examining 
the lock of his rifle. “Who has 
got that infernal instrument?” con- 
tinued his lordship. “The Mar- 
quis,” said Tom, “has got no end 
of infernal machines tied to his 
body. I shouldn’t wonder if one 
of them had gone off.” 

“Tl est & vous, M. le Marquis?” 
cried Lord Germistoune, “ vous 
avez un cor de chasse ?” 

“ Mais, oui, M. Milor, naturelle- 
ment—a la cRasse, comme a Ja 
chasse.” 

“ Et vous l’avez sonné ?” 

“Non, non! Pas du tout. Ce 
diable de Torm Wyedale- qui est si 
lein de méchanceté——” P 

“ Wyedale, I am surprised—I 
consider that you have been guilty 
@ famensind”? 

“My dear Lord Germistoune, I 
only wanted to see, in the interests 
of us all, whether the horn was 
real ora dummy. I felt that if it 
were real, any — of. sport might 

e Marquis is not 
the man to have a thing of the sort 


‘handy without using it. I do think 


he ought, so far, to be disarmed.” 
4 le Marquis,” said Lord 
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Germistoune, “le cor est absolu- 
ment défendu !” 

“ Comment, monsieur ?” 

“ Défendu—absolument.” 

“Mais, monsieur, il faut bien 
faire sortir les cerfs, n’est ce pas?” 

“Non! non! non! Donnez le 
moi, je vous en prie, monsieur.” 

After some discussion, the Mar- 
quis reluctantly surrendered the 
bugle. 

Here !” cried his lordship, “ some 
of you men take it away!” 

“Vil tak’t, my lord,” said old 
Davidson, who was present to assist 
in posting the guns. “Dod!” he 
exclaimed, after bearing it off and 
curiously inspecting it, “ what'll 
he be for bringing neist? A drum, 


maybe! or a pie-annie—wha kens ?” 
and then added, as he stowed it 
away in his game-bag, “ There ! it'll 
no disturb us noo, ony way.” 

This high-handed act of eonfisca- 
tion being completed, Lord Germis- 
toune gave them all a lecture on the 


necessity of silence and circumspec- 
tion, when posted. 

“ Our deer,” he said, “ are singu- 
larly acute and suspicious. I have 
also to request that hinds may be 
considered sacred ; and let me add, 
that roe-deer are not our object to- 
day, and ought not to be fired at.” 

“Vous comprenez,. M. le Mar- 
quis? Point de biche? point de 
chevreuil ?” 

“ Parfaitement, M. Milor,” replied 
the Marquis, who, however, ap- 
proached the day’s sport with misty 
views as to sex and species, and 
with perfectly catholic intentions 
as to the use of his weapons. 

“It is now time, I think, to get 
into our positions,” said his lord- 
ship. “Adieu, ladies! Au revoir 
at luncheon.” 

The party then. started, under 
_ the leadership of Innes, the Duner- 

lacht keeper, with Mr. Davidson for 
his coadjutor, Lady Bugles, with 
some audacity, accompanied them, 
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‘ say, ‘Aw revoir 
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attaching herself to the Marquis, 
whom she had victimised, as she 
hoped, for the day, and who brought 
up the rear of the column. This 
latter circumstance caused her pres- 
ence with the party to be unob- 
served for some little time; but it 
was at length detected by Lord Rib- 
ston, who promptly reported it to 
his host. 

“Surely,” he said, “that old 
woman is not coming with us ?” 

“ What old woman?” cried the 
old lord hastily, and stopping. 

“Lady Bugles. There she is 
with the Marquis—just behind 
Wydedale.” 

“Oh! this is contrary to all rule! 
distinctly preposterous! I must 
give her her congé at once.” 

Accordingly, when she came up, 
his lordship said, “I think, Lady 
Bugles, it will be more prudent if 
you return now. Our path becomes 
intricate, and you will find it diffi- 
cult to make your way back alone.” 

“Oh! but I did not mean to go 
back. The Marquis kindly insists 
on my accompanying him on his 
post.” 

“Tt distresses me to thwart you, 
and disappoint the Marquis. But 
this is against our rules, Ladies 
never accompany the guns in our 
drives. Conversation would bq in- 
evitable, and our deer are remark- 
ably wary and sensitive.” 

“T shall promise not to open my 
lips, Lord Germistoune.” 

“Tt. distresses me to be inexor- 
able; but even were you silent, 
your dress would hardly fail to at- 
tract the deer’s attention.” His 
eye rested on her head-gear, which, 
roughly speaking, consisted of a 
huge bird of paradise posed on her 
ladyship’s head in the attitude of 
earnest incubation, “I fear,” he 
continued, “that we cannot relax 
our rule, To do so would create a 


precedent. I fear we must positively 
yn 
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There was no resisting this, and 
Lady Bugles sorrowfully withdrew, 
to the unfeigned delight of the 
Marquis, who, watching the tail of 
the bird of paradise, as it flashed 
like a thing of glory in its retreat 
through the woods, murmured to 
Tom Wyedale, with his face 
wreathed in grins— 


‘*L’amour s’en va, 
Cahin-caha.”’ 


They had a considerable walk, as 
the scheme was to take the most 
distant beat first, and work, in a 
sense, homewards. This involved 
an ascent of the hill, till they were 
clear of the woods, when they passed 
aiong the lower edge of the deer- 
forest to the upper extremity of 
three successive and parallel glens, 
up which the deer were to be driven 
to the open hill, The formation of 
the ground was remarkable, and 
lent itself to the sport of the day. 
The three glens—probably the beds 
of glaciers in the old world, as their 
dividing ridges would be the rem- 
nants of moraines — were deeply 
wooded, and formed connecting 
avenues, as it were, between the 
treeless forest and the woods which, 
to the extent of two or three thou- 
sand acres, covered the vale below. 
The divisions, of which the glens 
were the centre, on the mountain 
side, were prolonged into the valley, 
either naturally or by ‘cléarance; 
so that the woods were pretty 
equally divided into three sections, 
each with its corresponding glen, 
and each separated from its neigh- 
bours by wide glades. Thus there 
was a fair chance that, in a well- 
conducted drive, each beat might, 
to some extent, be productive. 

When they reached the top of 
the farthest glen, the keepers, Innes 
and Dayidson, at once assumed the 
air of conspirators, speaking in 
breathless whispers, moving with 
cat-like stealth, and repressing any 


untoward sound by gestures, silent 
but peremptory. Here the Mar- 
quis gave much trouble. 

“Enfin! cela va commencer! ” 
he cried aloud, and rubbing his 
hands, Kg 

“Whisht, sir! whisht!” whis- 
ered Innes. 

The Marquis then whistled, which 
was similarly rebuked; and then 
lighted a cigar from a Vesuvian, 
which went off with a report like 
a pistol’s; whereupon the keeper 
came softly up to him, and, to his 
great astonishment, quietly took 
away the cigar, and placed it on 
an adjacent rock, murmuring that 
it might be reclaimed by the owner 
at the end of the drive. He then 
whispered a few terse rules of con- 
duct to be observed by the Mar- 
quis— 

“You will not taak; you must 
not smock; you will not whustle 
anny; and, if you should have 
ockeshun to blaw your nawse, it 
will not do to be blawin’ it into 
this glens till aal is over.” 

“Que diable! qu’est ce qu’il veut 
dire ?” criedthe Marquis ; but he was 
met, on all sides, with—“whisht! 
whisht! whisht! hush! hush! 
hush!” accompanied by looks. of 
warning and rebuke, 

“Ce sont de vrais fous!” he 
muttered ; “ feesht! feesht! feesht! 
—foosh! foosh! foosh! Bah! op 
dirait que ce sont de canards 
enrhumés.” 

Then the head-keeper, aftcr post- 
ing Lord Germistoune and Captain 
Berkeley in ambush in the open, 
took with him six of the party, hand- 
ing over the remainder to Davidson, 
and then each leader started with 
his following in single file, down 
opposite. sides of the glen, to the 
various caches or places of ambush 
previously prepared, and echeloned 
with all engineering skill, so as to 
guard against accident, Presently 
Lord Germistoune beheld the head- 
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keeper’s division stealthily return- 
ing ; and Innes himself, halting the 
remainder at the edge of the wood, 
emerged on to the open with the 
Marquis, and advancing to the post 
of Captain Berkeley, removed that 
gentleman, without comment, and 
in his place left the Marquis, to the 
ever-increasing bewilderment of the 
latter. The subsequent explanation 
to Lord Germistoune was perfectly 
‘simple—“ He was offerin’ to fire at 
a rinnin’ rabbit in the wood, wi’ 
his rifle and a’, so I brocht him 
back to where he would not be able 
to do sae mickle misscheef.” 

The party again disappeared into 
the woods, over which the deepest 
silence reigned for the next half- 
hour. At last, from the far distance, 
a faint halloo came; and then 
another and another and many 
others, rapidly multiplying and wax- 
ing in strength. Stealthy rustlings, 
patterings of hesitating feet and 
hoofs, with pauses and recurrences ; 
erackling of branches, sounds of 
quick-drawn breath. Such pheno- 
mena soon began to stir the pulses 
of the sportsmen on the lower posts, 
and, in obedience to them, many a 
barrel was levelled in the impro- 
vised loopholes—only to be with- 
drawn — as a mountain-hare went 
warily by, or a troop of roe-deer 
trotted up and halted to listen, and 
trotted on again, offering tempta- 
tions hard to resist. 

The blended shouts of the beaters 
kept swelling in melodious volume, 
broken every now and then into 
short, sharp cries, as some beast of 
the forest was viewed; but as yet 
no shot was fired. The tide of 
sound rolled up the gien. At last 
individual: tones and words were 
distinguishable, mingled with the 
crisp rattling of the beater’s sticks 
against stem and branch. The end 
was approaching and not a shot 
fired ! 


Suddenly a terrific uproar arose 
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all along the line. If lions and 
tigers had been careering in swarms 
about the woods, the agitation of 
the voices could not have been 
more frantic. There was no doubt 
as to its meaning. The true quarry 
had been raised at last, and the 
beaters, bent on driving it into the 
fatal defile, were guarding against 
any attempt which it might make 
to break back or to right or left, 
Presently, on a clear space, just 
below the entrance of the pass, a 
noble stag emerged and paused ir- 
resolute, with head erect and heav- 
ing flanks; then, urged by a closer 
shout, sprang forward across the 
open, and plunged into the shadows 
of the glen beyond. 

A flash ! asharp report! but Lord 
Ribston’s aim had not been true. 
The stag bounded into the air, and 
then, though it carried away a 
heavy wound in the haunch, rushed 
madly on, crashing through the 
coppice, wild with terror and pain. 
Another report! and, this time un- 
touched, but with ever-increasing 
speed, the stag dashed on, And 
now the top of the defile was all 
but reached, and the free air of the 
open forest began to promise re- 
freshment, and the rocks and heather 
of the longed-for sanctuary were be- 
fore the eyes of the fugitive. One 
more bound and it was clear of the 
treacherous glen, and, with new 
vigour, sped toward the mountain, 
where hope lay. But though it 
had escaped the wood, perils fol- 
lowed after. Ambushed on its upper 
verge, so as to command the open, 
Tom Wyedale, warned by the 
sounds which had reached him, sat 
cool and alert, expecting his oppor- 
tunity. Without haste or flurry he 
raised his rifle as the stag swept 
past him, half hidden by the trees, 
and without ceasing to cover it, 
waited till the doomed animal had 
emerged to some distance on the 
moor. Then he fired, and with a 
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mighty leap into the air, the noble 
beast lay prostrate and quivering in 
the heather. Tom gave one quick 
glance at his victim, and then quietly 
proceeded to reload. _ 

In no such stoical spirit was 
the incident observed by the Mar- 
quis de Saut du Loup, from his 
coigne of vantage up above. Breath- 
less with excitement he beheld the 
deer break cover; his rifle went 
up to his shoulders on the instant, 
nor is it doubtful that had not 
Tom forestalled him, he would 
have at once drawn trigger, regard- 
less that a swarm of beaters, not to 
mention several posted guns, were 
in the direct line of his fire. When 
the animal fell, he jumped out. of 
his cache, and was rushing down to 
inspect it; but some peremptory 
signals from Lord Germistoune, who 
was posted within sight, caught his 
eye, and sent him back to his am- 
bush. Not, however, for very long. 
For suddenly the stricken stag, al- 
beit in the death-agony, struggled 
to its feet, and, with lowered head 
and tottering limbs, again began to 
stagger up the hill, This was too 
much for the Marquis. He was out 
like a flash of lightning, and, tear- 
ing down the hill, met the poor 
beast as it was about to fall for the 
last time. Before that event took 
place, however, the Marquis, reserv- 
ing his fire till within a yard of his 
mark, let off both barrels simulta- 
neously into the flank of the deer, 
producing a breach of half a foot or 
so in diameter. The victim fell 
stone dead; and the slaughterer, 
in the absence of the bugle, upon 
which he would now have sounded 
the mort, broke into jubilant cheers, 
waving his hat, and dancing round 
the carcass in childlike glee. A 
sudden thought then seemed to take 
him, and, drawing his couteaw de 
chasse, he knelt down, and with 
that weapon, and a small saw which 
formed part of his mysterious arma- 
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ment, proceeded to decapitate the 
deer. This done, he bore the head 
off in triumph to his ambush, on 
reaching which, he turned in the 
direction of Lord Germistoune’s 
post, and, with another cheer, held 
up the trophy for his host’s admira- 
tion. His lordship acknowledged 
the compliment by shaking his fist 
very ferociously at the Marquis, 
who, doomed to perpetual surprise 
and bewilderment, subsided into his 
lair, muttering— 

 Maiatenant je prétends que M. 
Milor est jaloux! Peste! jen 
suis content. Ho! ho! le vieux 
grognard est diantrement jaloux! 
Ho! ho!” 

Presently the keepers, after pass- 
ing up the defile, and collecting the 
postedguns, made their appearance 
with them in the open. 

“ There will be something down 
to you, I’m thinkin’, Mr. Wyedale ?” 
said Innes, 

“Something!” cried Tom, who, 
imperturbably easy in ordinary mat- 
ters, was now white with indigna- 
tion, ‘Something!—there was as 
fine a stag as you would wish to see; 
but that confounded Frenchman has 
blown it to atoms, and hacked it to 
pieces with saws and pickaxes and 
all sorts of devilish things, There! 
look at it!” 

Indeed, what between Lord Rib- 
ston’s contribution and the crater- 
like breach effected by the Marquis, 
it was a lamentable spectacle. Innes 
held up his hands; speech alto- 
gether failed him, 

“Dod!” said Davidson, who, 
haying no deer jn his own diocese, 
took a non-sporting view of the 
business—* Dod! I ne’er saw meat 
sae notawriously abaised—I_ wuld 
say that,” 

The Marquis, breathless with ex- 
citement, and brandishing the stag’s 
head, now ran up to the party, as 
they stood in horrified inquest over 
the mangled remains, 
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“C'est moi qui ai tué la béte 
fauve! Moi! Saut du Loup!” he 
cried. “Voici la téte! Ja voici! 
lavoici! Hoorah!”’ Instead of the 
congratulations he had anticipated, 
he was met with a reproachful si- 
lence.  Diantre! est ce qu’ils sont 
tous fous ect tous jaloux!” he 
thought, in much discomfiture. 

Lord Germistoune came slowly u 
in a state of fearful dignity. He 
could not trust himself to address 
the Marquis directly. 

“Innes,” he said, “ you will see 
that this object is buried in the 
afternoon; and take that head now, 
and throw it into—into perdition. 
We must try to forget this abomin- 
able occurrence, Gentlemen, Jet us 
now go to the next beat.” Then he 
moved gloomily off: but before the 
next beat began, gave private direc- 
tions to Innes to post the Marquis 
(who only relinquished the corpus 
delicti ‘after a stout resistance) 
where there was some reasonable 


prospect that human life, at least, 
would not be sacrificed. “I am a 
courageous man,” he said, “ but I 
shall not soon forget what even I 
have endured for the last hour in 
that person’s neighbourhood.” 


CHAPTER 


The scene of their final operations 
was in the glen nearest to Duner- 
lacht. Cosmo, who had as yet 
had no sport, was well posted to- 
wards its upper extremity, com- 
manding an open ride leading to the 
moor. Little heart or interest had 
he in the day’s sport. The few words 
he had exchanged with Esmé had 
damped him by their indifference ; 
and, self-tormenting, the burthen of 
his thoughts was all the morning 
this—that the week of their separa- 
tion had obliterated the first traces 
of a warmer interest in him, which 
he had begun to dare to hope were 
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When Lord Germistoune allud- 
ed to a Marquis of the ancienne 
noblesse, as a person, and to an un- 
derling, it may be gathered that his 
sufferings had been indeed poignant. 
On the next beat, the Marquis was 
accordingly posted by himself, and 
pretty far out in the open, where, 
from the nature of things, tempta- 
tion was not likely to present itself. 
But here, no longer under his host’s 
supervision, he whiled the tedium 
of his vigil by*indulging in all the 
relaxations forbidden by Innes, be- 
sides keeping up a dropping fire 
with his rifle at such crows and 
hares as happened to pass within 
half a mile or so of his post. Thus, 
though no large game came his way, 
he amused himself very fairly; 
and, indeed, the recollection of the 
béte fauve which he had annihilated, 
would have made ennui in any case 
impossible. This drive was more 
productive than the previous one: 
Tom Wyedale was again success- 
ful, while Lord Germistoune him- 
self killed a stag; and these two 
angry sportsmen being thus par- 
tially appeased, the third and last 
drive was approached under happier 
auspices, 
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discernible in her. Some one, per- 
haps, had been making mischief; 
and who more likely than Mrs. 
Ravenhall, with her obvious de- 
signs? or some one, perhaps, had 
been successfully using his oppor- 
tunities. Lord Ribston had pos- 
sibly abandoned his nonchalant 
method of love-making, and, with 
devotion and earnestness aiding his 
overwhelming advantages, might 
now be winning the place which he 
himself had manifestly forfeited. 
Women were fickle, and never more 
liable to change than during the 
period of dawning partiality. Cos- 
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mo, thus sadly musing, was little af- 
fected by the din of the beaters, the 
rush and crashing of invisible deer, 
the crack of rifles, the silences, so 
full of mystery and suspense, and 
all the other incidents and phases of 
sylvan venary. 

The range of woods to be. beaten, 
this time, was considerably more 
extensive than on either of the pre- 
vious occasions; and the delay be- 
tween the posting of the guos and 
the audible approach of the beaters, 
was proportionately long. But the 
interval was not devoid of excite- 
ment; forthe Marquis, at last posted 
within the woods, and emboldened 
by recent immunity, carried on his 
guerilla practices, and kept such 
animals as chanced to be harbouring 
in the upper glen, in a state of con- 
tinued restlessness, More than 
once had Cosmo been roused from 
his meditations by the near ap- 
proach of promising sounds; and 
at last, and not very long after he 
had been posted, several roe-deer 
(the embargo on which had, this 
time, been removed) came dashing 
down towards him, from the op- 
posite side of the ride. Cosmo 
brought his gun to his shoulder. 
Suddenly the roe halted, then 
wheeling about, galloped back; 
and he, following the troop with 
his barrels, withheld his fire till 
the deer he had singled out should 
reach a certain clear space in the 
wood. It was just gaining this spot, 
and his finger was closing on the trig- 
ger, when, with a loud cry of hor- 
ror, he lowered his weapon. Good 
reason had he for his agitation, 
Across the line of his vision, as he 
_ was about to fire, passed the fair 
girl for whom he would have given 
his own life a hundred times, 
Esmé moving down the ride, uncon- 
scious of danger, was watching the 
roe-deer, as they fled up the oppo- 
site bank; and, at Cosmo’s wild 
exclamation, she started violently 
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and looked round. His gun was 
lowered, so she knew not of the 
escape which she had just made ; 
and when Cosmo ran down to her, . 
in speechless agitation, she merely 
made a hurried apology for disturb- 
ing the game. “I thought,” she 
said, “that this glen had been 
beaten first, and that I could do no 
mischief by coming back from the 
cottages through the wood. I 
will go back now as quickly as I 
can,” and she turned to go. Cos- 
mo’s voice shook so that he could 
not speak, but he took her hand 
and detained her. Esmé looked up 
in amazement. 

“ What is wrong, Mr. Glencairn ?” 
she said. 

“Danger!” muttered Cosmo; 
“you must not go.” 

“Oh! but I must indeed.” 

Cosmo said nothing; for all his 
answer he led her back to his own 
ambush, 

Silently, and almost mechanically, 
he spread his plaid on the ground ” 
for her, his hands trembling vio- 
lently all the while ; for, indeed, as 
he realised the narrowness of her 
escape, and the awfulness of the 
tragedy which had all but befallen 
both, his agitation became more 
and more irrepressible. When he had 
arranged a sheltered seat for her, 
he turned and motioned her to it. 
She was startled by the wild look 
in his eyes, and the ghastly pallor 
of his face, on which the cold 
drops stood, and the tremor which 
seemed to shake his frame like an 


ue. 

“Mr. Glencairn!” she cried in 
alarm, “has there been an accident ? 
have you been,hurt? you look 
dreadfully ill. Do say what has 
happened.” He sank down be- 
side her, covering his face with his 
hands; but he said nothing; and, 
for long, the silence was only broken 
by the sound of his deep and 
troubled breathing. 
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“Can I do nothing for you?” 
said Esmé, at last. 

Cosmo looked up, but did not 
answer. 

“Are you better now?” she con- 
tinued, anxiously. 

“Tt is no bodily illness,” he re- 
plied. 

“ What, then ?” 

“ Tt is horror.” 

“Mr. Glencairn!” Then Cos- 
mo’s voice came back to him, and 
he broke forth in rapid utterance, 
“You have escaped a deadly peril ; 
you do not know how narrowly ; if 
you had gone on, the danger would 
have been repeated. You have 
escaped death by a hair’s-breadth 
—and by my hand, I, too, have 
escaped death; for how could I 
have lived, if you had died? I 
thank God for His mercy. He has 
saved you and delivered me.” 

“T do not understand. Some- 
thing must have happened which I 
know nothing of.” 

“My gun was raised, the trigger 
was all but drawn, as you were 
passing; if it had been drawn, your 
life must have been sacrificed. Do 
you wonder now at my agitation ?” 
(It was natural that Esmé, who 
had not actually seen the danger, 
and who, moreover, was of no weak 
and hysterical nature, should be 
much less affected by Cosmo’s 
statement than was he by the 
event in which he had been the 
main actor. And so, though she 
looked very grave, she betrayed no 
agitation, and only said, in a low 
voice, “I am thankful for my pre- 
servation.” Then, after a pause, 
she continued—“ But now that the 
danger is past, pray do not be so 
distressed, Mr. Glenecairn. What- 
ever had happened, it would have 
been by no fault of yours. I my- 
self would have been alone to 
blame.” 

“Ah! fault! blame!—I do not 
speak of that,” cried Cosmo, wildly. 


March 


“Tn a supreme calamity we think 
of it, not of its cause. There is bit- 
terness which nothing can add to,” 

“Do be calm, Mr. Glencairn, 
Mercifully, no calamity has _hap- 

ened. I am sure we are both de- 
voutly thankful to God for that; 
and now there is no cause for dis- 
tress, but altogether the reverse.” 

For a long time Cosmo sat silent, 
his agitation slowly subsiding, and 
the colour gradually returning to 
his cheek. At last he looked up at 
Esmé with eyes that were calm, and 
even solemn. And as she met his 
gaze, the scene by the ruin flashed 
into her mind, and with it all the 
emotions—so strange, and yet so 
sweet—of that strange meeting; 
and she seemed to know, before 
they were spoken, the very words 
that he now would speak, and the 
very tones in which they would 
be uttered. The intervening time 
faded away, and his words seemed 
to her the immediate continuation 
of his last sentence, spoken many 
days ago. They came back to her 
like the phrases of a well-kuown 
song which had been interrupted for 
a moment in the singing, and now 
went on, in a foreseen sequence, to 
a conclusion which she seemed to 
know by heart. Cosmo did not 
immediately speak, but held her 
with his rapt eyes, so that she 
could not break the spell by word 
or movement—yielding herself to 
it as to the force of a mighty stream 
which glides, calm but inveaietinty 
to the inevitable ocean, 

At last he spoke. All the deep 
music had come back to his voice, 
and all its firmness, save when, now 
and then, it died in a pathetic ca- 
dence, or thrilled for an instant, 
following with sensitive inflections, 
the tumult or pathos of his thoughts. 

“TI told you,” he said, as if to 
him also it seemed that their last 
interview had been only for a mo- 
ment suspended,—“ I told you that 
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I would seek distinction, and the 
social advantage which it gives; 
I said that I would seek it, not for 
the mere ‘sake of that advantage— 
which would be a paltry ambition 
—but as a means to an end; I told 
you tbat, if I failed to reach that 
end, my life would be paralysed. 
You remember that I said all this ?” 
Esmé’s lips parted, but no sound 
came from them, Cosmo continued 
—“A few terrible moments, here, 
in this wood, have shown to me, 
not how true these words were, but 
how poorly they expressed the truth. 
Language cannot tell the measure 
of what is immeasurable even by 
thought— and these poor words 
tried to express the measure of a 
devotion which has not any limit 
at all.” 

Cosmo paused for a little: thus 
far he had spoken, as if strongly 
controlling himself; but when he 
resumed, his words came forth with 
far more fervid utterance, as though 
the energy of his emotion had swept 
away some barrier by which he had 
sought to restrain it. 

“But I will not speak in enig- 
mas. I feel that I now stand on 
the threshold of my fate, having 
come to this, through many con- 
flicts and confusions. I have tried 
to listen, all my life, to the voice of 
duty; but at last that oracle has 
failed me, and now itis dumb. I 
have listened to tke voice of pru- 
dence, but I cannot hear its words 
now ; they are drowned in an over- 
whelming music, and with them 
all the whispers of my own un- 
worthiness, That music has filled 
all my life, till it has become my 
life; and as I breathe the breath 
of life, I cannot choose but utter it: 
You are its key-note, and its theme 
is the love which I now offer you.” 

He ceased, but Esmé spoke not 
a word. Lights and shadows of 
colour and expression passed in 
swift changes over her beautiful 
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face, and her breath came faster, as 
Cosmo’s glowing utterances rushed 
on to their climax; but she did 
not turn away. Only when his 
last words were spoken, a dewy 
lustre came into her eyes, and the 
strength of her emotion was con- 
fessed in one long tremulous in- 
spiration. Cosmo continued— 

“T offer you my love and I offer 
you my life: the one has no bounds, 
the other is little; but if you take 
the first, you will help me to make 
the second better and greater.” He 
took her unresisting hand and 
added, “ Esmé, dearest Esmé! that 
is my offering; will you take it, 
and trust me to make it not worth 


‘—for that is impossible—but less 


unworthy of you, which, God help- 
ing me, I will try to do?” He 
gazed at her, as though his life de- 
pended on her answer; but she did 
not speak. “Tell me! tell me!” 
he cried; “do not keep me in this 
cruel suspense. Has my dream 
been too wild—the dream which 
has haunted me, day and night, 
since first I saw you?” But still 
she was silent. “Alas!” cried 
Cosmo, “you cannot love me. I 
am lost !” 

Then Esmé’s eyes drooped, and 
she murmured at last, “ Nay, if my 
eer: can save you, you are not 
ost. 

“Oh Esmé! Esmé! I left the 
paradise of dreams to meet my 
fate; I meet the angel of my life, 
and find a paradise transcending 
dreams.” 


“ For ever ?” 
“ Yes! for ever and for ever !” 


Linked hand in hand, eloquent 
with the wordless eloquence of 
happy souls—it was thus that these 
lovers, of knightly purity and true 
guileless maidenhood, meetly plight- 
ed.troth. Care stood aloof, and 
the hard world: ail their world 
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was here, here in the quiet glen 
where, suddenly, the stillness seemed 
to deepen into a more golden si- 
lence, and the sunbeams seemed to 
flow through the voiceless quiver- 
ing of the leaves, in streams of 
tenderer light: here, where from 
love’s presence-chamber, Nature 
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hushed back the world’s untoward 
cares, with all rude sound and 
movement ; so that the very breath 
of their own last utteran¢e seemed 
to bang fondly in the air about 
them, as its music lingered in their 
hearts—“ For ever?’ “ Yes! for 
ever |” 


CHAPTER XXXIX, 


Alas that such rare moments 
should fly so fleetly! Soon “ the 
voices of without” invaded their 
sanctuary. Growing from faint 
and distant echoes, the clamour of 
the hunt rolled upward from the 
valley ; and as it swelled upon their 
ears, the ethereal walls which 
fenced them from the grosser earth 
dissolved, and cares and doubts 
and tremors entered in. 

Cosmo was the first to break a 
long silence. 

“We shall now have but a short 


time together,” he said; “and alas! 
dearest, we must face what really 


lies before us. Even from the 
midst of my great happiness, 
anxious doubts rise. To your love 
I do not seem unworthy ; but your 
father—how will he receive me, as 
his daughter’s suitor ?” 

After a short silence, Esmé re- 
plied, “There can be no reserve 
between us now; and I fear we 
must not expect him to be very 
favourable at first. But he-~will 
soon be reconciled, when he knows 
you better—and even for my sake, 
I know he will.” 

“T suspect he has a very strong 
dislike to me.” 

“Do not say that, He has his 
prejudices, but they would not in- 
fluence him in such serious mat- 
ters. He is too just for that; 
and when he knows you better, 
he will both like and admire you. 
Every one must; who could help 
it?” 


Cosmo smiled at her sweet en- 
thusiasm, and said— 

“If it were only his personal dis- 
like, he might, perhaps, get over 
that; but I fear that he will find 
a more serious objection in my 
birth.” 

Again Esmé paused for a little, 
and said— 

“No, that would not be just; 
and I have never found papa un- 
just in large matters, That would 
not be held an objection in society 
in general, and why should there 
be an exception in my case ?” 

“Ah, my -beloved! you are an 
exception to all the world. No 
one is worthy of you: and be sure 
that your father will not look light- 
ly on the defects of any one who 
pretends to such a prize. It is nat- 
ural and reasonable that he should 
not.” 

“ But if I see no defects, and the 
world would see none, papa will not 
be so unjust as to insist upon them. 
I kuow he wilf not. You cannot 
know how good and tender he has 
been to me. Do not look so anxious. 
All that we shall require is a little 

atience. And you must remem- 
co dear, that he is very old, and 
has infirmities, as we all have, and 
that his temper is quick, and that 
he often says things in an exagger- 
ated way which he only half means. 
You will remember this, and be for- 
bearing with him, if he is harsh 
and unpleasant ; will you not, dear- 
est, for my sake ?” 
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“Can you doubt it ” 

“ | know that it may be very, very 
trying; but if you will only bear it 
quietly for a little, I think that all 
will be well. I am certain that it 
will.” 

“When shall I speak to Lord 

Germistoune? It will scarcely be 
possible to-day, I suppose ?” 
“Oh, pray let me speak to him 
first.” 
“ My darling, that is impossible ! 
Consider the position it would place 
me in. It would look so unmanly. 
It would increase all his prejudices, 
and I do think it would justify 
them.” 

“T know you must be right; but 
I have never had any concealments 
from my father, and I think he 
might expect to hear of this first of 
all from me.” 

“ Believe me, that I am right 
here; and, besides, your conceal- 
ment shall be of the shortest dur- 
ation. I shall go to-morrow to 
the castle and see Lord Germis- 
toune. It is Sunday, by the by, 
but I shall walk over after church. 
I suppose I may?” 

“Oh, please, please do! And 
now, dear, look happier, and be con- 
fident, like me. Is it likely or rea- 
sonable that all should not go well ?” 

“ Happier, my own!” he cried, 
“how could I be happier? And, 
with you to win, what are obstacles ? 
Who would not be confident, even 
if all reason and probability were 
against him ?” 

Five minutes more of bliss, dur- 
ing which the din of the beaters 
rose to its loudest climax, and then 
died away, close beside the lovers, 
in isolated cries of the zealous who 
beat to the last bush. Then the 
keeper, whose duty it was to recall 
the sportsmen from their posts, 
made his appearance, and informed 
them that all was over, and in an- 
other minute they found themselves 
approaching the main body of the 
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party, who were waiting in the 
open. 

The circumstances which caused 
Esme’s presence there, agitating 
though they had been, had passed 
from the minds of the lovers, and 
the peculiarity of their situation 
only occurred to them as they met 
the looks of surprise and inquiry 
which greeted their arrival, For- 
tunately their actual arrival was not 
observed by Lord Germistoune, who 
was talking to some one, and look- 
ing another way ; but, turning pres- 
ently, and finding that Esmé had 
joined the party, he gave an ex- 
clamation of astonishment and dis- 
pleasure. 

“How now! what escapade is 
this?” he cried. “ How do you find 
yourself here, Esmé? How do you 
presume to disregard my rules?” 

“ By a pure accident, papa. I 

ventured to return by this glen, 
because I thought it had been 
beaten in the first drive, and that I 
could do no harm; and I suddenly 
found myself among the guns, and 
was obliged to remain in shelter 
until now. That is the explana- 
tion of the mystery.” 
* “ Mystery! You ought never to 
be in the: woods at all when there 
is any kind of shooting going on. 
I have told you so a hundred times; 
it is most’ dangerous: and how, 
pray, could you tell that your shel- 
ter was @ safe one?” 

Here Cosmo stepped forward and 
replied for her. 

“ Fortunately,” he said, “ Miss 
Douglas came past my post, and, as 
she was evidently in a dangerous 
position, I persuaded her to go no 
farther.” 

“ And she remained with you, on 
your post, during the drive ?” 

“T had no alternative but to beg 
that she would do so. Knowin 
the danger as I did, I took the re- 
sponsibility of even insisting that 
ie should remain.” 
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“ You exercised a wise discretion, 
sir, and I thank you. As for you, 
Esmé, you see what your reckless 
disregard of my wishes has brought 
about. You have incurred risk; 
you have probably interfered with 
the success of the drive; you have 
undoubtedly destroyed Mr, Glen- 
cairn’s sport, and put him to grave 
inconvenience. You owe him an 
apology. . Your conduct has been 
distinctly and altogether unpardon- 
able.” 

The blood flushed in Cosmo’s 
face, and he seemed about to speak, 
but a little imploring glance from 
her gentle eyes silenced him; and 
as she was far too well used to such 
ebullitions to make any reply, the 
storm soon growled itself out. 

When all were mustered, the 
party started for the luncheon ren- 
dezyous. The Marquis, however, 


retaining Tom Wyedale (now ap- 
a as his interpreter, lingered 


ehind to covenant with Innes for 
the clandestine recovery of the 
stag’s head from the “ perdition” to 
which the old lord’s peevish tem- 
per had consigned it—an arrange- 
ment which was concluded, for the 
modest consideration of five pounds, 
to the great glee of the noble 
sportsman. 

“De Dargent! de l’argent! de 
Vargent !” lie cried. “ Voila la vraie 
ehanson nationale de |’Angleterre. 
N’importe! J’ai racheté ma renom- 
mée a bon marché.” | 

“Comment, mon cher Marquis! 
votre renommée ?” 

“ Mais oui! décidément. La béte 
fauve est 4 moi. Je l’ai tuée.” 

“Sa téte est i vous, sa mort pour- 
tant est 4 mon fusil.” 

“Oh! Ja! la! quwil s’obstine ce 
cher Torm! J’ai abbatu cette 
diablesse de béte fauve—je lai 
abimée. Tout le monde en était 
témoin.” 

‘** Enfin nous sommes d’accord; il 
n’en reste que quelques lambeaux,” 
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“ Bien ?” 

“ Bien nous sommes d’accord,” 

The Marquis’s susceptibilities be- 
ing thus tranquillised, he strode 
proudly forward, decorated with 
various trophies of the chase— 
among which, in striking evidence 
of the versatility of his rifle, the 
dead body of an owl and the head 
of a hare hung from his girdle, 

They found all the ladies await- 
ing their return, and the luncheon 
duly spread, Esmé’s non-appear- 
ance had caused considerable specu- 
Jation; and when the history of her 
adventure came to be known, some 
bitterness against Fortune rankled 
in the hearts of Lady Bugles and 
other ladies. Why had they not 
also gone on errands of mercy, and 
lost their way, and’ been carried off 
captive to the caches of the eligible? 
It was very hard upon them! Mrs, 
Ravenhall, on the other hand, when 
she heard the story, set herself to 
watch the demeanour of the lovers, 
and soon drew her conclusions 
therefrom; nor is it too much to 
say of this acute lady that, before 
luncheon was over, she was as fully 
possessed of their secret as though 
it had been formally confided to 
her. No one who does justice to 
the character of Mrs, Ravenhall as 
a finished worldling, will suspect 
her of active spite, where no per- 
sonal object was to be gained by it. 
At the same time, she could scarce- 
ly be expected to contemplate this 
evolution of Love’s young dream 
with the amiable rapture of an 
idyllic poet. And, indeed, it was 
with a certain cynical pleasure that 
she looked forward to the éclair- 
cissement, feeling assured that Lord 
Germistoune’s grand unsuspicious- 
ness of Cosmo’s intentions would, 
when they came to be confessed, 
heat the furnace of his wrath seven- 
fold. 

“ Another time,” she thought, 
“he will perhaps attend to the 
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hints of people who have eyes, and 
use them.” 

The luncheon-party was a very 
merry one—merrier even than that 
similar festival on the opening day 
of grouse—for the only element of 
gloom which i¢ had contained was 
now eliminated. Zhen, Cosmo had 
been bewildered and wretched ; but 
now, in the reaction from long sus- 
pense, in the ecstasy of new-born 
happiness, his habitual reserve de- 
serted him, and he was lively and 
even gay. Honest Phil observed 
this, and was of good cheer, divining 
what it must portend; and Esmé, 
who sat opposite her lover, stealing 
many a glance at his radiant face, 
said in her grateful heart, “ What 
joy! what joy! it is I who have 
made him happy !” 

When Lord Ribston had fed 
himself in seclusion, he came and 
sprawled by Esmé, and paid his 
court to her in the courtly fashion 
of these times, Cosmo beheld him 
with serenity, even with mirth. 
Over the empty head of this “ oiled 
and curled Assyrian bull,” mes- 
sages of heavenly import flashed to 
him through the air, which bright- 
ened as they passed. What was 
Ribston to him? Ribston, forsooth ? 
Let him lie and sprawl there in the 
fool’s paradise of his fruitless pres- 
tige and unavailing knickerbockers ! 

Tom and the Marquis were at 
the top of their bent, and many a 
change was rung on the béte fauve 
of unhappy memory. Tom _pro- 
posed the Marquis’s health in a 
speech which traced the history of 
explosive agents till it culminated 
in the Marquis himself, whom he 
characterised as “a mighty human 
torpedo ;” and the Marquis “ car- 
ried a toast” in honour of his friend 
“ Torm,” whose petty jealousy he 
handled with great severity, and 
was entering upon what he called 
“a categorical memorandum” of 


the stag incident, when Lord Ger- 


mistoune, who had not yet got over 
the “‘ abominable occurrence,” inter- 
rupted him with great promptitude, 

The gillies and beaters were 
regaled with an extra ration of 
whiskey, in honour of the three 
stags which had fallen (not includ- 
ing the béte fauve condemned to a 
nameless grave); and the pipers 
played and the men danced, at a 
discreet and feudal distance; and 
one or two of them were “ brought 
up” and commanded to sing Gaelic 
songs, which they did with the look 
of condensed resignation attributed 
in art to St. Sebastian; and, alto- 
gether, it was agood time. At last 
it was the hour to go home, and a 
procession of triumph was formed, 
the pipers playing in front of the 

onies on which the deer were car- 
ried, the retainers following next, 
while “the quality” brought up 
the rear. 

Fortunately for Cosmo and Esmé, 
feudal restrictions were in abey- 
ance ; fortunately, also, Lord Ribston 
had again fallen sulky, so that, 
when Lord Germistoune led off with 
Mrs. Ravenhall, the lovers were able 
to join each other without hindrance, 
and very soon fell back, unobserved, 
to a comfortable distance behind 
the party. 

“Darling! are you happy?’ was 
the wholly superfluous question 
which Cosmo breathlessly uttered, 
as he gazed into a face bright as 
the summer sky. 

“So happy that I think I never 
can have been happy before,” was 
the satisfactory reply. But he who 
supposes that that was sufficient, 
knows nothing of these things; for, 
of course, the question broke out 
again and again with fond itera- 
tions, at short intervals, on the 
homeward route. On one of these 
recurrences, Esmé replied, with 
sudden gloom in her face— 

“Ah, no! how, how can I be 


happy ?” 
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“My own love! what do you 
mean ?” 

“Something weighs upon my 
mind—a solemn duty which I have 
wickedly neglected—oh! so wick- 
edly !” 

“Tell me, dearest, tell me!” 
cried Cosmo, earnestly. 

“TI have not yet apologised to 
you for my intrusion this forenoon, 
and papa said I must.. Can you 
forgive me for ruining your sport, 
and putting you to so much incon- 
venience?” There was but one 
obvious answer to this; and with 
similar fond queries and responses, 
the happy pair moved slowly 
through the friendly woods. 

The party had descended from 
the hill by a road which led past 
the old ruin, and when Esmé and 
Cosmo came within sight of the 
bridge above it, they saw Lord Ger- 
mistoune and Phil standing there. 
Lord Germistoune was waiting for 
his daughter, and Phil for his com- 
rade; for by the bridge lay the 
shortest road to Finmore. 

It was as well that the lovers had 
some little time to compose them- 
selves before they reached the 
bridge, and it was very much better 
that Lord Germistoune had not 
seen them just before they rounded 
a turn in the road which brought 
them into sight. If he had, Cos- 
mo’s interview with his lordship 
on the morrow might have been 
dispensed with, for it would scarce- 
ly have been the channel of fresh 
information. 

“At church, to-morrow,” said 
Esmé, “I shall tell you the best 
hour to find papa, in the afternoon, 
if you will not relent, and let me 
tell him what has happened myself.” 

“ Dearest! you may be sure that, 
were it possible, I would relent; 
bat, believe me, it is not possible.” 

“Very well, I will be obedient; 
and remember, dear, your vow of 
patience,” 
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“T shall remember you, and that 
will be enough.” 

Lord Germistoune was looking 
rather grim when they joined him, 

“T trust,” he said, “there have 
been no more dangerous adven- 
tures ?” 

“ No, papa, none.” 

“And I trust you have ex- 
pressed to Captain Glencairn your 
regret for your uowarrantable es- 
capade this forenoon?” 

“Yes, papa,” said Esmé, the fun 
so dancing in her eyes that she was 
obliged to lower them; “and he is 
good enough to say that I did not 
inconvenience him,” 

“Hum! Good afternoon, gentle- 
men! Come, Esmé.” 

“T should have thought,” satd 
his lordship to Esmé, as they walked 
home, “that you had had enough 
of that man’s society in your ¢éte-a- 
téte of the morning, without repeat- 
ing the experience, Do you really 
find him at all reasonably pleasant! 
Has he anything to say for him- 
self?” 

Again it was well that Lord Ger- 
mistoune, with his head high in 
air, did not observe the look of 
entire confusion which covered his 
daughter’s face, as she answered at 
random— 

“T do not find him at all silent. 
He is shy, perhaps; but shy people 
are not always disagreeable; at 
least, I suppose not. Are they, do 
you think ?” 

“T don’t suppose they are; but 
I know they always bore me,” said 
his lordship, who did not notice the 
slight incoherence of his daughter’s 
words and manner. 

And so the subject dropped, 
leaving, however, in Esmé’s candid 
mind, the first pain which love had 
brought her. Her lover’s first in- 
junction had led to her first con- 
cealment from her father. Yet she 
did not blame Cosmo. Far from it ; 
he was on a pinnacle which towered 
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above the clouds of error, and bis 
injunction could not but be right. 
For the moment, however, its results 


were distressing. But she whis- 
pered to herself that a few hours 
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would set everything to rights, and 
then concealment and all evils 
would be at an end; and thus the 
gentle soul took comfort in roseate 
dreams, 


CHAPTER XL. 


Cosmo and Phil had scarcely 
cleared the bridge when they heard 
the sound of rapid steps pursuing 
them, and, turning, saw old Maggie, 
who had been lurking abont in the 
woods above, not venturing to face 
Lord Germistoune, who had recently 
given her to understand, and pretty 
forcibly, that she was in disgrace, 
and that her letters of marque, as 
against the tourists, were in danger 
of being withdrawn, 

“Guid e’en! guid e’en ! braw gen- 
tles!” she cried, running up to 
them, and panting for breath. “ I’m 
sweert to forgather wi’ his lord- 
ship eenoo, sae I bude to hide a 
wee. Hoots! ‘Jowk and let the 
jaw gae by,’ ye ken. Eh, sir!” 
(earnestly addressing Cosmo), “ but 
ye maun be the prood, prood gentle- 
man this nicht! I wuss’d ye weel 
afore, and I wuss ye joy noo, Ye've 
gotten the wale o’ the warld, for 
she’s the wale o’t, and wha but she ? 

‘ The pride o’ a’ the parochin 
Is bonny Bessie Lee.’ ”’ 

“What are you talking about, 
Maggie ?” said Cosmo, with a crim- 
son face. 

“ Eh! hard ye e’er the like 0’ 
that ? 


‘ Oh, but we're sly, sly ! 
Oh, but we’re sly an’ sJeekit!’ 


Div J no ken? did J no see ye wi’ 
my ain twa een comin’ doon the 
shaw? Did J no see ye ” 

Here Maggie went through a 
highly suggestive pantomime, which 
assured Cosmo that some portion at 
least of their journey through the 
woods had been supervised. 
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“ Hoots, my bonny gentleman,” 
continued Maggie, “ne’er look sae 
blate. 


* Gin a body mect a body 
Comin’ thro’ the rye, 
Gin a body——’ 


Aweel, aweel! fient haet sall the 
world be wiser for auld Maggie. 
But aiblins ye’ll hae somethin’ for 
her the nicht—for luck, like ?”’ 

“Here, Maggie,” said Cosmo, 
putting into her hand a largesse, 
the like of which she had never 
seen before, “and now ‘ goodnight ;’ 
and please don’t come with us any 
further.” 

The old woman stared at the 
piece of gold, in a state of awe 
which silenced her, and she let 
them go in peace, only recovering 
herself in time to shout after them 
thanks and blessings, adding, with 
great emphasis, “ I'll no tell yon!” 

“ What’s ‘yon,’ Cosmo?” said 
Phil, langhing, but he was, of 
course, already the third participant 
in the lovers’ tender secret. 

Far into the night sat the two 
friends, discussing the attitude. and 
general tactics which Cosmo should 
adopt at his impending interview 
with Lord Germistoune, as well as 
the probabilities, adverse or favour- 
able, of his lordship’s conduct under 
the circumstances. As the splendid 
glow of the day’s excitement abated, 
the lover could not but acknowledge 
to himself that the ordeal which he 
had to go through on the morrow 
was not only formidable in itself, 
but that its results promised to be 
formidable. 
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“ Nonsense !” cried Phil the san- 
guine, in answer to this oft-asserted 
conviction; “he’s not half so for- 
midable as you make him out to 
be. And why should he object to 
you, when she has made up her 
mind, and when her happiness is 
at stake? He is devoted to his 
daughter, you say ?” 

“There is no doubt of that.” 

“ Then, of course, he can’t object, 
He might prefer a swell, with a 
title and all that, of course; but 
we’re not living in the middle ages. 
He can’t sacrifice his daughter’s 
happiness without a common-sense 
reason, and there’s nothing of that 
sort at his disposal.” 

“T fear he will find reasons which 
will satisfy him, whether they 
satisfy common-sense or not.” 

“Oh, you’re unjust to the old 
gentleman.” 

“T wish I could believe it.” 

“Depend upon it, you are. I 
know exactly what he will say,” 
said Phil, with an air of superior 
sagacity, “exactly as if I heard him 
saying it. He will say that it,is 
very sudden. So it is, you know. 
And he will say that his daughter 
does not know enough of you— 
which, of course, is not true. Also, 
that he had higher views for her— 
which, of course, ts true. But if 
you manage him properly, he will 
agree to a deferred engagement. 
That is to say, no engagement for 
the present, and no communication 
to take place between you for, per- 
haps, a year; after which time, if 
she is still in the same mind, he 
will agree to give his consent—for 
his daughter’s sake. I think any 
fellow with an eye, and who knows 
things, could see that that will be 
his line, at the very worst.” 

“ Tt certainly sounds reasonable.” 

“Well, it does; a littie hard, 
perhaps, but not unreasonable under 
the circumstances,” 

In such dialogues, and in ebbs 
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and flows of despondency and con- 
fidence, the evening passed. 

- At church next day the two 
friends took care to place them- 
selves in a position more favourable 
than on the previous Sunday for 
observing the Dunerlacht pew; and 
when its occupants entered, Cosmo 
found that his point of view com- 
manded Esmé in the most satisfac- 
tory manner, There were a good 
many absentees from the castle 
party—Mrs. Ravenhall, of course, 
and her brother Tom among them ; 
but when Cosmo saw the procession 
close without the august form of 
Lord Gefmistoune, he was struck 
with a sudden pang of apprehen- 
sion. Was his lordship’s absence 
in any way connected with what 
had occurred? Had he discovered 
it by some evil chance? and was 
his wrath so great as to prevent his 
waiting on the ministrations of the 
Rev, Donald M‘Rorie, which his 
devotion to the principle of church 
establishment and a gift of facile 
slumber enabled him to endure every 
Sunday without fail? A flash of 
sunshine from Esmé’s happy eyes 
soon reassured him on this head, 
and he sat in bliss through the long 
diet ; and although Mr. M‘Rorie’s 
discourse turned mainly on the per- 
sonal habits of Nebuchadnezzar, 
Cosmo felt that he had seldom been 
more pleasantly edified. 

“ Papa is unwell this morning,” 
said Esmé, lingering behind her 
party, when they left the church, 
“and I fear we must endure another 
day of suspense. He is really very 
cross and impracticable; and I am 
sure it will be better not to make 
our confession to-day. To-morrow 
he will be better, and—all will be 
well.” 

“Then we must have patience 
till to-morrow ; but may I not go 
over and see you, this afternoon ?” 

“Tt will be more prudent not to 
come. Besides, all the others would 
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be there, and it would be too tan- 
talising to see you, and not have 
you, a/l to myself; and I am sure 
I could not act well enough. .Some 
sharp eyes would read our secret. 
Mrs. Ravenhall threw out some 
hints last night, which for a moment 
made me think that she knew it, 
though, of course, that was impos- 
sible.” 

“But could you not meet me 
alone out of doors ?” 

“Oh Cosmo! would that be 
right?” 

“Right, darling! have you not 
given yourself to me for ever?” 

Esmé hesitated for a moment, 
and then said, “ Yes, dearest; and 
you must know better than I what 
is right; so I will go, if it is pos- 
sible. If you can be at the ruin 
a little after three o’clock, I will 
try to meet you there.” 

And here the impatient tossing 
of Lady Bngles’s plumes warned 
Esmé to join the party in the car- 
riage. 

“It would appear,” said her 
ladyship, meaningly, ,“that Mr. 
Glencairn has found his tongue 
all of a sudden. I wonder how 
the miracle bas been effected !” 

“T wonder!” echoed Esmé, de- 
murely. 

Cosmo reached the place of 
tryst before the - appointed hour. 
How transfigured all the scene ap- 
peared to be! And the sound of 
the waterfall—what a different 
meaning came forth from it to-day! 
It was no longer the voice of strife 
and struggle ; it was a diapason of 
triumph and delight. And the 
passion of the waters down below 
was ecstasy; and in the aspect of 
the grey ruin and of the ancient 
trees there was no longer any dolour 
or tragedy. 

Across the tumult of diamond 


spray, from crag to crag, a foam-t aw 
hung its serene iridescence; and 
as Cosmo, musing, gazed upon it, 
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a light touch fell upon his arm, and 
in his ear thrilled the low music of 
Esmé’s voice— 

*“ How beautiful! oh, how beau- 
tiful! Who could desire a fairer 
omen ?” 

Lord Germistoune’s indisposition 
had chanced well for the lovers, for 
it gave them these golden hours of 
converse—destined to remain as 
joys for ever in their memories. 
In that unrestrained communion, 
the innermost inner life of each 
disclosed itself at last to the other; 
and at each new revelation, the 
bands of love were drawn ever 
closer and more close. Needless 
to recount how the history of their 
love was traced, from its dawn to 
this, its noontide splendour—traced 
over and over again, only to gain 
fresh interest at each repetition. 
And then their plans, their hopess 
their aspirations!—the ideal life 
they would lead together, the great- 
ness to be achieved by Cosmo, the 
inspiration to be lent by Esmé, the 
good to be done by boih, living 
together in righteousness! And, 
oh, the delight of Esmé to hear 
that, for her sake, Cosmo had cast 
aside his fastidious hesitations, and 
declared for a career where his light 
would no longer flicker under a 
bushel, but blaze abroad for the 
illumination of the world! 

“I thought,” she said, “that the 
happiness of making you happy 
could not be added to; but, when 
I think of helping to make you great 
also—oh ! dear Cosmo, what have 
I done to deserve such joy ?” 

Ob! beautiful dreams of pure and 
noble souls! the pity of it that, so 
often, they should be but dreams! 

Too swiftly passed these blessed 
hours, and at Mst, filled for the 
moment with hope and. faith in 
what the morrow would bring forth, 
the lovers parted, 

It was very late, and Esmé, 
though she made all haste, entered 
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the drawing-room last, except her 
father, of all the dinner-party. 

“ Ah! Miss Douglas,” cried Lord 
Ribston, “ you must have had fern- 
seed for lancheon to-day, for you 
have been invisible all the after- 
noon, though I sought you with 
bitter tears. I suppose it was the 
old story. Another old harridan 


taken ill, and in want of stimulants. 
Now, tell me, am I not right?” 

“No, Lord Ribston, you are not 
right.” 


“ An old man, then ?” 
“You are wrong again.” 


“What a catechism you are, 


Lord Ribston, and what a narrow 
range you allow to Miss Douglas’s 
errands of love and mercy! 1” said 
Mrs. Ravenhall, regarding Esmé 
with a look of malicious fun which 
brought the colour to her cheek, 
and convinced her that, somehow 
or other, Mrs. Ravenhall did know 
“ all about it.” 


CHAPTER XLI.- 


The next forenoon, as Cosmo 
was approaching the castle, he met 
Esmé, who was waiting to give him 
a last word of love and encourage- 
ment before he went to the tri- 
bunal. The crisis was an anxious 
one, and, face to face with it now, 
she perhaps saw all its hazards, 
with very clear perceptions, for the 
first time. Nevertheless, when she 
saw the gravity of Cosmo’s face, 
she summoned all the brightness 
she could command into her own, 
and, assumed a tone of hope and 
confidence for once not quite’ sin- 
cere. 

“ Papa is very well this morn- 
ing,” she said, “and in his best 
mood; and if you will remember 
patience, dear Cosmo, all must ‘be 
well.” 

“TI shall remember you, my be- 
loved.” 

“You must tell him of your 
politieal prospects,-—that will please 
him ; but politics are delicate ground 
with him, as you know already.” 

“ And what shall I say about you, 
darling ? You know that I am, also, 
your am dor.”® 

“You will tell him the truth.” 

“ And that is?” 

“ That I love you.” 

“* My angel !” 

“And that I never, never can 


change. But I don’t think papa 
will expect me to change; so I ata 
sure he will consent.” 

“ Where shall I find you when I 
leave Lord Germistoune ?” 

“T shall wait for you on the path 
leading to the Fall. Now, dearest, 
we must part. Remember that all 
my heart goes with you.” 

Cosmo then left her, and went 
on to the house, where he rang the 
bell, and asked for Lord Germis- 
toune, with the best air of uncon- 
cern he could assume. 

It was not a canonical honr ‘of 
visitation, and it was the hour con- 
secrated by Lord Germistoune to 
business ; and so, though the ser- 
vant admitted that his master was 
at home, he implied that there 
might be some difficulty about an 
audience. 

‘“‘T have come,” said Cosmo, who 
was resolved that there should be 
no further postponements, “ on most 
important business, and I must see 
his lordship.” 

“ Pll tell his lordship, sir.’ 

“ Quite unnecessary. Please show 
me to his room at once.’ 

And, impressed by his tone of 
decision, the man obeyed. Lord 
Germistoune was in his basiness- 
room, and seated at his business- 
table, which was covered with all 
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the paraphernalia of business, ar- 
ranged with formal precision. The 
expression of his countenance bore 
the impress of his surroundings, 
and was one of grave absorption in 
weighty matters. And, indeed, no 
ordinary concern occupied the noble 
lord to-day. He rose, and, with 
formal politeness, invited Cosmo to 
seat himself. 

“I hope,” said the latter, “that 
you are better to-day ?” 

“T really don’t know whether I 
am better or not. I cannot think 
of my ailments. This accursed cir- 
cumstance gives me no leisure, you 
may well believe, to think of any- 
thing else. This accursed cireum- 
stance!” he repeated, slapping the 
table for emphasis, and staring 
steadily at his visitor. 

Cosmo’s heart sank. Some bird 
of the air, then, had carried the story 
of his love to the angry old man, 
and this was his verdict—it was 
“an accursed circumstance !” 

“ What have you got to say about 
it?” continued Lord Germistoune, 

Cosmo’s programme had presup- 
posed such a very different intro- 
duction to the subject, that he was 
fairly taken aback, and could only 
say, after a little delay, “I should 
like to hear your own calm and de- 
liberate opinion, Lord Germistoune.” 

“You shall have it. The last 
sentence I had written contains it ; 
and here it is: ‘Lord Germistoune 
is at a loss which most to marvel 
at,—the astounding audacity of the 
step, or the monstrous imbecility 
which could hope for its success.’ 
There! that is Lord Germistoune’s 
calm and deliberate opinion.” 

“T deeply regret to hear it,” said 
Cosmo; “but I trust it is not 
final.” 

“Regret! Final! Do you mean 
to say that you sympathise with 
their villany ?” 

“Villany, Lord Germistoune ?— 
their villany? I must .misunder- 
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stand you. I don’t know to what 
you allude.” 

“ Why, you know they’ve struck, 
don’t you - 

“ Who have struck?” cried Cos- 
mo, in deep bewilderment. But 
now there was an explanation. The 
post had just brought the news that 
five hundred miners on his lord- 
ship’s Welsh property had had the 
hardihood to go out on strike. The 
question was between the Glencairn 
Company, which leased the mineral 
field, and the men; but Lord Ger- 
mistoune was not the man to let 
any groundlings on Ais estate assert 
themselves in such a monstrous 
fashion, without a fulmination on 
his part, and all the less so that his 
own pecuniary interests, as a share- 
holder in the Company, were directly 
affected. He was now, therefore, in 
the act of penning an instrument 
suitable to the occasion ; and it was 
the last sentence of this which be 
had just read. With his mind full 
of the Glencairn Company, he at 
once connected Cosmo’s visit with 
the business of the moment, and so 
had expressed neither the surprise 
nor the disapprobation which his 
unauthorised intrusion might other- 
wise have produced. 

“ And so you know nothing about 
all this?” cried Lord Germistoune, 
when the explanation had been 
made, 

“No, nothing whatever; and I 
must tell you that I have no per- 
sonal share or interest in the Com- 
pany.” 

“I presumed, of course, that 
your visit bore on this scandalous 
affair, As I appear to have been 
mistaken, you will forgive me for 
asking to what I may attribute’ it. 
These are my business hours, In 
point of fact, it is a standing rule 
that I don’t receive before luncheon ; 
and to-day, as you see, I am espe- 
cially occupied.” 

“Tam Cistressed«to put you to 
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inconvenience,” said Cosmo; “ but 
my reason for calling upon you is a 
most urgent one. When you know 
its nature, I think you will not be 
surprised that I have ventured to 
intrude, even at this hour.” 

“ Hum !” 

“ That, at least, you will consider 
natural.” 

“ Tum !” . 

“ Whatever your other sentiments 
may be.” 

“Yes?” 

“Yes,” 

There was a pause, during which 
Cosmo found that his prearranged 
plan of attack had entirely evap- 
orated, as such plans usually do. 
Lord Germistoune was not in the 
mood to give him much time to re- 
construct it, and he soon said— 

“The nature of your bnsiness 
is—— ?” 

“Ts personal, and of extreme 
delicacy.” 

“Personal to yourself,or to whom?” 


“To myself, and—and others ; 
indeed it concerns you very nearly.” 
“ Perhaps you will kindly explain 


it—categorically. Ahem!” 

“Jf you will kindly give me 
your attention for a few moments, 
and forgive the egotism of my re- 
marks, which will be unavoidable, 
I shall endeavour to do so. You 
do not know much of me, Lord 
Germistoune, but I think you know, 
in a general way, wholam, From 
your remarks just now, in talking of 
this trade dispute, I infer that you are 
aware that I am the son of Mr. Archi- 
bald Glencairn, and that you are, 
more or less, acquainted with him ?” 

Lord Germistoune assented by a 
gesture, and Cosmo continned— 

“T am* not, as I have said, con- 
nected with his business, nor, in- 
deed, with any business, I have 
inherited, from another source, a 
fortune which, even nowadays, is 
called considerable, and which en- 
ables me to be my own master. I 
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have enjoyed many advantages of 
education, though I do not pretend 
to have profited by them as I 
ought to have done. Since leay- 
ing the army I have travelled a 
great deal, and devoted myself, with 
some energy, to various branches of 
study. I have now an early pros- 
pect of entering Parliament, and it 
is my intention to pursue a political 
career. Thatisa brief résumé of my 
past history and future prospects.” 

Lord Germistoune was, of course, 
not a little puzzled by all this, and 
his irritation was kept in check by 
his bewilderment ; but when Cosmo 
came to a pause, he said, hastily— 

“You make this statement with 
sume purpose, of course; may I ask 
what it is?” 

Cosmo continued— 

“There is one omission which I 
have made, and which, in perfect 
eandonr, I must supply, and it 
is this—that, though I descend, 
through my mother, from a good 
family, of even high position, my 
birth, on the father’s side, is ob- 
secure. Our history does not go 
beyond three generations, and it 
then disappears in a strong sus- 
picion of illegitimacy. I have now 
stated, as honestly as I can, my 
exact position in life.” 

“You will allow me to say, Mr. 
Glencairn, that this confidence is 
unsought, and, let me add, quite 
unnecessary. If I have been con- 
tent to admit you to my house 
without question, you, I think, may 
be satisfied to accept the privilege, 
without obtruding unasked-for ex- 
planations. I admit that discus- 
sions have taken place in the circle 
here, as to your antecedents. You 
have probably become aware of this 
fact, and this, no doubt, is the cause 
of your visit and your explanation. 
But, when I decide to admit a 
gentleman to my house, you may 
depend upon it that I know what I 
am about. I am perfectly able to 
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regulate the exact amount of inti- 
macy to which any one ought to 
be admitted. In short, I am able 
to take care of myself, If I had 
thought it necessary, I would have 
asked you for certain explanations ; 
as it was unnecessary, I have re- 
frained ; and when I have added— 
which I think I am bound to add— 
that your desire to avoid even the 
suspicion of false pretences, is not 
discreditable to you, all has been 
said which requires to be said. 
Now I fear I must remind you 
that there are strong prior claims 
on my time this morning.” 

His lordship.took up the thunder- 
bolt which he had been concocting 
for the Welsh miners, and added— 

“Tt is necessary that these mis- 
creants should be dealt with, with- 
out the delay of a single post. I 
must therefore, I fear, wish you 
good morning.” 

He was moving towards the bell 
when Cosmo interrupted him. 


“T must beg you, my lord,” he 


said, “to bear with me. a little 
longer. . You have misinterpreted 
the object of my visit. I have not 
even hinted at it, as yet.” 

Lord Germistoune turned impa- 
tiently, and cried— 

“T am at a loss to conceive with 
what other object you should think 
it necessary to favour me with your 
biographical sketch. I do not wish 
to be discourteous, but I must say 
that you can scarcely suppose that 
it has any special interest for me!” 

“Indeed it has, Lord Germis- 
toune.” 

“Now! now! now !—— 

“Tn connection with what I am 
about to say,” 

Lord Germistoune threw himself 
impatiently into his chair and 
tossed his papers about with an 
angry hand, “ Pray go on, sir,” he 
said—“ pray go on, and be as brief, 
i beg, as is possible !” 
“T have told you,” 


” 


said Cosmo, 
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“about myself, as I was bound in 
honour, as a gentleman, to do— 
keeping back nothing that could tell 
against me, and having but little, I 
fear, to say in my own favour, I 
have done this, Lord Germistoune, 
that you may know who ezactly 
is the man who ventures to come 
before you, honestly, and openly 
at least, if not hopefully, as a 
suitor : 

“A suitor, sir? For what? or 
whom ?” cried Lord Germistoune. 

‘“‘ For your daughter’s hand.” 

The old lord fell back in his 
chair, his hair seemed literally to 
stand on end; his face grew white 
and then livid, and his eyes stared 
fixedly, as though Cosmo were some 
apparition from the unseen world. 
All power of speech seemed to for- 
sake him. 

Cosmo went on— 

“ This takes you by surprise, Lord 
Germistoune, and I can see that the 
surprise is not a pleasant one, and 
I can understand why this should be 
so. I am painfully aware of my upn- 
worthiness of Miss Douglas. I know 
to what a different match she is, in 
every way, entitled, I was so con- 
vinced of this, that, when I found 
her influence threatening to become 
irresistible, I withdrew myself from 
it. But I found that it was too 
late; my destiny was already fixed 
and irrevocable, I then resolyved— 
you may think the resolution despe- 
rate, and even absurd—to attempt, 
with whatever ability I may possess, 
to arrive at such personal distine- 
tion as might help to bridge the 
gulf which separates us socially. I 
took measures to commence the 
career I have mentioned already, 
and I am going to pursue it with 
all my might. But I have no illu- 
sions as to my abilities. I know 
that I may well fail, and that even 
if I reach success, it must be worked 
for and waited for patiently. Be- 
lieve me that I am prepared to work 
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hard, and to wait patiently. In the 
meantime, alas! love cannot wait; 
it will not be controlled by pru- 
dence, and it speaks.” 

“It dares to speak,” hissed Lord 
Germistoune, without altering his 
look or attitude. 

“ Yes, it dares to speak, as.a man 
will dare do anything for life; and 
it dares to ask-you to give me a 
little hope—eveu in the far future. 
It dares to ask this, not for the sake 
of my happiness, which can be 
nothing to you, but for hers, which 
to you must be all-important.” 

Lord Germistoune sprang up 
suddenly from his lethargy, and 
cried, with recovered voice, “ Her 
happiness? Your presumption does 
not carry you the length of pretend- 
ing to answer for that?” 

“Tt is no longer mere pretence, 
nor is it presumption,” 

“What do you mean, sir, in the 
name of ten thousand devils ?” 

“T mean that, unworthy though 
I be, I am entitled to answer for 
her, unreservedly.” 

“ You do not dare to tell me that 
you have spoker to my daughter ?” 

“ Yes, Lord Germistoune, I have 
spoken to her, and she will tell you 
herself, as she has told me, that she 
loves me, and will never change.” 

Lord Germistoune was dumb for 


a moment, and then gasped out, as: 


though choking with passion, “ And 
you believe this ?” 


“ Yes, as firmly as if I had the 
word of an angel for it. Ab, Lord 
Germistoune! her words are not 
lightly spoken. She will never 
change. Think of this and her 
happiness, and believe that, if ever 
there was devotion in man’s nature, 
it is in mine for her; and that 
what power is in me to make me 
worthier of her, I will use it with 
all my strength, and through ll 
my life. I urge ff 

“Silence, sir!” cried Lord Ger- 
mistoune, starting to his feet. “I 
have never been easily astonished. 
I shall never be astounded again. 
There is the door, sir; take yourself 
out of it as quickly as may be, and 
never presume to address me or my 
daughter again !” 

“You give me no reason, Lord 
Germistoune.” 

“ Reason, sir? even your crazy 
self-assurance can scarcely require 
to be told that a lady with the 
blood of kings in her veins, and 
who will be a peeress in her own 
right, is, in my opinion, beyond 
the contamination which you imag- 
ine for her. Go, sir! go, I say !” 

“ Contamination !” cried Cosmo, 
starting forward, with the fire flasb- 
ing from his eyes; “no man shall 
dare ” then he recollected him- 
self, paused, and said, “I promised 
to be patient, and I will at least avoid 
the contamination of disloyalty to 
her.” 


CHAPTER XLII. 


Hardly knowing what he did, 
Cosmo rushed from the house and 
strode with vehement steps up 
through the woods. The interview 
had beer protracted by frequent 
long pauses, and Esmé, walking on 
in anxious meditation, had reached 
the spot where, yesterday, the lovers 
parted in the glow of happiness and 
hope. When Cosmo saw her in 
the distance, she was standing, as 


he had been standing, and gazing 
at the Fall which had hung ont 
for them its bow of promise, so 
soon, alas! to prove illusory. At 
sight of her, all her gentle loving 
ways, her sweet encouragements, 
her bright auguries, her happiness, 
her hopes, her love, and her pride 
in it; all these things rushed into 
his mind, confused and almost 
maddened as it was. The blow he 
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had received had so stunned him, 
that he had not yet realised his own 
anguish, and the sight of her first 
brought it home to him in a burst 
of bitterest emotion. But it was of 
her, and for her, that he thought. 
To tell her the fatal truth, to tell 
her that their dream was dissolved, 
to see her radiant face grow dark, 
to hear the happy music die from 
her sweet voice-——oh the misery, 
the misery of this! how could he 
endure it? He stopped irresolute, 
striving to control his feelings and 
nerve himself, for her sake. Sud- 
denly, she turned and saw him, and 
forthwith ran to meet him, with the 
simple eagerness of her guileless 
nature. As she drew near and saw 


the sadness of his face, she read in 
it their fate; and she, too, feeling 
first for her lover’s grief, stretched 
out her arms to him and cried, in 
accents of infinite tenderness, “‘ Oh 
my beloved! oh my poor darling ! 
it is 1 who have brought you to 


this !” 

He took her by the hand and led 
her back, without a word, to the 
spot which, for them, had been the 
scene of so many emotions; nor did 
he speak until they had been, for a 
long time, seated side by side, gaz- 
ing, in sad silence, on the waters 
which looked so black and wild to- 
day. At last he roused himself and 
told her what had passed, softening, 
as best he might, the harsher details 
of the interview. 

“Did papa hold out no hope? 
none at all?’ said Esmé, with a 
pathetic tremble in her voice, and 
looking at him through a mist of 
tears which began to escape over her 
pale cheeks. 

“ Alas! no, dearest—I must not 
deceive you—not a hope.” 

“Oh my darling! I cannot 
bear it! Icannot bearit! My heart 
will break ;” and she burst into an 
agony of weeping. 

Cosmo held her in his strong 
arms, and soothed her with low- 
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murmured words of fondness; and 
as a child in grief clings to its 
comforter, so did she cling to 
him, sobbing out the passion of 
her sorrow on her lover's breast. 
And in that pure embrace and in 
that moment of bitterness, the love 
of the man—ever tenderest when it 
protects—and of the woman,—ever 
fondest when it leans upon the 
strong,—were drawn together in 
bonds that must surely prove in- 
dissoluble. Gradually the relief of 
tears worked its charm ; slowly her 
sobs died away, and she lay quiet 
in the resting-place she was so soon 
to lose, Cosmo bent down and 
gently kissed her, and she raised 
herself at last, calm, and with the 
wraith of. a piteous-smile on her 
poor, trembling lips. “ We said 
‘for ever’ dearest,” she murmured, 
“and it is ‘for ever’ still, is it 
not ¢” 

“For ever and for ever,” 
Cosmo fervently. 

“TI cannot disobey papa, you 
know,” she went on; “and if he 
will keep us separate, we must be 
separate, but our hearts can never 
be separate ; can they, dear?” 

“ Never!” 

“And he can never make me 
love any one else—that is impos- 
sible ;—and you will never love any 
one else. I feel so sure, oh, so 
sure of that !—and I will come here 
every day, and remember all your * 
words and think of you, so that I 
shall seem to hear your dear voice 
speaking them ; and everything will 
remind me of you, so that I shall 
almost seem to see you. Oh, poor 
darling! you will not have this 
comfort. But promise me that you 
will come here every day, in your 
thoughts—thinking of all the things 
here that we have looked at together 
—tbinking of them with all your 
might, and saying to yourself, ‘ Esmé 
is looking at them now, and think- 
ing of me, and loving me, with all 
her heart.’ Then we shall really 


said 
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almost meet, shall we not? Pro- 
mise me this, darling Cosmo.” 

“ Promise, my own! wherever 
you are, my thoughts and my heart 
shall be with you, night and day— 
while I live.” 

“ And ob, dear Cosmo! something 
seems to tell me now—even now, 
when all is so dark—that we need 
not despair. Papa will surely re- 
lent when he is convinced that I 
can never change; and you are ‘so 
good and so noble, and you will 
be so great, if you will only per- 
severe and not despond, that he 
will be forced to relent. Then, dear, 
promise me that you will not de- 
spair, but that you will go on in 
your work, aud work with all your 
might. Say to yourself that I am 
standing beside you, trying to help 
you with my prayers and my love ; 
for I shall hear of you, if I cannot 
see you, and in all your troubles and 
in all your — my heart shall 
be with you. cnow that you will 
do this, will you not ?” 

“ T will,” said Cosmo, but his voice 
failed him for further utterance. 

“ And I know,” continued Esmé, 
“that whatever you do, you will 
do it not for yourself only, nor even 
for my sake only, but far more, for 
the sake of doing what is good and 
noble like yourself. And so I think 
that God will help us, if we are 
ooly patient, and trust in Ilim. 
Yes, He will help us. So Iam not 
going to be unhappy any more, but 
quite cheerful; and I am sure that 
this ‘ good- -bye’ is only for a very 
little, and that we shall meet again, 
not to be separated any more,” 

Cosmo was far more overcome by 
these touching words—striving as 
they did, so bravely and so unself- 
ishly, to bring him comfort—than 
by all that had passed before, and 
it was ouly after several vain at- 
tempts to speak that he was able to 
say, “I promise all, I shall try to 
deserve God’s help.” 

Hours had passed. 


They felt 


that the moment of parting had in- 
exorably come; and, as they stood 
together in that last solemn’ silence 
which precedes a solemn separation, 
the sound of rapid steps was heard, 
and, a moment after, Mrs, Ravenhall 
stood before them. Her air was 
one of haste and excitement, and 
she addressed Esmé at once, with- 
out in any way noticing Cosmo. 

“ They have been searching for 
you everywhere, dear Esmé, and 
your father is very seriously dis- 
turbed about your absence. He 
would have gone out and come here 
to look for you himself, but I per- 
suaded him, with great difficulty, to 
let me come instead. I feared that 
in his present agitation something 
painful might occur, and so I came 
myself. Now we must not delay a 
moment ; do come away.” 

“T will come, Mrs. Ravenhall.” 
Then she turned to Cosmo, and 
murmured in a low voice “ Good- 
bye,” and Cosmo murmured “ Good- 
bye,” and she .was turning to de- 
part. In all that had passed, their 
real farewells had been alread 
taken; they comprehended a 
other absolutely, and their hearts 
were one. But to Esmé’s tender 
nature this cold formality was in- 
tolerable, and, regardless of Mrs. 
Ravenhall’s presence, she once more 
threw herself passionately on her 
lover’s breast. ‘Good-bye!’ she 
cried, ‘my own! my most beloved ! 
I do not care who knows it and 
who sees it. I am proud of my 
love, and it will never die or change 
—never! never !” 

Mrs. Ravenhall looked up into 
the sky and down into the deeps— 
either from discretion, or because 
this was “a scene” and in contra- 
vention of her code, which placed 
under a ban all display of genuine 
human feeling. Presently Esmé 
stood beside her; “ I am ready now, 
Mrg. Ravenhall,” she said, and in an- 
other moment the lovers were parted 
—Mrs. Ravenhall thought, for ever. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 


Esmé walked by her friend’s side, 
quietly weeping.. It might have 
melted a very hard heart to see the 
tears and the sorrow of one so 
young and lovable. It did not 
touch Mrs, Ravenhall’s heart, how- 
ever; not because it was hard, but 
because it wasan empty shell, con- 
taining uo emotional machinery. 
It did something else, however, 
which answers quite as well in 
society as the efflux of true sym- 
pathy ; it awoke a sense of personal 
discomfort, which the grief of others 
always produced in Mrs, Ravenhall, 
who liked to see bright faces and 
to hear happy voices, just as she 
preferred sunshine to storm and 
warmth to cold. This sense of per- 
sonal discomfort struggling for alle- 
viation moved her to apply to Esiné’s 
woe such balm as is to be extracted 
from glozing words of spurious sym- 
pathy. In this way (having told 
Esmé that her father had apprised 
her of what had taken place) she 
conjured her to be of good cheer, 
pointing out that it is usually 
darkest just before dawn, that it 
is a long lane which has no turn- 
ing, and adducing many similar 
floscules of proverbial consolation. 
Lord Germistoune, she said, was, 
of course, angry just now—rather 
seriously angry indeed; but, if he 
was swift to wrath, he was quickly 
appeased. His fondness for her 
would plead with his anger. She 
herself had already somewhat molli- 
fied him, she hoped, by explaining 
that old heads can by no means be 
put on young shoulders, and that 
Esmé’s good sense and filial piety 
would soon bring her to cheerful 
submission, In fine, all would soon 
be forgiven and forgotten, and they 
would, in point of fact, live happy 
ever after. 

“No,” said Esmé, quietly, “I 
will submit and try to be patient, 


and papa may forgive” (*‘ forgive !” 
she repeated, indignantly), “but 
I can never be happy—never be 
really happy any more, unless papa 
relents. There can be no forgetful- 
ness for me.” 

Mrs. Ravenhall laughed in her 
sleeve. “Poor little thing!” she 
thought, “in a month she will have 
forgotten all about him. In the 
meantime it would be wretched 
work here; and his lordship’s an- 
nouncement, that we are all to get 
our dismissal to-morrow, was per- 
fectly welcome.” 

“ Well, darling Esmé,” she said 
aloud, as they reached the house, 
“you know that you will always 
have a true and loving friend in 
me, and what I can do to help your 
happiness I will always do—depend 
upon that. Go straight to your 
father, dear; do not be afraid of 
him. He will not be very harsh or 
severe, I am sure.” 

“T am not afraid of papa; I never 
have been afraid of him; and, as I 
have done nothing wrong, I have 
no fear now.” 

In this frame she went bravely 
to Lord Germistoune’s room. We 
should be sorry to harrow our 
readers by describing minutely all 
that the poor girl suffered there. 
Her father felt that all his pride of 
ancestry, station, wealth, prestige, 
all his jealous love for his daughter 
—his only child, his future rep- 
resentative-—had been outraged, 
insulted, sullied even, by being 
dragged, even in the imagination, 
down into a connection with this 


nameless nobody, whom he had 
always disliked, and whose presump- 
tion now simply maddened him, 
Shaken with the passion which all 
this stirred, he was, at first, violent 


and incoherent as a lunatic. But 
Esmé kept silence, strengthening 
herself in her patience by the recol- 
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lection of what Cosmo had borne 
for her sake, and leaning, in her 
heart, on the stay and comfort of 
his great love. And, since wrath 
which is noisy soon exhausts itself 
in its declamations, and since wrath 
which meets no resistance soon 
loses its impetus, and since an old 
man’s wrath fails for lack of the 
energy of life, it thus soon befell 
that Lord Germistoune, physically 
exhausted by hours of concentrated 
excitement, became, if not more 
reasonable, at least somewhat calm- 
er; and the interview closed as 
follows :— 

“ Before you leave this room, 
Esmé, you shall give me a solemn 
undertaking, absolutely and entirely 
to give up this man, and to think 
no more of him.” 

“] will promise you, papa, not 
to marry him, while you withhold 
your consent,” 

“And you will hold no com- 
munication with him ?” 

* None, while you forbid it,” 

“And you will banish him from 
your thoughts ?” 

“No, papa, I will not do that.” 

“What ! you dare to say this to 
my face ?” 

“1 cannot promise what is im- 
possible, I have never deceived 
you in anything, and I never will 
deceive you. And I wish you to 
know that I never will cease to love 
him. Nothing can change me, I 
have vowed it in words, and if 
honour would not keep me true to 
my vow, my heart would.” 

“ Don’t talk this rubbish to me, 
about vows and hearts and lovers’ 
eternities—I know the value of it. 
I’m not a girl.” 

“Oh, papa! papa! remember that 


March 


Iam but a girl, and do not be so 
hard and cruel. Remember that, if 
you separate me from him, and take 
away your own love also, I shall 
indeed be desolate.” 

With these plaintive words she 
laid her hand bescechingly on his 
arm; and the old man, in spite of 
himself, was touched by the forlorn 
aspect of the one being whom in all 
the world he loved. He repressed 
any symptom of softening, however, 
except that he said, in a gentler 
tone, “You may leave me now, 
Esmé ; if you deserve my love you 
shall not lose it.” 

When he was left alone he mut- 
tered to himself, “‘ Time,—time, and 
judicious coldness and firmness on 
my part—these will bring her to 
her senses; and then London and 
groove will do the rest. If she 
had been more in London this mad- 
ness would not have taken her; 
if she had been formed by conven- 
tional women she would have been 
incapable of it. But it is not too 
late yet. No, no, not too late, 
London and a groove !” 

Esmé did not appear either that 
night or the next morning. Her 
father made her apologies. An 
overwhelming headache, he said, 
kept her to her room; and only 
Mrs. Ravenhall saw her to take fare- 
well, When she crept down-stairs 
in the afternoon, the house was 
silent and empty; every guest had 
departed ; silence within and gloom 
without; black skies, and moan- 
ing winds, and dreary rain-drifts 
marching up the glen. In this sad 
fashion closed those three bright 
weeks, and Esmé, bereft of her lov- 
er, and estranged from her father, 
was truly all alone. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


Cosmo did not remain long in the 
spot where: their-passionate+farewell 


had been taken. He gave one last 
look-at the Fal,-and the old castle, 
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and the woods—intently gains at 
them, as though to fix indelibly in 
his mind every detail of the scene 
where his spirit was to come and 
keep its daily tryst with Esmé. 
Then he strode rapidly away through 
the woods, and across the bridge, in 
the direction of Finmore. Other 
eyes had beheld the lovers’ pathetic 
interview and their tearful parting. 
Perched in her eyrie, up in the 
ruined tower, the crazy old woman 


who had, more than once, intervened 


so inopportunely, observed it all 
from first to last. But she did not 
come down; she remained perfectly 
still and silent, watching the scene 
with a strangely solemn look in 
her vague face, and only muttering 
to herself, now and then, some scrap 
of doleful song, suggested by what 
was passing down below— 


‘** * Ae fond kiss, and then we sever! 
Ae fareweel, perhaps for ever !’ 


Oh, but it’s waefu’ ! it’s waefu!’ my 


ain heart’s fit to brak,” 

And when the last parting took 
place, the poor old creature, who 
dearly loved Esmé, in her fitful way, 
fairly lifted up her voice and wept, 
sobbing to herself, “Oh, my bonny 
leddy ! my bonny leddy! that’s aye 
sae gude to me! whatfor wad they 
gang to break her kind heart? Oh, 
my bonny leddy !” 

The last sound which Cosmo 
heard, as he passed the bridge, was 
her voice singing among the crags 
up above— 

‘* Had we never loved sae kindly, 

Had we never loved sae blindly, 


Never met or never parted, 
We had ne’er been broken-hearted.” 


This was the sadly appropriate fare- 
well which Dunerlacht gave him. 


When he reached home, he 
walked into the room where Phil 
was sitting, and said, abruptly— 
“Tt is all over, Phil—finally, as far 
as Lord Germistoune can make it 
final. He rejected me with every 
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sort of scorn. But, please, ask me 
no questions, and say nothing 
more about it. I can’t bear it yet. 
I’m going to take a Jong walk now; 
I can’t remain still.” 

“Let me come with you, my 
dear fellow. It’s bad to be alone 
with a sad heart.” 

“No, no; but thank you all the 
same. I must be quite alone; 
Don’t wait dinner for me, or sit up, 
or mind me in any way. It may 
be midnight before I return.” 

Then Cosmo went away and 
wandered far and wide, without 
destination or purpose, save to wear 
out the spirit of unrest, which held 
him in its grip. He was visible no 
more that night; and when he ap- 
peared next day, his friend was by 
no means surprised to hear that he 
was going to leave Finmore within 
an hour. 

“T am going,” he said, “for a 
month of rapid movement and con- 
tinual change of scene,—for a month, 
or a shorter time, if I recover my 
senses sooner. Then I shall return 
to fulfil my pledge to her—to work, 
to hope, to believe, and, I trust, at 
last to win her; for, while I live, 
I shall never despair. Stay here, 
Phil, as long as you please, and the 
longer the better. e establish- 
ment is all engaged for two months 
more, and it is a pity you should 
lose the chance of so good a moor, 
Isa n> return, of course.” 

Phil wished rather to accompany 
his afflicted friend on his travels, but 
Cosmo would not hear of this; so 
he agreed to remain by himself at 
Finmore, buat only for a week. 

So Cosmo bade Phil farewell, and 
went on his way. 

As he went to the station and by 
the road which led past the castle, 
he saw an open vehicle approaching 
him which seemed to contain three 

ersons, and to be piled high with 
uggage in front. As it came up, 
Cosmo discovered that it conveyed 
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Tom Wyedale and his servant, and 
he was for passing with a hurried 
salotation. But Tom would not 
suffer this, halting him with lusty 
shouts, and begging him to de- 
scend and come apart for a few 
minutes’ conversation on urgent 
private affairs. 

When they bad got to a few 

aces’ distance from the servants, 
om stopped, with a grave face, and 
said, “I’ve heard, my dear old boy, 
through my sister, of this con- 
founded catastrophe.” 

“What do you mean?” cried 
Cosmo, angrily. 

“Oh Cosmo! Cosmo! am I not 
your oldest friend? Don’t do dig- 
nity with me, man! I know all 
about it, and there’s no one can be 
half so sorry for it as I am, except 
she and you. But cheer up, old 
fellow. It will all come right at 
last. I’ve always thought that you 
and she were made for each other— 
ever since that time down at Cade- 
nabbia. That’s paying you a com- 
I have 


pliment, I can tell you. 
not known many women who were 
good for much, besides herself ; and 
she’s good enough to redeem the 


character of the whole sex. And I 
say it will all come right, because 
she is so good, and would never 
throw a fellow over when she once 
liked him; I am sure of that. Still, 
Cosmo, I’m awfully sorry for you, 
awfully.” 

“Thanks, Tom; you're a good 
fellow.” 

“And I was thinking, Cosmo, 
that it might be a comfort to you, 
when you’re down in your luck 
(which won’t last long, I think, for 
his lordship is not immortal, and, 
fortunately, stricken in years and 
really getting shaky)—that it might 
be a comfort to you, when down in 
your luck, to have your old pal 
with you, who would do his best to 
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cheer you up. So here FE have 
come, with bag and baggage, to 
take no refusal, but foree my way 
into Finmore. I’m leaving Dun- 
erlacht, at any rate, so don’t sup. 
pose I’m putting myself to incon- 
venience.” 

“It’s really good of you, Tom,” 
said Cosmo; “ but, you see, I’m on 
a journey myself; indeed I’m not 
going back to Finmore.” 

“What! and you're going to 
leave all that grand shooting which 
Davidson says you've hardly 
touched ?” 

“Phil Denwick is to stay there 
for a week.” 

“A week! and one gun!” 

“Oh Tom! if you like to go on 
there, and stay in my absence, you 
are most welcome, Stay till the 
end of the season, if you please, 
You will find servants and every- 
thing there, and no one knows I’m 
not going to return.” 

“My dear Cosmo, that is a very 
good offer and a very kind one. It 
is not likely that I shall be able to 
stay long, and it will be sad to be 
there in your absence, knowing the 
unhappy cause of it. Still,.I will 
go there for a little. I think it 
will be a relief to your mind to 
know that the grouse are being 
properly shot, won’t it ?” 

“Its well they should not be 
wasted. Good-bye, Tom.” 

“ Good-bye, and good luck to you 
before long.” 

And so this fortunate scamp, 
amidst the disasters of his friends, 
rose, as usual, to the surface; and 
went on, and, to the joy of old 
Davidson, abode at Finmore for 
many weeks, and made _ himself 
thoroughly comfortable, and “ tooz- 
led” the “Three Kimmers” to his 
heart’s content, and “slated” the 
game everywhere, as it had seldom 
been “slated ” before. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN FISHERIES AND THE HALIFAX COMMISSION. 


TueEre are probably but few per- 
sons in this country, outside of 
those official and diplomatic circles 
more immediately interested in such 
matters, who are aware that the 
famous Treaty of Washington of 
the 8th of May 1871, between Great 
Britain and the United States—one 
of the first-fraits of whick was the 
settlement of the so-called Alabama 
claims—owed its birth to an inter- 
national question of much more 
ancient date than those difficulties 
with which it is generally associated 
in the public mind. This question, 
which, whilst perhaps never assum- 
ing the prominent position, nor 
evoking that intense passion of pub- 
lie feeling which was aroused by 
the Alabama controversy, had yet. 
on more than one’ occasion during 
the present century, threatened se- 
riously to compromise the amicable 
relations subsisting between Great 
Britain and the United States. Nor 
has it perhaps been commonly under- 
stood that the very question which 
led to the signature of that treaty, 
and to which no inconsiderable 
portion of its stipulations is de- 
voted, remained unsettled until 
last year. The people of Canada, 
as those more immediately inter- 
ested in the matter, may no doubt 
have been more fully alive to the 
importance of the question which 
we now propose to discuss, but the 
general public in England have 
taken but little interest in, and 
possess but a vague knowledge of, 
the matter. When, therefore, it 
was announced in the public press 
that the Halifax Fisheries Com- 
mission had, on the 23d of Novem- 
ber last, pronounced an award of 
5,500,000 dollars in favour of Great 
Britain, the statement was received 
with not unnatural surprise. 


“ What,” it was asked, “ is it all 
about? Why has this Commission 
been sitting at Halifax? and why 
have they awarded this large sum 
to the British Government ?” 

It is true that notices which have 
lately appeared in some of our 
leading journals may have given a 
general outline of the matter. It 
is, however, impossible that, with- 
in the ordinary limits of an article, 
the subject should be so fully treated 
as to convey to the general reader 
a clear idea of the interests at stake, 
and of the real bearing of the ques- 
tion ; and we propose now to give, in 
the first instance, a brief sketch of the 
historical features of the Canadian 
fisheries question; and next, to 
furnish such a practical aecount of 
the fisheries themselves, as may lead 
the public mind to a just apprecia- 
tion of the issues involved. 

The fisheries on the Atlantic 
coast of North America have been 
celebrated for the richness of their 
yield since the first days of the 
discovery of the vast continent in 
whose wealth and prosperity they 
form a material element. Probably 
the earliest allusion to the subject 
which is to be found relates to New- 
foundland; and it is recorded that 
when, on his adventurous journe 
in 1497, Sebastian Cabot first sight- 
ed the coast of that island, “ Bac- 
calaos” was the name given by him 
to the country, in allusion to the 
vast quantity of codfish to be found 
in its vicinity—a name which, under 
its modern disguise of “ Baccaleu,” 
still clings to an-island on the coast, 
Later, in 1614, the famous Captain 
John Smith speaks of finding about 
Monhegan, on the coast of Maine, 
“within a square of two or three 
leagues, the strangest fish-pond” 
ever seen by mortal eyes, In 1619 
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it is reported that an English ship 
took, in the North American waters, 
fish which yielded £2100 (a very 
considerable sum in those days) ; 
and that next year several ships 
did even better than that. 

These fisheries then, by degrees, 
attracted the enterprise of many 
nations; and since that date until 
the outbreak of the War of Inde- 
pendence in 1775, had been stead- 
ily and progressively increasing in 
value and productiveness, until they 
formed the support and occupation 
of a vast number of seafaring per- 
sons, who pursued their adventur- 
ous calling throughout an area of 
waters extending from the coast of 
Labrador on the. north, to Chesa- 
peake and Delaware Bays in the 
south, including the shores of New- 
foundland, the Gulf or Bay of St. 
Lawrence, Nova Scotia, the Bay of 
Fundy, and the New England 
States. 

By the act of secession from the 
British Crown, the new-born citi- 
zens of the United States of neces- 
sity lost the privileges which they 
had previously enjoyed of fishing 
in the territorial waters washin 
the coast of that portion of North 
America which still retained its al- 
legiance to the mother country ; and 
a large portion of the negotiations 
omg the conclusion of the 

reaty of Peace of 1783 was de- 
voted to a discussion as to how far 
such privileges should be restored 
to those who, by their revolt, and by 
the establishment of their position 
as an independent Power, had natn- 
rally forfeited all just claim to their 
continued enjoyment. The treaty 
of 1783, so far as it relates to this 
question, was in the nature of a 
compromise, Certain rights of fish- 
ing in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, on 
the shores of Newfoundland, Nova 
Scotia, the Magdalen Islands, and 
Labrador, were conceded to citizens 
of the United States; but these 
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rights were by no means so full as 
those which they had previously 
enjoyed as subjects of the British 
Crown. The war of 1812, how- 
ever, according to a now well-recog- 
nised law of nations, abrogated 
this treaty; and although, at the 
negotiations which resulted in the 
signature of the Treaty of Ghent in 
1814, the question of the fisheries 
was again fully discussed, it was 
found impossible at the time to 
reconcile the divergent views of the 
high contracting parties. Great 
Britain had intimated, through her 
Commissioners, that she no longer 
intended to grant gratuitously to 
the United States the fishing priv- 
ileges possessed by them previous 
to the outbreak of the war, even 
as limited by the treaty of 1783; 
whereas the United States Commis- 
sioners upheld the doctrine that 
that treaty was not de facto abro- 
gated by the war. Under these 
circumstances, the Treaty of Ghent 
was signed without any allusion 
being made in it to the fisheries 
dispute. 

The result was, that several 
United States vessels were subse- 
quently captured by British cruisers 
for trespassing within British terri- 
torial waters; and so much bitter- 
ness and animosity were thereby 
engendered, that in 1818 negotia- 
tions were again entered into for 
the purpose of settling, in an 
amicable manner, the difficulties 
which had arisen. 

The position of Great Britain at 
this period was, however, widely 
different from that occupied by her 
during the previous negotiations. 
Whilst in 1812 and 1814 she had* 
been fighting, so to speak, all Europe 
with one hand, and the United 
States with the other, she was 
now, in 1818, at peace, and in @ 
position to maintain to the utmost the 
just rights exclusively to be enjoyed 
by the inhabitants of these of her 
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North American colonies which 
still remained faithful to their 
allegiance. The Convention of 
1818, as eventually signed, granted, 
with certain limitations and reser- 
vations, to the citizens of the United 
States, the right to take fish of 
every kind, and to land, for the 
purpose of drying their nets and 
curing their fish, on certain portions 
of the coast of Newfoundland and 
of Labrador; and to take fish on 
the shores of the Magdalen Islands. 
But the United States expressly 
renounced for ever any liberty there- 
tofore enjoyed or claimed by them 
to take or cure fish on or within 
three marine miles of any of the 
coasts, bays, creeks, or harbours 
of His Britannic Majesty’s domin- 
ions in America, not included with- 
in the limitation laid down in the 
Convention. 

It is to be observed that up to 
this period the operations of fisher- 
men on the Atlantic coasts of North 
America had been mainly confined 
to the capture of cod, and other 
fish which may be taken in deep- 
sea waters as well as within terri- 
torial limits (or within three miles 
of the shore); but some ten or 
twelve years subsequent to the con- 
clusion of the Convention of 1818, 
there sprang up a new and profit- 
able branch of the fishing business, 
and one which, moreover, impera- 
tively demanded for its successful 
prosecution an unrestricted access 
to the inshores, This was the 
mackerel-fishery, hitherto unknown 
to, or uncared for by, those who 
had previously devoted their whole 
time and labour to the pursuit of 
other fish. Encroachments by 
American fishermen on British ter- 
ritorial waters naturally occurred— 
renewed and urgent remonsirances 
from the colonists to the Imperial 
Government followed : seizures were 
made, vessels were condemned and 
confiscated,—until, about the year 
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1847, it became evitlent that, if 
serious complications between the 
two countries were to be avoided, 
some settlement of the difficulty 
must be arrived at. 

The most natural solution sug- 
gested itself in the shape of recip- 
rocal freedom in commercial inter- 
course and fishing between the 
United States and the British 
North American colonies; and ne- 
gotiations in this sense were from. 
time to time carried on, without 
any definite result, until the year 
1854, when Lord Elgin, then Gov- 
ernor-General of the British North 
American colonies, negotiated and 
signed a treaty (subsequently known 
as the Reciprocity Treaty) on the- 
5th June 1854 between Great Brit- 
ain and the United States, which 
provided that certain specified ar- 
ticles, the produce of the United 
States and of the British North 
American possessions, should be- 
admitted into either country respec- 
tively, free of duty, and that the- 
fisheries on the Atlantic coast 
should be reciprocally thrown open 
to British and American fishermen, 
The salmon and shad fisheries were, 
however,: reserved by either party 
for the exclusive use of their own: 
subjects; and the United States. 
waters were only thrown open on 
that portion of the coast lying to 
the north of the 36th parallel of 
north latitude. 

Prior, however, to the conclusion 
of this treaty, the most bitter feel- 
ing had been aroused. Collisions be-- 
tween the fishermen were not in- 
frequent ; and in 1852, two Ameri- 
can vessels, which had been seized 
by British cruisers for trespassing 
on the fishing-grounds, were, whilst 
being conveyed by a prize crew 
to St. Andrews for adjudication, 
forcibly released by an armed force,, 
headed by a captain of militia, 
which came out of Eastport inj 
the United States, overpowered the 

T 
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captors, and took possession of the 
vessels, 

As an instance of the grave dan- 
ger to international good feeling 
between the United States and 
Great Britain caused by the then 
existing state of affairs, we may 
mention an incident which the 
— writer remembers to have 

eard narrated by the chief actor 
in the scene, which he will endéay- 
our to reproduce as nearly as pos- 
sible in his own words. 

A well-known fisherman of New 
England was, in the year 1851, 
iboarded by a customs officer in the 
‘Strait of Canso, between Nova 
Scotia and Cape Breton, for the 
purpose of levying the light-dues 
which were then demanded from 
all vessels using the coast. “I was 
boarded,” said Mr. Ebenezer J. 
Smith, as we shall, for the sake of 
dlistinction, venture to call him, 
“by an officer who came for light- 
money at Little Canso. I did not 
pay it, beeause I thought the man 
was not authorised to receive it, 
althongh I was willing to have paid 
had the right man come for it; so 
I asked him for his authority.” 
“And did he show it?” asked his 
interlocutor in a deprecatory man- 
ner; for the sparkle of the old 
man’s eye, and his herculean frame, 
showed that he could still dare and 
do desperate things if provoked. 
“No,” said he. “And what did 
you do then?” “Why, I says to 
him, ‘ Go ashore, you vagabond ; you 
have no business here!’ Says he, 
‘Won't you pay me?’ ‘Not a 
red cent,’ says I; ‘out with you!’ 
He cried out, ‘ Put the helm down!’ 
Says I, ‘Put the helm up!’ but he 
came pretty near shoving us ashore, 
as we were within ten fathoms of 
the rocks. Says he, ‘Who are 
you?’ I said, ‘I am Mr. Eben- 
ezer Smith.’ Says he, ‘I will 
take you anyhow; I will have a 
eutter from Big Canso or a man-of- 
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war.’ I asked him if he meant to 
do all that, and he said he was just 
the man to do it. I seized him to 
put him back into his boat, and he 
stripped off and told me that it 
took a good man to handle him, 
With that 1 made a Junge at him, 
and if he had not jumped ten feet 
I would have had the head off his 
body. Then I seized him by the 
nape of the neck and the breeches, 
and chucked him into his boat. 
After that three cutters came down 
and chased me. They fired eleven 
balls — 12-pounders— at me, one 
boring my vessel through and 
through; five shots struck her, and 
we were chased six or seven miles, 
but we got off” The old gen- 
tleman further recounted how, in 
1838, notwithstanding the probi- 
bition, he had established himself 
on the ice in Fortune Bay, and 
had taken a winter cargo of her- 
ring within the forbidden limits, 
in defiance of a posse of thirty 
armed persons who came to drive 
him off. “Yes,” said he, with evi- 
dent pride, “I was right inshore; 
but I drove the whole calabash 
of them off, secured a cargo, 
and got safe home.” All this 
quick temper and hostile action 
were the outcome of ill-feeling fo- 
mented by the fisheries quarrel ; 
and it is needless to point out the 
very serious international conse- 
quences which might have ensued 
had either the customs officer or 
this bold law-breaker been killed in 
these affrays. And it is easy to see 
how New England fishermen, who 
are a rough-and-ready and perhaps 
a not too law-abiding race, cannot 
be made to understand why at one 
time they are allowed to fish in 
those waters which their fathers 
before them had frequented, and 
are at another time prohibited from 
doing so. 

Be this as it may, the difficulties 
previously existing were laid at rest 
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by the Reciprocity Treaty for a 
period of ten years, on the expira- 
tion of which either party had the 
right to give twelve months’ notice 
of their desire to terminate it. 

Unfortunately at this time public 
feeling in the United States towards 
England had been excited by the 
events of the civil war, and it was 
probably as much owing to this as 
to any other cause that, in 1865, the 
required notice was, by order of 
his Government, given by the 
United States minister at London ; 
and the treaty accordingly termi- 
nated the next year. 

Then, at once, at a period of 
peculiar international irritation the 
two Governments found themselves 
again face to face with the old diffi- 
culties and dangers incidental to 
the fisheries question. United 
States fishermen, impelled by the 
habit of gencrations, would visit the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence; fish were to 
be found inshore, and they were 
prepared to run the risk of seizure 
in their pursuit. There could be 
no doubt as to the necessity for 
Great Britain, in the interests of 
her North American colonists, at 
once taking steps to enforce a re- 
cognition of national rights, but 
the very grave danger of causing a 
serious rupture between the two 
countries, by any harsh or over- 
stringent measures, could not be 
overlooked; and it was therefore 
resolved, as a temporary expedient, 
to admit United States fishermen 
to the freedom of the inshore waters 
on the payment of a small licence 
fee. The system thus introduced, 
however, after a trial of four years, 
completely failed in its operation, 
owing to the neglect of United 
States fishermen to provide them- 
selves with licences, since they found 
it easy to evade the vigilance of the 
cutters and to enjoy by stealth a 
participation in the inshore fisheries 
without paying the tax. 
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We remember to have heard it 
said by Americans—after dinner— 
that the guiding principles of a 
citizen of the great Republic were,— 
first, to get on ; then to get honour ; 
and lastly, to get honest. Without 
imputing any such motives to the 
New England fishermen, who are, 
as a rule, an open-hearted and 
sailor-like, yet withal a rough-and- 
ready class, it will easily be under- 
stood how, when they found that 
inshore fishing in Canadian waters 
could be practically carried on 
without payment, the desire to do 
a smart thing, and to override re- 
strictions which they regarded as 
oppressive, prevailed ; and continued 
and increasing encroachments were 
the result, In the year 1870, 
therefore, strict preventive meas- 
ures were adopted by Great Brit- 
ain for the protection of the fishing- 
grounds, Cruisers, both imperial 
and colonial, were once more sta- 
tioned along the coast. Fishing- 
vessels were seized and condemned 
for trespassing within the forbid- 
den limits; and so much bitterness 
of feeling was provoked, that it be- 
came necessary, in order to prevent 
collisions between the rival fishing 
populations of the two countries, 
to station a considerable force at 
the more frequented spots in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. Of course 
such a state of affairs could not. be 
suffered to last; and towards the 
close of 1870, negotiations were 
again commenced with a view to 
a friendly settlement of the ques- 
tion. The proposals thus made led 
eventually to an agreement between 
the two countries to refer all the 
subjects of disagreement at that 
time existing between them, includ- 
ing the Alabama claims, to an in- 
ternational Commission, known as 
the Joint High Commission, which 
sat at Washington in 1871, and 
whose labours resulted in the sig- 
nature of the treaty of the 8th of 
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May of the same year, whereby, it 
is to be hoped, have been set at rest 
now for ever all subjects of dissen- 
sion between Great Britain and the 
United States. 

The method by which the fish- 
eries difficulty was overcome in 
this treaty was as follows: The 
inshore fisheries of British North 
America, and those of the United 
States (to the north of the 39th 
parallel of north latitude only) 
were thrown open to the fishermen 
of either country, with the old 
reservation of the salmon and shad 
fisheries, which were, as before in 
the Reciprocity Treaty, reserved by 
either party for the exclusive use 
of their own fishermen. Fish and 


fish-oil were also to be reciprocally 
admitted, duty free, into the United 
States and the British North Ameri- 
can provinces respectively : and in- 
asmuch as it was claimed by the 
British Commissioners, during the 
negotiation of the treaty, that the 


concessions made by Great Britain 
in respect to the fisheries exceeded 
those made by the Uniied States, 
it was agreed that a Commission 
should be appointed to determine 
whether any, and if so, what, sum 
in money should be paid by the 
Government of the United States 
to that of her Britannic Majesty in 
the shape of an equivalent. The 
Commission ,thus provided for did 
not meet until the 15th of June 
last; when, after a sitting of nearly 
six months, held at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, during which the subject 
was no doubt exhaustively dis- 
cussed, an award was pronounced 
by a majority of two out of three 
Commissioners to the amount of 
$5,500,000, or about £1,100,000, 
in favour of Great Britain. 

The United States Commissioner 
is reported to have dissented from 
this award, and his dissent is quot- 
ed in extenso in some of the Amer- 
ican journals, The papers relative 
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to the proceedings of the Commis- 
sion have not, however, as yet 
been officially laid before the pub- 
lic; and we do not propose in the 
present article to enter upon the 
question df the validity of an award 
delivered by a majority of the 
Commissioners, further than to say, 
that we cannot doubt that the sum 
awarded will be cheerfully and 
honourably paid by the United 
States. 

The composition of the Commis- 
sion is a guarantee of the manner in 
which the inquiry has been con- 
ducted. The President, Mr. Maur- 
ice Delfosse, the Belgian Minister 
at Washington, is remarkable for 
his elevated character and social 
good-breeding ; whilst his colleagues, 
Sir Alex. T. Galt and the Hon, 
Ensign H. Kellogg, the nominees 
respectively of Great Britain and 
the United States, are both well 
known as men of mark and ability. 
Judge Foster, the United States 
agent, is a distinguished ornament 
of the Massachusetts bar; and we 
must congratulate the British Agent, 
Mr. Francis Clare Ford, on the dip- 
lomatic tact and ability which have 
enabled him to bring his case to a 
successful issue. The Secretary of 
the Commission was Mr. J. H. G. 


_ Bergne of the British Foreign Office; 


and the services of eminent Counsel 
were retained on either side in order 
to insure a thorough investigation, 
The award thus given by the Hali- 
fax Commission is, however, but a 
temporary solution of the difficulty. 
The payment just assessed is but 
one for a period of twelve years, 
dating from 1873, at the close of 
which, either the United States or 
Great Britain may, under the terms 
of the treaty of Washington, put 
an end to the existing arrangement. 
There remain, therefore, seven years 
during which to negotiate the terms 
of some permanent agreement; fail- 
ing which, the two Governments 
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will once more, in 1885, find them- 
selves involved in all the old em- 
barrassments connected with the 
fisheries dispute. 

The foregoing is an historical out- 
line of an international question of 
now nearly a century’s growth. It 
will be’seen by those familiar with 
the subject that many incidental 
poiots of interest have been left by 
us untouched—such as the head- 
land question, which lies in the 
difficulty of arriving at an inter- 
national agreement whether the 
exclusive territorial jurisdiction of 
the coastal line of three miles should 
be held to follow the contours of 
the coast, or whether bays excéed- 
ing six miles in width at the mouth 
—such as those of Fundy, Chaleur, 
Chesapeake, and Delaware — are 
within the exclusive jurisdiction of 
the countries intra fauces terre of 
whose possessions they lie. We 


have always considered that this 
question owed no small amount of 


the importance attached to it to a 
very simple confusion of names, A 
glance at the map will show that 
on the whole extent of the Canadi- 
an coast, the two bays which, both 
from their size and geographical 
situation, would be most likely to 
occupy a prominent position in this 
controversy, are those of Fundy and 
Chaleur. With regard to the 
former, her Majesty’s Government 
have, we believe, practically relaxed 
for many years past their right 
of exclusive dominion. There re- 
mains, then, the “ Bay of Chaleur.” 
Now this term is applied by the 
older American fishermen, not to 
the particular indent or arm of the 
sea so nathed on the map, but to 
the whole extent of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. Hence it is not surpris- 
ing that when there was talk of 
the Bay des Chaleur being closed 
to American vessels, no small com- 
motion should be aroused in the 
fishing communities, which no 
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doubt also found its reflex in the 
negotiations between the two Gov- 
ernments. 

We have not, in this article, 
attempted to explain the difficulties 
arising on the question of the right 
of United States fishermen, under 
the terms of the treaties, to trans- 
ship their cargoes of fish, or to buy 
bait, ice, and supplies in British 
North American ports—our pur- 
pose being to confine the remainder 
of our observations to a practical 
account of the fishing business as 
pursued in the North Atlantic at 
the present day. We shall, how- 
ever, look forward with interest to 
the publication of the papers, which 
will no doubt contain a thorough 
and complete presentment of the 
various aspects of the case. In the 
meanwhile, what we have said can- 
not fail to carry a conviction of 
the danger of grave international 
troubles, caused by such a state of 
affairs as we have described. 

The fishing-grounds relative to 
which this international difficulty 
has arisen, may be defined as exist- 
ing in four distinct areas :— 

Ist, The Newfoundland and 
Labrador inshore fisheries. 

2d, The Grand Bank of New- 
foundland, and other banks situ- 
ated at various distances from the 
coast. 

8d, The Canadian fisheries, com- 
prising—now that Prince Edward 
Island and Nova Scotia form part 
of the Dominion—the Guif of St. 
Lawrence, including both shores as 
far as Father Point; Prince Edward 
and the Magdalen Islands; Cape 
Breton and the whole length of 
coast of Nova Scotia; and the Bay 
of Fundy. 

4th, The fishing-grounds off the 
New England States, extending 
from the 36th parallel of north lati- 
tude in the south, to the entrance” 
of the Bay of Fundy on the north. 

We propose to devote a small 
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space to a description of each of 
these fishing-grounds, but may pre- 
mise the following remarks, which 
apply to the whole coastal line 
above defined. 

The food-fishes which frequent 
these waters are the cod, hake, hali- 
but, mackerel, herring, and pollock, 
with some other kinds to be found in 
less abundance; not to mention the 
inexhaustible quantity and variety 
of bait-fishes which swarm through- 
out the whole of these waters. 

The habits of these fish are as 
yet but imperfectly understood. 
Notwithstanding the researches of 
scientists, the difficulty of follow- 
ing their migrations or hiberna- 
tions throughout the vast seas 
and great depths of water which 
they may frequent, has proved thus 
far practically insuperable. It is, 
however, at all events certain, that 
those two descriptions which pos- 
sess the greatest commercial value— 
viz., the cod and the mackerel—are 
essentially cold-water fishes, loving 
a temperature of about 40° Fabr., 
and in fact invariably selecting the 
coldest water, where ice is not ac- 
tually present, for the purpose of 
spawning. Cod-fish are believed to 
migrate at various seasons of the 
year, according to locality. The 
Lofoden Islands, on the Norwegian 
coast, are known to be one of 
their great spawning-grounds; and 
they can be taken throughout the 
year at various parts of the coast 
of Newfoundland and Labrador, 
according to the temperature of the 
water. As a rule, however, it seems 
to be beyond question that, when 
in any locality the thermal condi- 
tions become unsuited to their 
habits, the cod seek a more con- 
genial zone, either in the deep sea 
waters or on other parts of the 
coast. The same remark applies 
to the mackerel, which can rarely 
or never be taken in waters that 
exceed a certain maximum tempera- 


ture. Hence they are caught off the 
United States coast in the spring ; 
along the coast of Nova Scotia in 
the summer ; and then to the north, 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, in the 
early and late autumn; until the 
last fish of the season are found 
once more, late in November, on 
the United States coast. 

These facts have suggested to 
some scientific inquirers that the 
great body of mackerel habitually 
migrate northward every season in 
the direction we have described, re- 
turning south as the temperature of 
the water falls, and being eventu- 
ally lost sight of in the south, off 
the American coast. A theory has, 
however, been lately advanced, that 
during the winter months the mack- 
ere] retire from the coast and hi- 
bernate in the mud—this theory 
being strongly supported by the 
fact, attested by many observers, 
that when occasionally found in the 
winter or early spring, they have a 
film over the eye, apparently to 
protect it from the attacks of par- 
asites during the period of hiber- 
nation. 

Our knowledge on these and other 
interesting questions of natural his- 
tory will doubtless, ere long, receive 
important additions. The United 
States Government, recognising the 
importance of the study of ocean 
physics as a means of increasing 
the agg. sam of her maritime pop- 
ulation, have placed a commodious 
steamer at the disposal of that emi- 
nent ichthyologist,. Professor Baird, 
who, accompanied by a staff of com- 
petent scientific gentlemen, spends 
a portion of each year in investiga- 
tions similar to those undertaken 
by H.M.S. Challenger. Professor 
Sars and others, on the Norwegian 
coast, have for years been carrying on 
systematic and searching inquiries 
into the natural history and habits 
of fish; and Professor Hind in 
Canada, and many others, are de- 
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voting their attention to the sub- 
ject. We have not space to enter 
upon any exhaustive inquiry into 
the various facts and theories al- 
ready put forward in this interest- 
ing study; but imperfect as are the 
data at the present moment, it 
nevertheless follows, from what has 
now been definitely ascertained as 
to the habits of the cod and mack- 
erel, that the Arctic current and 
the Gulf Stream must exercise a 
powerful influence in determining 
the habitat of these fish on the 
North American coast; and it is 
probably due to the action of these 
currents that the fisheries there owe 
their world-wide celebrity. 

The Arctic current flows through 
the Straits of Belle Isle, on the 
north of Newfoundland, and charges 
the whole Gulf of St. Lawrence 
with a volume of cold water, thereby 
producing the precise conditions 
most favourable to fish-life. South- 
ward its action becomes less and 
less felt, until, when in summer on 
the coasts of the New England 
States it finally loses its cold tem- 
perature by the admixture of warmer 
water from the Gulf Stream, the 
thermal conditions become unsuited 
to those fish who find their congenial 
home in the colder regions of the 
North. The result is, that whilst 
the capital and labour embarked in 
the fisheries by the British North 
American colonists are confined ex- 
clusively to the neighbourhood of 
their homes, where fish abound for 
the greater portion of the year, the 
enterprise of the New England 
States is devoted to fishing opera- 
tions, according to season, along the 
whole extent of the North Ameri- 
can shores northward from the 36th 
parallel of north latitude. 

Whilst on the subject of the 
Arctic current, we may be pardoned 
a passing allusion to an idea which 
we have heard mentioned, and 
which, although verging on the 
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fantastic, cannot yet fail to strike 
the imagination from its very grand- 
eur and audacity of conception. It 
is contended that the severe climate 
of Canada during the winter months 
is due entirely to the volume of icy 
water which collects in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence ; and that, by the sub- 
stitution of a warmer supply, the 
climate of the whole of the British 
North American provinces would 
be changed and assimilated to that 
of the south of France or Spain, so 
as to afford unlimited capabilities 
for agricultural development in a 
soil already recognised, in spite of 
climatic disadvantages, as being in 
many parts extraordinarily fertile. 
The means by which it is proposed 
thus to emulate the hand of the 
Creator is to close the Straits of 
Belle Isle by a dike or isthmus, 
to be formed across the narrowest 
portion of the channel, thereby 
blocking out the Arctic current, 
and rendering the whole Gulf of 
St. Lawrence dependent for its 
supply of oceanic waters on the 
warmer currents entering by the 
Northumberland Strait, on the south 
of Newfoundland. The materials, 
say the advocates of this scheme, 
are at hand in an inexhaustible 
supply of stone on the adjacent 
shores. The breadth of the passage 
is not great; and nothing but a 
certain amount of time, capital, 
and energy are required to conyert 
Canada into a very Garden of Eden.. 
We doubt whether, the facet being 
accomplished, the result would be 
precisely that anticipated, for many 
reasons; not the least being the 
enormous body of ioy water in Hud- 
son Bay lying immediately to the 
north of Canada: and we do not 
imagine that this somewhat vision~ 
ary scheme is ever likely to take. 
practical hold of the Canadian 
public mind; but in view of such 
a possibility, which we have heard 
seriously advanced, we cannot avoid 
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pointing to the old and well-worn 
fable of the dog, the bone, and the 
shadow. The fisheries are the bone 
(a bone of contention, truly, be- 
tween Great Britain and the United 
States); an ideal climate the sha- 
dow. In snatching at the one, the 
substance must inevitably be lost— 
the fisheries in the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence would cease to exist it a 
warmer atmosphere. 

Let us now descend from cloud- 
land, and plunge at once into the 
substantial fog-banks of Newfound- 
land, which, first of the fishing- 
grounds by right of priority, claim 
our attention. 

The cod-fishery pursued by the 
inhabitants of this ancient colony 
is, contrary to a rather general im- 

ression, not on the Grand Banks, 

ut exclusively inshore. The Grand 
Bank fishery is mainly carried on 
by French and American fishermen ; 
and although an attempt has re- 
cently been made by the Govern- 
ment of Newfoundland to stimulate 
native enterprise in this direction 
by means of bounties, it has not 
been attended with much success, 
only four or five vessels having un- 
dertaken voyages to the banks, The 
Newfoundland fishery, therefore, as 
a local industry, remains, as we have 
said, inshore—that is to say, within 
one, two, or three miles of land. 

The main business is the pro- 
duction of dried cod-fish for home 
consumption, and especially for ex- 
ana to the markets of the 

editerranean, the West Indies, 
Brazil, and the United States. The 
annual quantity and value of sale- 
able cod-fish cured and dried on the 
island are very considerable—the 
exports in 1874 amounting to the 
large total of 4,495,760 dollars, or 
very nearly one million sterling; 
to which must be added the value 
of other fish and fish-products an- 
nually exported, including herrings 
and fish-oil, which swells the total 
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for the same-year to 8,511,710 
dollars, 

So great, however, is the import- 
ance of cod-fish as the staff of life 
of the seafaring population, that the 
word fish means, in Newfoundland, 
cod-fish alone. “ Which would you 
prefer, sir?’ says a fish-dealer in 
St. John’s; “fish or halibut?” or 
herring, as the case may be: and so 
much has the word grown to bear 
this local significance, that we be- 
lieve a decision given by a New- 
foundland court respecting a contract 
for the supply of a certain quantity 
of fish, was to the effect that, in 
the absence of any words to the 
contrary, the contract must be held 
to imply codfish alone. 

The population engaged in cateh- 
ing and curing this fish numbered 
about 46,000 in 1874. They employ 
mostly open boats, although, in some 
instances, small vessels of from 8 to 
10 tons are used. It is estimated that 
in some years the number of boats 
engaged was 18,611, and of vessels 
1197, inclusive of those for the seal- 
fishery, which is principally carried 
on in decked vessels. Both vessels 
and boats are generally equipped 
with hand-lines and hooks, the fish 
brought in being immediately dress- 
ed, split, and spread out to dry on 
wooden stages erected at convenient 
spots on the shore, whence it is sent 
to the merchants for exportation. 

The above-mentioned value of fish- 
products is that of the whole coast 
of Newfoundland and Labrador; 
and here it is needful to explain 
shortly how far the possessory rights 
of Great Britain in the coastal 
fisheries of Newfoundland are af- 
fected by international obligations. 

The French still possess, as a 
relic of their ancient sovereignty 
over the island, concurrent rights of 
fishing with British subjects on that 
part of the coast situated between 
Quirpon on the northern extremity 
of Newfoundland, and the Ramea 
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Islands on the south—comprising 
the whole of the western and a part 
of the southern coast. The islands 
of St. Pierre and Miquelon, lying’ a 
short distance off the south shore, 
are still retained by France, and 
form the basis of operations for a 
very considerable fleet of fishing- 
vessels, which annually traverse the 
Atlantic from the ports of Brittany 
and Normandy to engage in the cod- 
fishery, both on the Grand Banks 
and inshore. These French rights 
have, by the way, given rise to an- 
other long-standing international 
question between Great Britain and 
France; but into this it is not our 
present purpose to, inquire. The 
matter, however, is one of the 
greatest interest to the colonists; 
and various plans have been sug- 
gested for coming to some satisfac- 
tory understanding with the French 
Government which might reconcile 
conflicting interests. No such set- 
tlement has been as yet arrived at; 
and the state of public feeling among 
British subjects in Newfoundland 
on this question may be not inaptly 
illustrated by the reply we once 
heard made by a judge of the old 
school at St. John’s to the query, 
“If you were sent to Paris on a 
mission to solve this difficulty, what 
language should you employ ?” 
“ What language should I use?” re- 
plied he, sternly ;. “why, I should 
say, § Clear out !’” 

The United States had, previ- 
ously to the Treaty of Washington, 
acquired similar rights to those en- 
joyed by the French on the west- 
ern and part of the southern coast; 
and, as will have been seen by the 
historical sketch at the commence- 
ment of this article, they have now 
also the right of unrestricted fishing 
on all other portions of the coast 
for a period of twelve years, ter- 
minable in 1885. They have not 
as yet, however, made much practi- 
cal use of the inshore waters, except 
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for ove purpose, and tkat is as a 
source of bait-supply for the prosecu- 
tion of the Grand Bank fishery. For 
this purpose the privilege is to them 
simply invaluable; since fresh bait, 
indispensable to success, can only 
be readily obtained on the coast 
of Newfoundland by their vessels 
when actually fishing on the Grand 
Banks. 

It is impossible for any one not 
practically acquainted with the 
shores of this island to credit the 
surprising abundance of small fish 
of all -kinds which exists there. 
The writer remembers, in Placentia 
Bay, when the caplin were school- 
ing in to the shore, to have himself 
caught three of these fish in one 
grasp of the hand, stooping from 
the beach, their thickness in the 
water being such as to prevent the 
possibility of escape. They are 
similar in appearance and taste to 
the English smelt, and form, during 
the season when they are available, 
not only a palatable dish, but an 
admirable bait for cod-fish ; and in 
such abundance are they taken in 
summer, that they are used exten- 
sively for manure, It has struck 
us that it might be possible ‘to 
utilise this superabundant supply 
by the method of preserving in 
oil which has been applied with 
such success to the sardines, and 
more recently in Cornwall to the 
pilchard. 

The squid, a species of cuttle-fish, 
is also found in great abundance in 
the coves and harbours, and is taken 
by a process known as “ jigging” — 
namely, with a hook and line, which 


‘is rapidly drawn up and down by 


the fisherman seated in his boat. 
Herring, too, is very plentiful, and, 
as well as the squid, is used in large 
quantities for bait. The former is, 
however, probably the very best 
bait which can be obtained for bank- 
fishing, on account of its toughness 
on the hook. The practice of bar- 
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ring herring which is now practised 
on the south coast for the supply 
of American “ bankers,” is greatly 
to be reprehended, It consists in 
stretching a line of nets across the 
mouth of any small creek, and con- 
fining a school of herring which 
may have been watched inshore. 
By this practice not only is a large 
portion of the enclosed fish destroy- 
ed, but it has a most damaging 
effect on the inshore fishing-grounds, 
both by unduly depleting the sup- 
ply of bait and by poisoning the 
waters with dead fish. The cod, 
as is well known, follow the small 
bait-fishes inshore ; and to the pres- 
ence of the latter in good condition 
the richness of the inshore fisheries 
of the island may be entirely attri- 
buted ; and on the preservation and 
development of the bait supply will 
mainly depend the future prosperity 
of the seafaring population of the 
colony—once killed, it may be im- 
possible to revive the goose which 
laid the golden eggs. 

Fish, then, and fishing, are the 
very backbone and mainstay of the 
inhabitants of Newfoundland, and 
they must naturally regard with the 
greatest jealousy any abandonment 
of their exclusive possessory rights 
in fishing-grounds which are to them 
of such vital importance. 

The Grand Banks of Newfound- 
land are situated at a distance of 
from 30 to 200 miles off the south 
and south-east coast of the island, 
and are therefore not comprised 
within British territorial jurisdic- 
tion. . The fisheries—which are car- 
ried on there, as we have said, prin- 
cipally by the Americans and the 
French—extend over a vast area, 
probably some 60,000 square miles 
of water, in soundings of from 40 
to 100 fathoms. The method of 
fishing is either by the hand-line, 
or with the “bultow” or “ trawl,” 
as it is termed on the American 
continent. This is by no means a 
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similar ‘appliance to what is called 
a “trawl” net in England, which 
consists in a frame resting on iron 
supports or heads, behind which ex- 
tends a large bag-net similar to a 
dredge, the whole contrivance being 
dragged along the bottom of the 
sea by a vessel sailing slowly with 
the tide. This method of fishing 
is at present unknown on the west- 
ern side of the Atlantic, though it 
is probable that it might be prac- 
tised successfully, especially off the 
American coast, where there exist 
the necessary condition of a smooth 
and sandy bottom, which presents 
no obstacles to the dragging beam. 

The Transatlantic trawl or “ bul- 
tow” consists, however, in a line of 
enormous length, furnished with 
many small lines of about four or 
five feet, fastened at regular dis- 
tances, and each equipped with 
several hooks, so that on the whole 
extent of the “bultow” there ma 
be some thousands of hooks. These 
are carefully baited, and the whole 
line is then sunk fo the bottom, 
and allowed to remain there some 
hours, when it is drawn up, and the 
fish disengaged as it is pulled on 
board. The amount of bait required 
in this process is very large, and 
must be of the best quality as to 
toughness on the hook, and, above 
all, fresh. Salt bait, such as salted 
clams, pogies, and slivers, is indeed 
used to some extent by the Grand 
Bankers, but it compares unfavour- 
ably with fresh bait under any cir- 
cumstances. The latter can be kept 
in a fit state for a certain time by 
the use of ice, but can only be pre- 
served by this process during a 
short portion of a trip, after which 
it is necessary to run in to the ad- 
jacent coast for a fresh supply. 

The manner of fitting out and 
paying the crew of an American 
Grand Banker will be described 
when we come to speak of the ope- 
rations of the New England fisher- 
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men. Meanwhile, let us pass on to 
the Canadian fishing-grounds. 

These comprise the whole Gulf or 
Bay of St. Lawrence, Cape Breton, 
Nova Scotia, and the Bay of Fundy. 
The area of the fishing-ground of 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence within the 
100-fathom line of soundings is 
about 60,000 square miles; and 
the remaining portion, including 
the coastal water of Nova Scotia and 
the Bay of Fundy, approximates to 
another 60,000 square miles: so 
that the total may be estimated at 
120,000 square miles, of which a 
very considerable portion is situ- 
ated within the exclusive territorial 
jurisdiction of Great Britain. The 
Canadian fishermen carry on their 
operations both in open boats and 
in decked vessels. In 1876 the 
number of boats employed was 
20,241, manned by 40,032 men; 
and of vessels, 1379, manned by 
9097 men. It is not uncommon 
to combine the occupation of farm- 
ing and fishing ; so that the owner of 
the boats, engaged for a great por- 
tion of the year in agricultural 
pursuits, is always ready ,to avail 
himself of a prosperous season in 
the fishing business. Fishing ope- 
rations, to a large extent, are also 
carried on by firms from Jersey and 
the Channel Islands, principally 
on the shores of the province of 
Quebec. 

The annual production of the 
Dominion fisheries, as given in the 
returns of the Department of the 
Marine and Fisheries of Canada, is 
very great, amounting in 1874 to 
11,235,168 dollars, or considerably 
more than £2,000,000 sterling; 
and it is even probable that these 
figures do not adequately represent 
the true total, which is extremely 
difficult to gauge with accuracy. 

Cod-fish, mackerel, herring, j lob- 
sters, and many other varieties, are 
included in these returns, and are 
used both for home consumption 
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and for export,—hard-dried cod-fish 
being sent to the West Indies, 
Brazils, and other warm climates; 
whilst the softer-cured qualities 
find a market in the United States 
and the Mediterranean. Mackerel, 
both fresh and salt, is largely export- 
ed ,to the United States. Smoked 
herring is consumed in almost every 
quarter of the globe; and a large 
business in cured ‘lobsters has lately 
sprung up from Canada to Europe 
and the United States, 

In connection with the lobster 
trade, the late Administration of the 
United States indulged in a very 
singular freak of legislation. Hav- 
ing, under the stipulations of the 
Washington Treaty, removed the 
duty previously imposed on fish, 
they clapped on the Canadian tins 
in which the lobsters are canned a 
very considerable tax, probably on 
the principle applied by Canning 
to the Dutch, that the Canadians 
were in the habit of “giving too 
little and asking too much.” We 
wish we could here diverge into a 
description of a Canadian lobster- 
spearing party by torch-light at night 
—a picturesque and exciting amuse- 
ment —but space forbids us to 
linger. 

The mackerel and herring fish- 
eries are those, however, which 
have chiefly given rise to disputes 
with the United States. The best 

unds for the former are un- 
doubtedly within the territorial 
limits, although occasional good 
catches are made on the outlying 
banks, such as Orphan, Bradelle, 
and Fisherman’s; whilst the latter 
are invariably taken close inshore 
by means of nets, the best localities 
being at the Magdalen Islands and 
in the vicinity of Grand Manan in 
the Bay of Fundy. Halibut, which 
is a magnificent food-fish—indeed 
there is scarcely a better dish than 
fried halibut—is principally caught 
in deep waters, although it is occa- 
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sionally found close to land off 
some parts of the coast of Nova 
Scotia, and in the vicinity of the 
island of Anticosti in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. 

The principal market for mack- 
erel being that of the United States, 
where it commands a high price as 
a luxury of the table, it is not un- 
naturally urged by the Canadian 
fish-salesmen that were the fisher- 
men of the Republic precluded from 
fishing in Canadian inshore waters, 
a demand now largely supplied by 
American bottoms would be left 
almost exclusively in their hands— 
especially with regard to the best 
qualities of fish. In the trade, 
mackerel are classed as Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3, according to size and fat- 
ness—No, 1 being the best. As in 
the early spring, when catches are 
chiefly made off the American shore, 
the fish are poor, and increase in 
excellence as the season advances, 
the catch in the Gulf of St. Law- 


rence, which is mainly taken in the 
autumn months, naturally furnishes 
the greatest portion of the No. 1, 
which finds a ready sale in the mar- 
kets of the United States. 

A full description of the details 
of the Canadian fishing business, 


though sufficiently _ interesting, 
would swell this article to unread- 
able proportions; and, confining 
ourselyes to the above indications 
of its importance to the colonists, 
we shall conclude our observations 
with some account of the operations 
of the New England fishermen. 
Before quitting the Canadian 
branch of the subject, we may, how- 
ever, observe that the Marine and 
Fisheries Department of thé Do- 
minion Government is superintend- 
ed with much judgment by the pre- 
sent genial and popular Minister, 
the Hon. Albert J. Smith, whose 
zeal and ability have been of much 
service to Canada in the develop- 
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ment of her fisheries. We do not 
doubt, too, that the great adminis- 
trative talents of the Earl of Dufferin 
have been directed to this source of 
national wealth, and that its im- 
portance has not escaped his states- 
man-likeeye. The result is attested 
by the rapidly-increasing prosperity 
of the Dominion during his Excel- 
lency’s administration, now, to the 
grief of all Canadians, soon to ter- 
minate. Canada will indeed sustain 
a loss not easily repaired when the 
present courtly and able Governor- 
General retires from his high office ; 
and it will be no easy task to re- 
place one who, by so rare a combin- 
ation of social and political talent, 
has not only won the respect, but 
the universal and personal attach- 
ment, of the Canadian people. 

The area of United States coastal 
waters within the 100-fathom line 
of soundings may be estimated at 
about 45,000 square miles—and of 
this only a small portion is that 
within territorial limits north of 
the 39th parallel of north latitude. 
Owing probably to the existence of 
sandy shoals at some distance from 
the shore, and to certain peculiari- 
ties in the temperature of the water, 
attributable to the Arctic current 
and the shoreward swing of the 
Gulf Stream, the best fishing- 
grounds on the coast of the New 
England States lie at distances 
varying from ten to fifty miles from 
land. Various causes, also, have 
been in operation to deplete these 
fisheries during many years past, 
and it is now only in exceptional 
seasons that good catches can he 
made, or that the supply has proved 
at all adequate to the demands of 
the home market. The system of 
fishing for mackerel and herring by 
means of traps or pounds, which 
are contrived by an ingenious at- 
rangement of stakes and nets, to 
entrap whole schools of fish; the 
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ravages of the blue-fish, which de- 
stroys and drives away the mack- 
erel; reckless over-fishing for the 
supply of oil- mills, and other 
causes,—have combined to render 
the fish-supplies in United States 
watérs more and more precarious. 
This fishery revived, however, to 
some extent in 1876; but has again, 
we believe, been a total failure 
during the past season. 

It is not, therefore, a matter of 
surprise that the fishermen of Can- 
ada and Newfourtdland, having 
within sight of their homes a more 
profitable field of operation, should 
never resort to the distant and un- 
productive waters of the south. As 
a matter of fact they do not, and 
probably never will do so, Not so, 
however, the hardy and advyentur- 
ous fishermen of the New England 
States. Furnished with all the neces- 
sary ingredients of capital, energy, 
and skill, they pursue the fishing 
business in their beautiful schoon- 
ers, ranging from 40 to 150 tons, 
along the whole coastal line of 
North America—including the 
Grand Banks, the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, and their own offshore and 
inshore fishing-grounds, 

The principal fishing towns are, 
first, Gloucester, owning more than 
one-third of the entire fishing-fleet 
of the New England States; then 
Provincetown, Wellfleet, Boston, 
Yarmouth, Sandwich, Dennis, 
Chatham, Salem, Newburyport, 
Portland, Booth Bay, and many 
others. The large firms, such as 
those of John Pew & Sons, Leigh- 
ton, Wonson, and others, own 
sometimes as many as twenty ves- 
sels, which are employed in various 
branches of the business as the 
chances of success for each season 
may appear to dictate. A vessel 
will then, perhaps, in early spring 
be sent on two or three short trips 
off the American coast, or “ off- 
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shore,” as it is technically termed, 
where, as we have explained, the 
earliest mackerel appear; then, as 
summer approaches, she will fit out 
for a trip to the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, or the “ Bay,” as it is gener- 
ally known, lasting from one to 
four months, according to her suc- 
cess; aud she may then finish the 
season with a trip to the Georges 
or other banks in pursuit of cod or 
halibut. 

Whenever the reports are favour- 
able, a very large number of United 
States mackerellers resort to the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence from the 
month of June to the month of 
November. Bearing in mind the 
habit of the mackerel to seek cooler 
waters as the temperature rises, it 
is to be observed that the schooners 
commence their operations off the 
coast of Nova Scotia in the early 
part of the season, working up as 
the summer advances through the 
Strait of Canso, or round the shores 
of Cape Breton by Sydney, uatil 
they spread over the whole Gulf of 
St. Lawrence in search of their 
prey. If a full fare is rapidly se- 
cured, it is sometimes trans-shipped 
and sent home by rail or steamer, 
the schooner being thus ready at 
once to resume fishing in a good 
spot. Then, as October sets in, the 
fleet gradually converge towards the 
Strait of Canso, always following 
the fish, and usually make their 
final try on the Cape Breton shore 
near to Sea Wolf Island, until, by 
the first days of November, they 
have all returned to their homes. 

The privilege of inshore fishing 
is essential to success in the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, a common and suc- 
cessful practice being to stand close 
inshore, throw out bait, and thus 
“toll” the fish out after the vessel. 
Sometimes the fish are to be found 
offshore, but more often within a 
distance of three miles from land, 
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whither they resort for feeding pur- 
poses ; and there can be little doubt 
that without the privilege of free 
fishing in all localities at will, the 
“Bay fishing” by United States 
schooners must speedily be aban- 
doned as unremunerative and im- 
possible. 

The methods employed by United 
States fishermen for the capture of 
mackerel are, first, the ordinary 
hook and line, and now, recently, 
the “purse-seine.” The former is 
well known, but the latter may be 
described as a net in the shape of a 
pudding-bag or purse. Supported 
on corks at the surface, it is paid 
out from the vessel in a circular 
shape, so as, if possible, to encircle 
a school of mackerel. It is provided 
with strings at the lower edge be- 
neath the water, so that when these 
are drawn tight the fish are entirely 
enclosed, and nothing remains but 
to draw in the net and scoop the 
fish on board. No doubt the large 
catches which have been made 
with this appliance have induced 
many fishermen to believe it .to 
be essential to success. But it is 
a wasteful and uncertain mode of 
fishing, destructive to a large quan- 
tity of fish which cannot be taken 
on board, and expensive in outlay 
and repairs for nets. It offers, no 
doubt, great attractions to specula- 
tive owners, as, if attended with 
success, a vessel may catch a full 
fare in a few hours; but many of 
the most experienced fishermen still 
prefer the hook and line as a slower 
but surer means of making a good 
average catch from season to season. 

To illustrate the manner of out- 
fitting a New England schooner, 
and paying the crew, let us take 
the case of vessels making a trip to 
the Grand Banks, The owner pro- 
vides the vessel, rigging, &c., and 
provisions for the crew, who are not 
paid wages, but go on shares, in 
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the following manner: The owner 
and crew share equally between 
them the expense of what are 
called stock charges, including bait, 
ice, wood, clearance, port and light 
dues, &c. The total gross catch of 
the vessel, on her return from the 
voyage, after deducting the stock 
charges, is divided into two equal 
parts, one of which goes to the 
owner, and the other to the crew. 
Thus, suppose a schooner to sail 
for the Grand Bank, and be absent 
four months, her account on return 
would be made in the following 
manner: 
Schooner sailed for the Grand Bank 
July 1; returned October 30. 
90,000 lb. large cod at 3 cents, . $2700 
2,000 lb. small do. at 2 cents, . 40 
14,000 1b. damaged do. at 1 cent, 140 
7,000 1b. fletched halibut at 4 cents,280 
200 gallons oil at 50 cents, . 100 


Gross stock, , . $3260 


Less stock charges, including ice, 
bait, &c. (made out in a sepa- 
rate account), ° ° 


800 


—_ 


Net stock, . $2960 
Half of which, or 1480 dollars, 
goes to the owner, and half to the 
crew. From the share of the latter 
is also deducted certain extra ex- 
penses incurred by them on the voy- 
age, such as wages of cook, &e. 
The fish is usually bought by the 
owner at the market rate of the 
day, enabling him sometimes to 
make a profit by waiting, although 
loss may sometimes result by a fall 
in price. 

The profits to the owner consist 
in the difference between the “net 
stock” share received by him as the 
proceeds of a voyage, and the ex- 
pense of providing and equipping 
the vessel, A certain profit’ is also 
made by the handling of the provi- 
sions, which are usually supplied 
by the owner. 

The above is the system when a 
vessel goes on a trip using the trawl, 
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or “ bultow,” or the “ purse-seine ;” 
but where the hand-line is used, a 
somewhat different plan is sometimes 
pursued. The men go on shares 
with the owner in the same manner, 
but each hand takes half the pro- 
ceeds of the fish actually caught by 
himself —the stock charges, &c., 


being rateably deducted from the 


amount paid to him. In cod-fish- 
ing, each man on catching a fish 
euts out the tongue and throws it 


_into his own bucket: these are 


counted ; and on the conclusion of 
the voyage, so many fish, irrespec- 
tive of size, are credited to each 
man, who receives a corresponding 
proportion of the net stock. Hali- 
but, however, vary so much in size, 
ranging from 25 to 250 Ib. in 
weight, that each man puts his own 
private mark on the halibut caught 
by himself, which is subsequently 
specially credited to him. The 
above system may be called “ going 
on one’s own hook.” 

The mackerel-fishery is carried on 
on both these systems. When on 
the share-and-share-alike plan, the 
gross stock is equally divided be- 
tween owner and crew; when “go- 
ing on their own hook,” cach hand 
is credited with so many barrels of 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3 mackerel as he 
may have caught himself—half the 
value of which, less stock charges, 
he receives. The mackerel is in- 
spected and classed 1, 2, and 3 
by Government inspectors at the 
wharf. 

The share system between owner 
and crew, in one or other of these 
forms, is almost universally prac- 
tised ; it is only in very rare in- 
stances that wages are paid except 
to the cook, who often takes also a 
share of the fish. 

It is almost impossible to arrive 
at anything like an estimate of the 
profits derived by United States 
vessel-owners and fishermen, but 


they, no doubt, amount to a very 
considerable sum, seeing that in 
some years as many as 2385 regis- 
tered vessels, ranging from 20 to 
150 tons, have been engaged in the 
business, affording employment to 
a vast number of persons, and giv- 
ing the principal source of wealth 
to the maritime population. 

The above description of the 
fishing business may afford to those 
previously unacquainted with the 
subject some indication of the im- 
portance likely to be attached 
both by United States and colonial 
fishermen to anything which they 
might regard as an infringement of 
rights, upon the maintenance of 
which their welfare so materially 
depends. 

The temporary solution arrived 
at by the Halifax Commission can- 
not fail to be hailed with satisfac- 
tion by our North American col- 
onies ; and though some surprise at 
the amount awarded has been ex- 
pressed by the American press, we 
cannot doubt that, now the real 
value of the fishing privileges ac- 
corded to the United States by the 
Treaty of Washington has, after 
careful and exhaustive inquiry, been 
impartially assessed, some means 
may be found, before the termina- 
tion of the twelve years’ period, 
whether by a system of reciprocal 
free trade and free fishing, or other- 
wise, which will substitute for the 
old and unsatisfactory system of 
cruisers, seizures, and confiscations, 
an International Board of Fishery 
Commissioners, whose duty shall 
be, not to guard and protect pro- 
hibited and exclusive limits, but to 
improve and develop the mutual 
fishing-grounds thrown open for the 
common use of the fishermen of 
both countries, who will thus be 
brought into a friendiy competition 
and intercourse, which must, by 
degrees, ripen and extend into such 
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a feeling of brotherhood as should 
ever subsist between these two great 
and kindred peoples. 

To the colonies themselves the 
recent arbitration may prove a use- 
ful lesson. The measure of success 
which has been achieved is due 
mainly to united and harmonious 
action between the Governments of 
Canada and Newfoundland. The 
latter must have learnt that, side 
by side with the Dominion, her 
position in the world was raised; 
the former has gained an insight 
into the valuable resources of New- 
foundland. The advantages derived 
from a temporary union are too 
great to have remained unobserved. 
Is it impossible that such union 
should be made perpetual ? 

Geographical position, common 
allegiance, and mutual interests, 
alike point to such a result, which 
would consolidate the British Em- 
pire in the West in a Dominion 
that would lend additional lustre 


to the mother country from which 


it pene. 
o the world the Halifax Com- 
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mission may, at the present mo- 
ment, serve to point a moral of no 
small significance. Whilst in the 
East two great European nations 
have been deciding their differences 
by a sanguinary struggle, draining 
their very life-blood in the contest 
between—heaven save the mark !|— 
the Cross and the Crescent,—in the 
West, Great Britain and the United 
States have been quietly and earn- 
estly engaged in the peaceful solu- 
tion of a question which has, on 
more than one occasion, threatened 
the outbreak of war. 

When the nineteenth century 
shall be chronicled in the calm and 
impartial page of history, which 
will be held to have best played 
their parts in the great drama of 
the civilisation of ‘the world—the 
nations of the East or the nations 
of the West? Nay, more, which 
will be held to have made the best 
efforts towards likening our com- 
mon humanity to that Creator who 
made man after His own image— 
the image of peace, of justice, and 
of goodwill ? 
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THERE are periods in history 
about which we scarcely can hear 
too much, and in respect to which 
every new detail is interesting. Very 
partial and very wayward is the his- 
toric muse in the treatment of her 
vast subject, leaving now.and then 
a tract quite untouched, and lavish- 
ing her researches upon another, 
concerving which every stray voice 
is made tributary. Sometimes she 
will be so prodigal of -her light to 
show every phase of character in 
one of her favourites, that, the gleam 
about him throws reflections far and 
wide, and gives a tantalising half- 
revelation of the earlier and later 
which otherwise would be left in 
obscurity. This has been much 
the case in respect to the origin 
and dawn of the national literature 
of Germany, which we have had 
very fully displayed to us when it 
got so far as Goethe, but which, 
before him, has been left in a glim- 
mering twilight, broken only by 
imperfect attempts at illumination. 
In all Christendom no other coun- 
try has been so belated, so long of 
finding out her own genius, and, in 
consequence, so interesting to her 
neighbours, as affording them the 
unique spectacle of a new beginning 
in literature, a more than renais- 
sance, a creation, of Poetry, Philo- 
sophy, all the trades and devices 
of the mind, complete as if never 
singer had piped or wise man rea- 
soned before. Goethe, the greatest 
name of all the crowd of writers 
who rose up suddenly as one man to 
accomplish this new creation, has, 
we may say, an attendant literature 
of his own to interpret him to the 


world as he interpreted so many 
better things: and everything about 
him is known to us,—a revelation 
which involves ‘naturally a great 
deal about the other people who 
came in contact with him, or who 
had the glorious réle of preparing 
the way for him. In this way, and 
also because of the many other te- 
cords of the new literature and its 
brotherhood of busy writers, each 
leaving something of individual de- 
scription to fill out the picture of 
the time, this Goethe-age has been 
explained and set forth, we ven- 
ture to say, almost to weariness 
But we are not nearly so well ac- 
quainted with the ehaos which im- 
mediately preceded Goethe, or with 
the seething and bubbling by 
which the still voiceless country 
showed the coming of the afflatus 
which was soon to burst into utter- 
ance. Mr. Sime has taken in hand 
to help us to a clearer understand- 
ing of these interesting phenomena 
in the book now before . us,* 
the only full. and complete bio- 
graphy of Lessing which has yet 
been published m England.¢+ Here 
we have not only a man and a 
writer well worthy of consideration, 
but a curious glimpse into the 
mind and bearing of his country at 
& moment so important for its wel- 
fare. The spectacle thus presented 
is one which no other great Euro- 
pean country could parallel. With 
the rest of us, literature has its 
roots far down in the national 
being, and bas grown through the 
centuries with us. and our fore- 
fathers, the least alienable of ail 
the possessions of the nation, and 
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the only one to which small and 
great have an equal claim. But 
Germany, at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, had no such pos- 
session at all, and has made her 
literature openly in the eye of day, 
as we have made our railways and 
hewn out our tannels—works about 
which no mystery was necessary, 
and which required no visible inspi- 
ration, no touch of fire from heaven. * 
If this curious delay in so import- 
anit a point of national development 
might once have given us a cer- 
tain right to be less respectful of 
the race than. their present pre- 
tensions justify, yet we cannot 
now deny that they have redeemed 
their character in the most com- 
plete and. splendid way,' and. so 
made up for lost time, that. Italy, 
England, and France, though crown- 
ed with immemorial bays, have no 
longer any right to look down upon 
the fresher laurels of their great 
neighbour. She is a parvenu— 
but a parvenu of such genius as 


gives her at once a claim to admis- 


sion into the highest place. It is 
bewildering to attempt to realise 
her complete destitution in one age, 
her overflowing wealth in another, 
and to recall the time when, the 
faint preludes of early lore, the pip- 
ings of the minstrels, the ‘ preach- 
ing of the friars, the War-cries and 
disputations of the Reformation 
having all fallen silent, Germany 
was as if she had not been in the 
commonwealth of letters. Now she 
is the most learned, the most philo- 
sophical, the most literary of na- 
tions; unrivalled in one field, hold- 
ing her head high in all; the best 
scholar, the most profound student 
in. Christendom. | Perbaps. it. may 
be said that, having thus hewn out 
her Jiterature by stress of will at 
one huge effort, the fortune thus 
earned by the sweat of her brow im- 

its value more deeply upon 
her, than our old and secure inheri- 
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tance, coming to us without any 
trouble on our part, is likely to do; 
just as money is more valuable to 
the man who has made it, than to 
him who receives it lightly by nat- 
ural succession. But in whatever 
light we may regard it, the early 
beginning of this new literature, 
and the manner in which it came 
into being, cannot fail to be of the 
greatest interest to all intelligent 
lookers-on. 

To illustrate this curious epoch, 
as well as to give us full and clear 
understanding of his special hero, 
has been Mr, Sime’s aim; and he 
has produced an excellent and. valu- 
able study both of the time and the 
man. If his canvas is sometimes so 
crowded that we find ourselves in 
some danger of losing our guide in 
the throng, yet the central figure is 
always distinct and recognisable; 
and the biographer has missed. none 
of the points of character which dis- 
tinguish his hero among many lesser 
and some greater men. © The book 
will not perhaps gain a place among 
those select biographies, to be met 
with at long intervals now and 
then, which furnish a_portrait-gal- 
lery more lasting than that of Rey- 
nolds or Gainsborough, noble and 
lifelike as Titian himself; but on 
a less exalted level of excellence, 
it affords us a sober, instructive, and 
not ungraceful representation of a 
remarkable man. 

Lessing was born in the year 
1729, just twenty years before the 
birth of Goethe, on that modest 
Jevel of life. which literature loves 
best, above the mediocrity of the 
masses, and below the mediocrity of 
rank, equally removed from. those 
two ends of the social scale which 
are least fayourable to poetic genius. 
He was born in the homely, but not 
unlettered obscurity of a pastor's 
house, and was from his birth full 
of intellectual energy and power,— 
an eager scholar, and a precocious 
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scribbler, producing more than one 
comedy, on such befitting schoolboy 
themes as “True friendship,” and 
“The young scholar,” while still at 
school. He went to the University 
of Leipzig at eighteen, and as soon 
as he got there abandoned his proper 
studies, like many another youth of 
genius, and threw himself into the 
midst of that fussy, busy, agitated 
life with which the literary chaos 
was bubbling over. The void of 
the unformed world cannot be 
called chaos until the first. thrills 
of life have begun to disturb and 
move it; and already, when this 
young prnest of the army to come, 
stepped boldly out into the world 
with all his hopes, he found a 
buzzing and rustling of anxious 
petty life, conscious, without kuow- 
ing how, of something that was 
coming.. The reader will naturally 
be curious to know how nature 
prepares for such an advent, and in 
what manner the eager crowd, with 


its flutter of expectation, awaited 


the new life, But were we to call 
upon him to divine what this atti- 
tude was likely to be, we. might 
give him, like Madame de Sevigné 
a hundred guesses, without much 
fear for our secret. These clever 
Teutons before literature, in all 
the busy towns, in Leipzig,: in 
Berlin, in Hamburg, wherever a 
scholar could study, were ab- 
sorbed in one occupation. - It 
was the art of criticism which 
reigned supreme, ‘True, that in 
their own language they had noth- 
ing to criticise, not a single foeman 
worthy of their steel upon whom to 
exercise.-their gifts; but, yet the 
colleges, the streets, the salons were 
full of nothing but critics, laying 
down. the law upon all: kinds of 
literary subjects, and tearing each 
other to pieces over the question 
whether genius should. obey 
rules. of classical art in all their 
severity, or whether its. own intui- 
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tions should be supreme, and over- 
ride all law. Strangest of questions 
where as-yet no signs of genius had 
appeared ; where there were no liter- 
ary productions worth the trouble 
of a judgment, no impulses to, be 
guided, and nothing but art in the 
abstract to give a fictitious centre 
to these endless controversies! It 
is as if a whole senate had assem- 
bled to concoct a manual of states- 
manship—and a fluttering fashion- 
able assembly been brought together 
to draw up acode of etiquette—for 
a prince unborn, The Gottscheds 
and Bodmers, however, seem, to 
have felt no lack, but carried ,.on 
their squabbles as hotly, and made 
up their systems as rigidly, as. if 
there had. been already a whole 
school of the poets awaiting their 
verdict, 

Amid all this babble, the sole 
thing in which there seemed any- 
thing like life was the: theatre; and 
this circumstance seems to have 
made of it a ceutre of; semi-intel- 
lectual activity, and to have giyen 
it an importance greatly above the 
importance of the stage in any other 
society. The reader will recollect 
at what length Goethe sets forth 
the life of .a party of actors, and 
how much weight he attaches to, all 
the details. of. their profession, in 
‘ Wilhelm Meister.’ So important, 
almost, we might say, so exclusively 
interesting, the most real intellec- 
tuali: influence in life, does. the 
theatre seem to. have been consid- 
ered in the; greater German towns 
throughout. Lessing’s career, He 
himself, as soon :as‘he was his, own 
master, in the comparative freedom 
of iy < university, plunged into.this 
one living.; eentre of thought jand 
power, and seems to; have set to 
work manufacturing plays, chiefly 
upon French models, with all ;the 
enthusiasm of, youth, When his 
father, and . mother heard of_ it, 
there was great dismay in the pai- 
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sonage, where the stage was looked 
upon as the chief invention of the 
evil one, and actors, as a class, were 
understood to be wholly given over 
to the devil. That their son, who 
was intended, had their wishes 
comé to anything, to succeed his 
father in the pulpit, should be 
writing plays and spending his 
life among the evil mysteries of 
the stage, instead of preparing for 
his hereditary work, was a great 
shock to the parents. They sent 
for him a pretended summons to 
his mother’s deathbed, which was a 
fable rather worse than play-acting. 
But a3 he had not developed either 
hoofs of horns, and looked very 
much like their own Gotthold, these 
kind-erdel ty t were appeased by 
the sight of him, and let him go 
back, paying his debts,—an admir- 
able proof of forgiveness; and with 
soré hearts permitting his relin- 
quishment of the career they had 
intended for him. He behaved 
like & good son all his life, helping 
his family ‘whenever he had any 
means of doing so; but he seems 
at a very early period to have sep- 
arated himself from all the tradi- 
tions of his origin and home. 
Lessing retarned to his play-writ- 
ing after this episode; and between 
the exercise of that craft and the 
composition of copious criticisms 
and commentaries upon the stage 
generally, spent the first half of 
existence. It was not until he 
had reached the maturity of five- 
and-thirty that he produced any of 
the plays by which his name is best 
known. He had already given forth 
the doctrine, that before thirty no 
man has sufficiently studied and 
fathomed life to be able to venture 
upon tragedy. His first notable 
work; However, ‘ Minna von Barn- 
helm,’ is ‘hot tragedy, bat rather 
belongs to that brighter and ‘most 
pillar ¢lass Of dramatic’ produc- 
“tions ‘which, for want of a better 
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word, we call comedy, though the 
strongest passions may be involved, 
and the deepest springs of life 
touched in the story. This play, 
of which Mr. Sime gives a very 
good and lucid account, was first 
produced in 1767, with a success 
which varied according to the place 
in which it was represented; as 
we are told “it produced an extra- 
ordinary impression” in Berlin, but 
in Hamburg was “somewhat coldly 
received.” The tragedy of ‘ Emilia 
Galotti,’ and the curious philoso- 
hical argumentative drama called 
‘Nathan the Wise,’ appeared at 
long intervals within the next dozen 
years. 

Of Lessing’s imaginative works 
these three are all that can be 
said to bave survived, and it is 
the best proof of their excellence 
that ae did not suffer from the 
unexampled flood of new life and 
power which so soon after trans- 
formed Germany. They retain their 
place among German classics, un- 
uenched even by the more bril- 
lant stores of Goethe and Schiller. 
“ At the present hour,” Mr. Sime 
says, “ there are few pieces to which 
Lessing’s countrymen listen with so 
much pleasure”’as to the * Minna,’ the 
first and happiest of these dramas. 

This fine work placed Lessing at 
the head of the dramatic writers of 
Germany as then existent, Goethe 
being then only in his eighteenth 
ear and unrevealed to the world. 
ndeed Lessing had been engaged, 
in the character of “ the best living 
dramatist,” to superintend a new 
national theatre in Hamburg, even 
before the appearance of * Minna von 
Barvhelm,’ The account Mr. Sime 

ives of this enterprise is amusing. 
t was of the grandest description—a 
gteat ideal establishment—intended 
to form the taste and develop the 
genies of Germany; supported by the 
est actors, under the auspices of 
the most enlightened’ citizens, and 
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with the first of poets at its head, 
Nothing could have been more 
splendid than the scheme; and to 
give it an additional link to im- 
mortality, one of Lessing’s. most 
notable works, the ‘ Dramaturgie,’ 
was begun as a sort of _weekly com- 
mentary, exposition, and advertise- 
ment of the performances. which 
took place in it: as if Mr. Charles 
Reade, for example, should establish 
a bi-weekly publication to com- 
memorate the nightly doings of a 
theatre carried on under his protec- 
tion, But all this was not enough to 
make the National Theatre of Ham- 
burg successful ; and the reader will 
scarcely be surprised to learn that 
the magnificent ppterprion ended in 
eyen greater downfall than is usual 
to ambitiously-conducted theatres. 
Its fall drew from Lessing an in- 
dignant description of the state of 
public feeling, which it is strange 
indeed to read in these altered days. 
“ What an idea,” he cries, “ to erect 
for the Germans a national theatre, 
while we Germans are still not a 
nation! 1do not speak of the polit- 
ical constitution, but solely of the 
moral character. One might almost 
say the’ moral character of the 
Germans, is—the resolve to have 
none of their own, We are still 
the sworn imitators of everything 
foreign, especially the humble ad- 
mirers of the never-enough-to-be- 
admired French. Everything from 
beyond the Rhine is beautiful,charm- 
ing, lovely, divine.” Strangest revo- 
lution of. sentiment in a single cen- 
tury! Even the man of genius, 
however, who thus complains of his 
countrymen, adds, on his account, at 
another period: “I have no. idea 
of the love of country; . . ., at best 
it appears to me a heroic weakness 
which I can very well do without. 
The praise of a zealous, patriot is 
the very last. which, according to 
my way of thinking, I should de- 


sire to win,” 


' Lessing. ° 
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Except these dramas,. all Les- 
sing’s works share, the same_charac- 
ter which we have noted as distin- 
guishing the smaller writers who 
preceded him, and which seems 
80 curiously ivappropriate to the 
first, stage .of literary development, 
His ‘ Laokoon’ (as Mr, Sime spells 
it) is an elaborate discussion. of, 
the fundamental difference between 
the art of literature and the plas- 
tic arts, and a philosophical settle- 
ment of their characteristic modes 
of expression. That poetry cannot 
paint, nor painting reason and de- 
scribe, is the central idea; and the 
discussion presupposes an audience 
of high cultivation and extended 
acquaintance with the greatest 
works in both kinds, which it 


seems extraordinary to conceive of 
as existing among the unlettered 
bourgeois populations in a country 
not yet even conscious of the value 
of its own treasures of architectural 
and pictorial art, and unpossessed 
of any chef-d’ceuvre in literature. 


In the ‘Dramaturgie’ the same 
office is undertaken on behalf of 
the dramatic art, and its principles 
splendidly laid down upon. the 


‘noblest of foundations, the theories 


of Aristotle, and the example of 
the Greek dramatists. It may be 
said that discussions like these are 
educational agencies of the highest 
kind, and that in no way could the 
ripening genius of a nation have 
been more suitably trained. than by, 
this laying down of the_ highest 
laws, of, art and setting up of its 
highest standard. This, no doubt, 
would have been true had Lessing 
addressed himself to the young men 
of genius, who were already in ex- 
istence, to. be, benefited by his 
work, but who had as yet, given. no 
note. of their advent to.the world, 
And as a. matter of fact, there was 
at least one listener for whom, they 
formed a royal system of education, 
and who was of more importance to 
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literature than all the general pub- 
lie put together. Goethe was, in his 
tiirn, a student at Leipzig, working 
out his mental apprenticeship not 
in the ways most recommended by 
the professors, when the ‘ Laokoon ’ 
was published ; and his account of 
the impression produced upon him 
by this book, might have gone far 
to content Lessing and the reader 
that these eloquent pages had not 
been written in vain. 


“One must be a youth,” Goethe 
writes (we quote from Mr. Sime’s 
book), “to realise the effect exercised 
upon us by Lessing’s ‘ Laokoon,’ which 
transported us from the region of miser- 
able observation to the free fields of 
thought. The so long misunderstood 
ut pictura ig was at once set aside ; 
the difference between art and poetry 
made clear; the peaks of both *p- 
peared separated, however near eac 
other might be their bases. The 
former had to confine itself within 
the limits of the beautiful ; while to 
poetry, which cannot ignore the mean- 
ing. of any kind of facts, it was 
given to pass into wider fields. The 
tormer labours for external sense, 
which is satisfied only by means of 
the beautiful ; the latter for the ima- 
gination, which may occupy. itself 
even with the ugly. As by a flash of 
lightning all the consequences of this 
8 lendid thought were revealed to us, 
all previous criticism was thrown away 
like a worn-out coat.” 


In this way we may satisfy our- 
selves that Lessing’s work had the 
highest use of which it was capable, 
though we can neither feel itsZabso- 
lute justice as a theory, nor its gene- 
ral appropriateness as an influence, 
in the waking up and new begin- 
ning of intellectual life in Germany. 
The medieval at we: of whom the 
German people soon learned to be 
proud, did not certainly bind them- 
selves to any code of abstract beauty. 
It would be difficult, indeed, to ima- 
gine’ a more flat contradiction of the 
great critic’s theory than may be 
found in the works of Albert Direr, 
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the great pictorial prophet of a 
former age, with whom mere beauty 
is certainly far from the primary 
object. Nor has German literary 
aft ever relinquished, any more 
than poetry has done in other lan- 
guages, those glowing tiuts of de- 
scription by which there has often 
been produced as vivid an effect as 
the richest palette codld hope to 
obtain. There is, however, no evi- 
dence that Lessing knew much 
about pictures when he framed 
this theory; and there is no record 
of any painter who acknowledged 
his influence. Mr. Sime, indeed, 
confesses that, “ notwithstanding its 
great fame, ‘Laokoon’ does not 
seem to have had a very deep influ- 
ence on German art.” The ‘Dram- 
aturgie,’ a work which forms a fit 
pendant to the ‘Laokoon,’ was on 
= more immediately within 

ing’s knowledge, and discusses 
the drama in all its details, begin- 
ning, a8 has been said, with Aris- 
totle, and ending with the person 
and costume of the ideal actor—a 
sufficiently wide range of subject. 
This work, in which there is less 
abstract theory and more sound 
criticism and practical knowledge, 
did more valuable service than 
its predecessor. It seems to have 
had the effect of substituting 
earlier and loftier models of art 
in the place of the classic French 
type, which had been the only 
standard understood among German 
writers and spectators. Lessing 
himself had already transgressed 
the established fashion of the time 
in his own dramas. He led his 
countrymen now not only to those 
Greek models in which so long the 
height of human attainment has 
been, by general consent, embodied, 
but to Shakespeare, in all his free- 
dom from rule, yet ‘unconscious 
obedience to the grand principles 
of art. Mr. Sime considers that it 
was by this work that the tradition 
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of French dramatic supremacy was 
definitely broken, and that Lessing 
thus “delivered his countrymen 
from a degrading yoke.” 

Our space does not permit us to 
enter at greater length into the lit- 
erary works of Lessing, nor even 
indeed to glance over the later 
productions, valuable and import- 
ant as they are, of his maturer 
mind, but we may linger a little 
over the indications of the man 
which Mr. Sime gives us,. The story 
of his life is brief but touching. 
The greater part of it was spent 
in the anxious vicissitudes of-a lit- 
erary career, which had no support 
but that to be got from the press 
—a life always more or less pre- 
carious, but doubly so at the time 
in which Lessing lived, and to a 


mind like his, more fully qualified 
to discuss subjects which interest 
the intellectual and cultivated, than 
to play the pranks which please the 
multitude. It seems very doubtful, 


indeed, whether an author even of 
his powers, devoting himself to the 
same subjects, in England at the 
present day, would find living more 
easy or prosperous than Lessing 
did. He was forty before he got 
the little appointment which gave 
him a settled habitation and a little 
backbone of income, such as it was. 
Perhaps a man has to realise the 
painful shifts of precarious and un- 
assured living through the best 
years of his life, before he. can 
understand the happiness of some- 
thing secure and ascertained, as a 
support to higher existence and ex- 
ertion; otherwise his final settlement 
in. the little town of Wolfenbiittel as 
custodian to the Dake of Bruns- 
wick’s library there, would seem 
anything but a favourable change 
for the great critic and dramatist. 
But though it was a kind of death 
in life after the lively and congenial 
society of which he had so many 
experiences, Lessing seems to have 


been not unwilling, in that lang 
of middle age which reveals so ¥ 
clusively the impossibilities of athé 
tious hope, to accept the ‘poorly-p 
office which secured him a bome 
and settled place in the world. 
And here he married the woman 
to whom he had been mildly but 
warmly attached for years—the 
friend-wife, not sought with youth- 
ful passion, but relied upon with. all 
the steadiness of sober and bound- 
less faith, whose serious presence 
sheds a gleam of light upon his his- 
tory. For five or six years before, 
there seems to have been some sort 
of tacit engagement between them, 
—< not stimulated by any very 
ively hope of union, but enough to 
make each find in the other that 
certainty of sympathetic companion- 
ship and faithfulness of support and 
fellow-feeling which is the most 
steady and consolatory bond of 
married life. She was a widow, 
with children and engrossing affairs 
of her own, difficult business trans- 
actions to attend to, and many 
anxieties about the present aud the 
future of her family. When he 
settled at Wolfenbiittel at last, they 
married, he being forty-seven, she 
seven or eight years younger; and 
in a happy calm and sobriety began 
their quiet round of living, in the 
still litthke German town, in the 
shadow of the big library. Les- 
sing, heretofore the most disorderly 
of men, “became extremely regular 
in his habits,” life growing all quiet, 
harmonious, and orderly around him. 
“So calm, so contented within my 
four walls,” he says: when it was 
over. Alas, poor philosopher! this 
halcyon time was soon past, like the 
centuries before the Delug ne, 
as if it never had been.“ I wished 
to have things: as well as, other 
men, but I have badly succeeded,” 
he cries, when communicating to a 
friend the birth and death, of a 
child, soon to be followed to its 
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grave by the mother. “ My plea- 
sure was but brief,’ he adds, with 
a heart-broken play upon his own 
anguish. ‘And I lost him so un- 
willingly, this son! For he had 
so much understanding—so much 
understanding! Do. not’ suppose 
that my few hours of fatherhood 
have made me an ape of a father. 
[ know what I say. Was it not 
understanding that they had to 
drag him into the world by force— 
that he so soon suspected the evil 
of it? Was it not understanding 
that he seized the first opportunity 
to get away from tt? And the 
little rascal tears his mother from 
me with him.” In a week’s time 
the wife too was dead, and this soft 
episode of comfort and happiness 
over. So little, and yet all the 
consolation of his life. He lived 
only three years longer, comforted 
by the companionship of his step- 
daughter, and doing much serious 
and important work—and then, at 
fifty, ended his life and labours. 
The heart-breaking yet subdued 
melancholy of this conclusion gives 
a higher tone to the end of a life 
which was never heroic. Indeed it 
is difficult to be heroic while all that 
existence holds is pen and ink, philo- 
sophy and the drama. Let but life 
come in with those simpler prin- 
ciples which have nothing to do 
with Aristotle, and the last chapter, 
before we know it, wrings our heart. 
All that we do see of him, however, 
during his career of simple literature, 
shows a man of fine natural feeling, 
surrounded by friends, yet often 
sinking into the loneliness which is 
inevitable to every highly-toned 
spirit—cheerful and energetic, yet 
sighing to us now and then out of the 
depths. “Here is a gleam of mingled 
grief, huimour, and indignation,which 
gives more insight into Lessing than 
acres of criticism. He is writing to 
his friend Gleim to announce the 
death, which the brotherhood had 
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tried to hope was not true, of Kleist, 
the brave and gentle soldier whom 
they all loved. 


“Many a time my pain causes me 
to be angry with the man himself who 
has excited it, Already he had three 
—four wounds; why did he not go? 
For fewer and smaller wounds gen- 
erals have retired without dishonour. 
He wished todie, Forgive me if Iam 
too hard on him; for it may be that I 
am too hard on him. They say he 
would not have died of the last wound, 
but he was neglected. Neglected! | 
know not at whom I rage—the wretches 
who have neglected him! . . . The 
proterent has doubtless written to you. 

e delivered a funeral oration over 
him. Another, I know not whom, has 
made a poem on him. ‘They cannot 
have lost much in Kleist who are now 
in the position to do this. The pro- 
fessor wishes to print his oration, and 
it isso pitiful! I know for certain that 
Kleist would rather have taken with 
him another wound to his grave than 
have such stuff talked about him. Has 
a professor a heart? He wants from 
Ramler and me verses to print along 
with his oration. If he has asked the 
same from you, and you gratify his 
wislhi—dearest Gleim, this you must 
not do. At present you feel too much to 
be able to say what you feel. And it is 
not all the same to you, as it is to a pro- 
Sessor, what you say, and how you say it.” 


What delicate irony, tenderness, 
humour, and pain are in these last 
words ! 

Mr. Sime should not translate 
“ Que diable allait il faire?” as 
“ What had I to do in the accursed 
galley?” and he should not tell us 
that Moses Mendelssohn was the 
grandfather “of the musical *com- 
poser of that name.” The general 
reader is ignorant—very ignorant; 
but even he will shudder at this de- 
scription of the great Mendelssohn. 
The book, however, is a very valua- 
ble contribution to the history of 
the great German Dawn and second 
birth. 


We freely permit the reader to 
laugh when he finds himself sud- 
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denly led from this serious historical 
portrait to the next which finds 
itself near, and which, if historical 
in a sense, is neither serious nor 
dignified, but yet as quaint a piece 
of human nature and racy nation- 
ality as we have met with for very 
long. Mrs. O’Connell,* notwith- 
standing the evidently genuine dis- 
trust she has of her own powers, 
“the shortcomings due to my sex 
and inexperience,” which she laments 
with naive simplicity, has given us 
a most characteristic and amusing 
book ; and we are disposed to gradge 
the interposition of the friend who 
revised the MS., and who, she 
acknowledges, “has done well to 
cut out” the “very much more” 
which she had written. Perhaps it 
is the same friend who calls her 
back from time to time to fact, and 
makes her give a solemn attention 
to details of stables, and way-bills, 
and business management, when 
she would much rather tell us the 
stories which we would so much 
rather hear; but perhaps the shrewd 
remarks, the quick perception of 
character, and the delightful brogue 
that runs through ber narrative, are 
better for being kept within limits. 
The book, she tells us, was written 
at her father’s bidding, He had 
even begun to write it bimself, so 
pleased was he with the idea. “He 
conceived the best plan for getting 
this autobiography written was to 
lie in bed and dictate it. Accord- 
ingly, he lay in bed for three days 
and dictated. 1 will give some 
extracts from it,” she adds, “ but 
more than that the reader would 
hardly thank me for. My father 
regarded -the work with mingled 
feelings‘ of admiration and diffi- 
dence.” Something of the same 
mingled feelings would seem to move 
Mrs, O'Connell herself, as she leads 
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us” with delightful frankness into 
the very heart of her family affairs. 
Not in any heroic pose, but in the 
very fullest daylight, surrounded 
by all the little grudges, vexations, 
and. blames of real life, as well as 
by the pride and satisfaction with 
which a family may be supposed 
to contemplate the author of their 
wealth and importance—the burly, 
characteristic figure of the great 
coach-proprietor, the wise, niggardly, 
generous Italian Irishman, whom 
most people have heard of, rises 
before us. ‘“ We'll call the book 
‘Charles Bianconi,: Carman,’ and 
we'll have a grand chapter on the 
Bians,” he himself said. “In def- 
erence to the wishes of friends, I 
have not put Carman on the title- 
page,’ Mrs. O’Connell explains ; but, 
fortified by the approval of Mr..An- 
thony Trollope, she bas held to 
the “grand ehapter on the Bians,” 
which, it appears, was the name by 
which Bianconi’s cars were known 
throughout. , Ireland. Why her 
friends should have been sensitive 
about the word Carman we cannot 
quite see; but this little sacrifice to 
gentility being made, Mrs. O’Connell 
is as frank as heart could desire 
about the subject of her tale. He 
was thoroughly and. delightfully 
uneducated, reading nothing but 
his own way-bills; and no picture 
could more completely embody the 
peasant turned capitalist, despotic 
and exacting, yet quite indifferent 
to the forms of respect—grudging 
and varrow-minded, yet bold enough 
for a great venture when the gains 
were sufficient to tempt him; fond 
of shifts and tricks, and more de- 
lighted with an advantage gained 
by his own apparent “smartness,” 
and power of taking other people 
in, than by. more straightforward 


methods—yet with the clearest per- 
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ceptions, and insight into the wants 
of the country in which he became 
a real power. That such a man 
should make great mistakes in the 
management of his private affairs 
is almost inevitable; but a certain 
bonhomie, which always mingled 
with his acquisitiveness and suspi- 
ciousness, made him popular; and 
he was capable both of benevolence 
and friendship, and willing to be a 
source of good to everybody around 
him—vanity here coming in as an 
agreeable aid and encouragement to 
natural goodness of heart. It would 
be hard to say to which of his 
nationalities such a man most be- 
longed. That he was known as “ the 
wily Italian” “never failed to in- 
spire his friends, the clergy, with a 
tacit suspicion,” and had “an innate 
love of dodging,” Mrs. O’Connell 
frankly informs us; but these are 
no less characteristics of the Celt 
than of the Latin, and the Irish- 
man who is not a prodigal has a 


very good chance to ,be avaricious 


as wel! as the Italian. Perhaps it 
is to a class rather than to a coun- 
try that such an organisation be- 
longs. Born peasant, predestined 
millionaire, his despotism, his hard- 
ness, his keen eye for advantage, 
his suspicion of others, his perpet- 
ual activity and restless desire to do 
everything and save everything, fit 
well into the ideal of the self-made 
man, who, amid all his wealth, never 
gets over the habit of being poor. 
Young Bianconi began life— 
though of a family not badly off, 
nor belonging 7 any means to the 
lowest class in his Lombard village 
—as a pedlar, in the very beginning 
of the century, selling little framed 
pictures, and often frames alone, 
among the Irish villages, where his 
dark good looks, bright eyes, and for- 
eign courtesy got him many friends. 
As soon as he had made a little. 
money in this way, he set himself 
up in a shop in Clonmel to make 
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the same kind of ware as he had 
sold, though he had no knowledge 
of the gilder’s trade. His good 
fortune, however, helped him on, 
and he learned his craft in work- 
ing at it—an original, though not 
unprecedented mode of progress, 
His long courses on foot in his 
pedlar days had made the absence 
of all means of cheap conveyance 
between one town and another very 
evident to him. Almost the only 
way of getting from Clonmel to 
any other place in the world seems 
to have been by the river—a tedious 
journey “Sin Tom Morissey’s boat,” 
which moved much at its leisure, 
and rested when it pleased, as boats 
with a monopoly may be excused 
for doing. This absence of all 
means of communication in the 
country about, pricked up the en- 
ergy of the young Italian; and he 
started modestly on his career with 
a one-horse car—the vehicle of the 
country — between Clonmel and 
Cahir, a distance of eight miles, 
which could be done by one horse 
and at the smallest possible expense. 
Finding that success was not imme- 


_diate—the small public of Clonmel 


being used to walk, and as anxious 
to save its sixpences as he was— 
young Bianconi hit upon the fol- 
lowing clever expedient to create 
a laudable habit of using the car :— 


‘*He started an opposition car at a 
cheaper rate, which was not known to 
be his—not even by the rival drivers, 
who raced against each other for the 
foremost place. :The excitement of 
the contest, the cheapness of the fare, 
the occasional free lifts given to pas- 
sengers, soon began to attract a paying 
public, and before long both the cars 
every day came in full, ,He had 
bought a great, strong, ‘ yellow horse,’ 
as he called him, to run in the opposi- 
tion car. He gave, as he said, £20 for 
the animal. One evening his own re- 
cognised driver came to him in great 
pride and excitement,— You know the 
great big yallah horse under the oppc- 
sition car? Well, sir, he’ll niver run 
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another yard. I broke his heart this 
night. raced him in from beyant 
Moore o’ Barns, and he’ll niver thravel 
again.’ Mr. Bianconi told me he was 
obliged to show the greatest gratifica- 


tion at the loss of his beast; but it 
gave him enough of the opposition car.” 


In a wonderfully . short period 
after this humble start, Bianconi’s 
cars, lengthened into long four- 
wheeled vehicles, the shape of an 
omnibus, though still retaining the 
characteristic of carrying their 
passengers outside, were on all the 
Irish roads, and he himself a pros- 
perous man, with stables full of 
horses and an army of men in his 
employment. These dependants, 
drivers, grooms, guards, agents, of 
all descriptions, were kept entirely 
under the thumb of the proprietor, 
who permitted no will but his own 
to hold any sway, and ruled his little 
army with arod of iron. “I have 
invariably heard. my father say that 
no man was better served than he 
was, His rule was a patriarchal 
despotism: his orders were to be 
obeyed without a murmur of dis- 
sent; he had a horror of men who 
asked why and wherefore. Provided 
that he was obliged briskly and 
thoroughly, he tolerated a consid- 
erable liberty of speech. Many a 
time I have heard him laugh at a 
saucy answer: certain cranky help- 
ers invariably swore at bim when 
he made them do what they did not 
like.” Thirteen hundred horses, a 
hundred drivers, and grooms and 
helpers innumerable, were in his 
employment in 1843, when he read 
a paper on the subject before the 
British Association. 

His success was thus sure and 
rapid, as it was a real want of the 
country which his keen a Te 
had hit upon; and “the Bians’’ be- 
came a most important feature in 
the daily life of the country towns 
thus put in communication with 
their neighbours, and cheered, and 
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amused, and interested by the lively 
turn-out every morning, and the 
amusing records of the road. Bian- 
coni grew rich and prosperous, and a 
man of note, in less time than many 
a finer intelligence takes to find out 
the simplest way to earn daily bread ; 
and, without any training save that 
of the daily barter of his simple 
trade, rose to the management of a 
great establishment, or rather, of 
many establishments scattered over 
the country. He had the gift com- 
mon to great generals and entre- 
preneurs of all kinds to find men 
whom. he could trust for the differ- 
ent posts under him, but never was 
Iess than a despot himself, absolute 
though friendly, keeping all the 
threads of his great undertaking in 
his own hands. His management 
was successful in the highest degree, 
and gathered a trusty band of re- 
tainers round him, all devoted to his 
service. But though his despotism 
was never ill-tempered nor aggra- 
vating, here, is a feature in it which 
we can reconcile with his Italian 
and his Irish natiovality better than 
we can believe in the possibility that 
it ever could have occurred to any 
simple Anglo-Saxon intelligence :— 


. ‘* With all the avowed and acknow- 
ledged supervision, my father had ad- 
ditional reports from spies ; these men 
were oupee? with money not merely 
to pay their fares but to tip the driv- 
ers, There was the spy proper, who 
was solely employed for the purpose, 
until he became too well known : one 
of these ingenious ) aeagom was be- 
trayed by his carpet-bag bursting and 
a quantity of bran rolling out of it. 
Then there were occasional spies, often 
schoolmasters out for a holiday, who 
were glad enough of an opportunity of 
getting a free outing. Many and won- 
drous were the effusions of these peda- 
gogues. There was an old bookseller 
traveller who used to rt in retarn 
for his free transit ; and there were sun- 
dry other similar characters who were 
a for their services in various ways. 

ut there were always two official spies 
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regularly on the strength of the estab- 
lishment, Those ‘ very much dreaded 
officials,’ as my father’s clerk styles 
them in the paper I am now condens- 
ing, had to report the number of pas- 
sengers,which was invariably compared 
with the number marked on the way- 
bills; they also reported upon the 
state of the horses, of the harness, and 
the vehicles, the behaviour of the 
agents, drivers, helpers, &c., and espe- 
cially the demeanour of the agents to- 
wards the public. Civility, attention, 
and punctuality were always rigidly 
enforced’; and anything calculated to 
offend the public was always punish- 
ed... The spies were obliged 
to assume sundry aliases, and,I fear, to 
tell many untruths. They or had 
decent-looking luggage, even though 
hay, bran, and stones were often the 
contents of their bags. The drivers were 
ever on the outlook for them, and they 
displayed a marvellous ingenuity in 
detecting their presence and in tele- 
graphing the news along the line.” 


Mrs. O'Connell tells her story 
with delightful honesty, though 
in a fragmentary and inconvenient 
way, sending us from one end of 


her volume to another te find the 
scraps of personal description, which 
are always graphic, naive, and full 
of amusing candour, She has an 
admiration for her father even in 
his “dodging,” but she never ex- 
tenuates, or puts herself out of the 
way to find excuses for him. Her 
openness in this respect is mingled 
sometimes with amusement, some- 
times with the vexation with which 
the members of a family acknow- 
ledge the imperfections which can- 
not be hid from them; but it never 
fails her. Nothing can be more 
characteristic than her account, 
drawn from old friends, of the busi- 
ness-like haste of his devotions :— 


“Charles would join and pray 
very loud and, fast in Latin, or it may 
have been Italian. . He prayed so hard 
and so fast that we small ones were 
hard set not to laugh out loud.” (This 
is from the reminiscences of an old lady 
of eighty-five, with whom Bianconi 
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had “carried on a mild flirtation for 
the last sixty years.”) “ Another gen. 
tleman of Clonmel has told me a 
peculiar story of the manner in which 
my father used to say his prayers in 
these days. Every Saturday even- 
ing, about eight o’clock, Charles Bian. 
coni was seen to rush into the small 
dark Friary Chapel and fling himself 
down on his knees before a’ certain 
confessor. Any fair devotee that hap- 
pened to be before him would be re- 

uested by the priest to give way to 
the busy foreigner. While a lady 
would be saying her Confiteor, Charles 
Bianconi would have prayed and con- 
fessed and gone off again. - He 
never troubled his director with any- 
thing but his actual sins, and this may 
account for the celerity with which he 
got through his religious duties.” 


The downright simplicity and 
straightforwardness of this way of 
getting through “religious duties” 
is delightful, true to nature, on the 
simple unpolemical Roman Catholic 
level, unquickened by any spurring 
of Protestant inquiry or Ultramon- 
tane earvestness, Equally true is 
the description of the meddlesome- 
ness which had much benevolence, 
but great powers of annoyance, in 
it, and which Mrs. O’Connell notes 
with an undertone of vexation in 
her voice :— 


“That he was a good and charitable 
man nobody who knew him will, I 
think, deny. He was the most help- 
ful man, but his help was too often 
given in a very disagreeable way. He 
did not mind haying his own corns 
trodden on, but. never was there a man 
more certain to stamp on bis neigh- 
bour’s toes. He took a positive de- 
light in trying to set people’s affairs 
right for them, but his remedies were 
of so violent a nature, that any one who 
had force of will to submit to them 
would never himself have got into 
trouble. His. finger was in every 
man’s pie, and in every woman’s too, 
for the old man. was not averse to a 
bit of match-making.” 


During the famine Bianconi acted 
in the most public-spirited way, in- 
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venting works to be done, and help- 
ing in every way the poor people in 
his neighbourhood, to whom, forlong 
after, in noble defiance of political 
ecohomy, he continued to’ sell his 
potatoes at half the market price. 
But, “ grievous as the, misery was, I 
think my father liked the fact of 
having a dozen irons in the fire all 
red-hot at once,” adds his biogra- 
pher. And though he could be thus 
benevolently bold on occasion, his 
business habits clung closely to him. 
“1 suppose he considered that in- 
terest for money was a kind of sa- 
cred rite of which Mammon should 
not be defrauded.” Mrs. O’Connell 
says, with the aggrieved tone of a 
sufferer, “I am bound to add, with 
all the love and respect I have for 
him, that the instinct of turning 
his money was so strong in him, 
that he has charged me, his own 
daughter, his special confidant and 
friend, five per cent for money lent.” 
Balzac’s village miser, old Grandet 
himself, could not have done more. 
Yet Bianconi was not a miser, and 
he loved his family and indulged 
them, and worshipped his grand- 
children, and was kind to the people 
whom he tyrannised over—so kind, 
after all, that his retainers were 
faithful as a class to him; and “his 
funeral was more than _half-a-mile 
long,” a characteristic homage which, 
no doubt, would have gone to his 
heart. In other hands he might 
have been presented to us as some 
great “industrial heroes” haye been, 
wrapped in a sublime abstraction of 
beneficent greatness, like the stucco 
toga of the statuary—a kind of ideal 
figure of Trade, shedding benefits 
around him. Mrs, O’Coonell has 
done infinitely better, and made a 
most natural, life like, and by no 
means unattractive portrait, The 
complexities of the character. so 
simply put before us, yet so graphi- 
cally, are well worthy the attention 
of a novelist. What an inexhausti- 








ble centre of any study of Irish life 
such a man would make—so liberal, 
yet so frugal, vain, humble, simple, 
and astute! He would walk a mile 
to save sixpence, we are told; an 
it was not unusual for him to pick 
up a chance passenger on the road, 
whom he wouid take wherever he 
pleased in hig carriage, but always 
on condition that he paid the car 
fare! And though he charged his 
daughter interest on the money lent 
her, he was capable of cutting up 
his grass land to plant potatoes— 
and selling them at half-price after 
he had grown them—to give his 
oor people work. The simple de- 
ight he took in his reception at 
“the Castle,” in his popularity, 
and in “the Bians,” never inter- 
fered with his frankness respecting 
his early life, his peddling, and his 
humble friends, All his life through 
he seems to have discharged his 
religious duties of a Saturday, as 
he wound up his clocks, on much 
the same principle, and at the same 
rapid rate; and though he liked his 
agents, and helped them on gener- 
ously, trusting them with his money 
and property, he still continued to 
send spies to report upon them. 
There is more simple fun in the 
fact that, while he swore “‘ by Gor” 
and “by the hokey” like an Irish 
peasant, he felt so much an Italian 
as to be often a little uncertain 
about his English, Altogether, we 
do not know when we have met a 
more genuine, amusing picture of 
a man. 

We must quote one or two anec- 
dotes of O’Connell before we con- 
clude, Naturally in this book “the 
Liberator” appears as a demigod; 
and as the brilliancy of his glory 
has faded of late, we may give him 
the advantage of the following pretty 
and touching sayings, In the first 
he is talking about the practice of 
bringing in the children after din- 
ner, an exploded notion, implying 
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earlicr hours than society delights 
in now, and the comments of “my 
friend Peter Hessey, who was not 
remarkable for his politeness,” there- 


u pon. 


“*Dan,’ he said to me once, ‘ you 
should not bring in your children after 
dinner; it is a heavy tax upon the 
admiration of the co ny.’ ‘Never 
mind, Peter, I said to him; ‘I admire 
them so much myself that I don’t re- 
quire any one to help me.’ My eldest 
daughter told me she was afraid I 
should spoil her Mary. ‘I don’t think 
I shall,’ I said to her. ‘I knowI did 
my best to spoil you, my love, and I 
could not succeed.’ ” 


The other story affords us a group 
of two figures—the great Irishman 
at a moment of anxiety and depres- 
sion, and the burly and prosperous 
Bianconi in full delight of benevo- 
lent meddling and success, 


**The Liberator’s too open-handed 
generosity that once left him in galling 
though only temporary difficulties, 
sank deeply into my father’s naturally 
warm heart. He and two other gen- 
tlemen undertook to set O’Connell’s 
affairs straight for him. They saw 
that his income was large enough to 
meet the demands without sacrificing 
a single farm. My father cross-ques- 
tioned O'Connell about the details of 
his property and about his liabilities 
to the bank, and, unlike most men in 
difficulties, .O’Connell concealed ndoth- 
ing, nor left any secret untold. My 
father put his questions as delicately 
as he could, but he has said that he 
never suffered more acutely than in 
seeing the Liberator wince and so 
plainly show his sorrow. He, how- 
ever, made a bargain, and a very wise 
one, too, in electing that he was not to 
be bothered about the matter until it 
was all settled. At length the happy 
day arrived. My father called upon 
his friend and found him standing 
writing at his high desk. He did not 
at once begin to talk about the matter, 
but held the bank-book in his hands, 
and he could see O'Connell occasion- 
ally looking askance at the little vel- 
lum-bound volume pretty much as a 
child eyes its spelling-book. 
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“ «Well, Liberator,’ my father said, 
‘ won’t you take a look at your bank- 
book ?’ 

“The question did not make a pleas- 
ant impression, and my father was 
obliged to open the book and point 
with his finger to the sum total, show- 
ing a fair balance to the credit of 
Daniel O’Connell, Esquire. My father 
said that he never would forget the 
expression that was then upon his 
friend’s face. After a moment’s be- 
wilderment, O’Connell lifted up his 
eyes to the big crucifix that hung over 
his desk, took off his cap, and said, 
in a low and reverent tone, ‘ Thanks 
be to God’ Never was my father 
so much astonished as he was then, 
at seeing O’Connell thus raise his 
thoughts to heaven, before he had veri- 
Jied the accuracy of the ee No 
man ever recognised more heartily than 
my father that though he had toiled 
and oo it was God who had given 
him his good things ; yet he must have 
worked out the amount for himself, 
and seen that it was correct before he 
could thus reverentially express his 
gratitude.” 


The last sentence is most char- 
acteristic; the italics are our own; 
the verification of the figures before 
expressing gratitude which a slight 
mistake in the reckoning might 
prove to be uncalled for, is deli- 
cious. 

We had marked several Hibernian- 
isms of the most mellow flavour, as 
good in their unconsciousness as 
anything Lever ever invented; but 
stopping to reflect how much 
amusement we owe to Mrs. O’Con- 
nell, and that even the most can- 
did writer does not relish such a 
reflection, we forbear. She who has 
been so frank and honest with us, 
and who is so well aware of the im- 
perfections of her sex, and to whom 
we owe so much entertainment, it 
would be miserable indeed if we 


‘were to turn upon her and twit 


her with the very utterances 
which give her biography half its 
charm. 
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‘North Italian Folks’ * is a book 
against which we feel it n 
to lift up an energetic protest. In 
the days when few people visited 
Italy, and its landscapes and cos- 
tumes were little known — when 
people might be supposed unac- 
quainted with the fact that the 
women in Genoa wear pretty muslin 
veils instead of bonnets, and the 
population generally has (or had) a 
way of going mad annually for a 
few days before Lent—it might 
have been legitimate enough, per- 
haps, to publish a number of feeble 
word-sketches and represent it as a 
book upon Italy; but now when 
everybody (who is anybody) has 
been there, and those who remain 
behind have heard to nausea and 
illimitable weariness the reports of 
the others, what possible necessity 
can there be for such a production ? 
Mrs, Comyns Carr has conferred 
upon her sketches various Chris- 
tian names, and done her best to 
make us acquainted with the out- 
side of each hero or heroine— 
letting us know carefully how 
many flashing dark eyes, how many 
fine straight limbs, what shining 
teeth and glossy hair cach individ- 
ual possessed; but few people will, 
we fear, be very grateful for the infor- 
mation. Perhaps the art of descrip- 
tion has been altogether overdone 
of late. For our own part, we are 
disposed to think so. fe is a very 
pretty art when sparingly exercis- 
ed and kept in strict subordination 
to some subject more worthy atten- 
tion. The masters of the art have 
always thus exercised it. When, at 
a moment of difficulty in the argu- 
ment or weariness in the reasoning, 
Mr. Ruskin steps aside and paints 
for us, with luminous transparency 
and refinement of colour, a bit of 
sea, a bit of sky, perhaps only a 
cloud afloat on the serene, or a boat 
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skimming like a swallow over the 
crisped water—who is there that 
does not say, Thank heaven! with 
devoutest satisfaction? And as Mr. 
Carlyle threads his way through the 
phiicoonhy of Clothes, what a de- 
icious long breath of pleasure do 
we not draw when homely Entep- 
fuhl with its apple - orchards, 
with the blue bills around it and 
the world beyond, rises softly out 
of the soil mirrored.in the moist 
wonder of little Teufelsdriéckh’s 
wide-open eyes. Thus, too, when 
George Eliot, resting from her fine 
investigations of mind and soul, 
more rare and wonderful than any 
landscape, sets down before us, 
steadfast and sweet, a bit of Eng- 
lish soil with dewy hedgerows and 
prenpacove fields, and wide skies 
avging low over the tranquil 
breadth of the scene—does any one 
venture to blaspheme? These great 
masters of the art use it with the 
reserve of wise and gracious power. 
But it has become a fashion to 
serve us up those hashes of foreign 
scenery, chiefly Italian, and to ring 
the changes upon tideless seas and 
glowing skies, and streets basking in 
the sun, and orange-groves and olive 
woods, The iteration grows more and 
more tiresome. Mrs, Comyns Carr 
is better than many of her prede- 
cessors. She knows the country 
she describes, and her sketches of 
character, though slight, are not 
without truth; but it would be 
very well for writers thus tempted 
to master Lessing’s argument, about 
the purposes of art, and understand 
that words cannot, save in very 
powerful hands, embody scenery 
and colour. Then, again, imagine 
the boldness of describing in the 
year of grace 1878 the Carnival 
at Genoa! What confidence in 
one’s self or ignorance of all that 
has been written in the past half- 





—— 
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century is necessary to go calmly 
through such an undertaking. To 
be sure there is something original 
in the following sentence which 
may separate it from the many de- 
scriptions which we have all read of 
the same dead and gone, but gal- 
vanised, folly. ‘ Ladies of the no- 
bility, beautiful, with hair dressed 
after the French fashion, and silken 
garments, and graciously smiling 
faces, begin to fill the balconies, 
They nod and laugh and pose grace- 
fully to their attendant gallants; 
then they rise in their seats to pose 
and laugh again for other gallants 
who are in the masquerading throng 
beneath.” How do ladies pose 
gracefully to attendant gallants, 
and pose again for others? The 


book is illustrated by Mr. Calde- 
cott, whose charming drawings in 
previous years gave so much de- 
lightful grace and character to the 
belles and the beaux in Washing- 
ton Irving’s delicate sketches; but 


Mr. Caldecott, too, is washed-out 
and dall in his present appearance, 
and but that his hand is perceptible 
in the life and variety of the groups, 
we should be half disposed to be- 
lieve that these were not fresh illas- 
trations at all, but impressions from 
blocks worn out by much usage. 
We had looked for his reappear- 
ance with so much interest, that 
this is a disappointment; but it 
is a consolation to feel that, at all 
events, the fault is less with the 
artist than with the process of pro- 
duction which has managed so 
strangely to give this aspect of dim- 
ness and worn-outness to what must 
be original and recent work. 


We have spoken somewhat 
strongly of the waste of descrip- 
tion which has become 80 general 
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in light literature. And by way of 
contrast we turn instinctively to 
a book as unique and rare in its 
kind as the other is common, the 
anonymous novel, in one modest 
volume, called Marmorne.* This is 
a very remarkable book, It comes 
into the world without any flourish 
of trumpets, but it is of much more 
value than the majority of works 
which are more pompously an- 
nounced. It is remarkable for its 
negative qualities as well as for its 
positive ones. There is very little 
“ word-painting,” that dangerous 
gift; yet a most characteristic land- 
scape is set before us with no words 
wasted, but with perfect success. 
We seem to see the very spot in 
the wooded heights of Burgundy 
where these strange events took 
place. Still more unusual, there is 
no character-painting in this strange 
book. We are not excited by 
analysis of motives or anatomy of 
passions. The book is a narrative 
throughout, simple, straightforward, 
and reticent. The hero is vague, 
and the heroine not interesting ; but 
the story enthrals the reader, and 
leaves an impression of power en- 
tirely controlled and under disci- 
pline, which of itself is a strength- 
ening sensation to the mind. Not 
often do we meet with this senti- 
ment of fresh cool strength, able 
to grasp its subject thoroughly, to 
manage it calmly, and to resist all 
those currents of emotion and tradi- 
tion which shape a novel into the 
mould of its kind, in most cases 
whether the author will or no. 
The story is of three brothers, and 
it is professedly told by the young- 
est, Adolphus Segrave, who is the 
spectator of the three, not primarily 
affected by the action. The .Se- 
graves, a baronet’s family in Eng- 
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The Story is told by Adolphus Segrave, the Youngest of Three 
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land, have a preperty in the wooded 
and somewhat melancholy hill-dis- 
trict of Burgundy, in which their 
life is gradually concentrated, ow- 
ing to a rivalship between the 
two elder brothres, long unsus- 
pected, but which leads to extra- 
ordinary complications, The very 
atmosphere of the district, which 
is curiously unlike the laughing 
country which we realise un- 
der the name of Burgundy, is in 
the book; and the old house of 
Boisvipére, morne, silent, shut in 
with its surrounding woods, is like 
a photograph—while the happier 
dwelling of Marmorne itself gives 
one of the truest sketches of a 
thoroughly French country-house 
which we remember to have met 
with in English literature. The 
silent Mademoiselle Abeille, with her 
delightful French - English—which 
brings out the natural vivacity and 
brightness of the girl, who is too 
decorous to say a word in her native 
language—is a charming sketch, and 
wonderfully real and lifelike. The 
heroine Ada is not interesting, 
neither do we feel a very deep con- 
cern fer Julius the African traveller, 
who is her betrothed lover, and 
whose non-arrival is the cause of all 
her troubles. But perhaps even the 
absence of warm jnterest in these 
two chief persons of the tale makes 
us more sensible of the force of the 
narrative, which flows on so strongly 
and smoothly, leaving us but little 
time to watch the straws on its sur- 
face, or criticise the banks between 
which it flows. Too’ often these 
banks, and the floating straws that 
dally on the languid stream, take 
all our interest from the course of 
the current. But here, for once, 
the story is superior, and vindicates 
its intrinsic importance. And 
strange though the plot is, there is 
no sensationalism, no tours de force 
in it. ‘The means used are all legiti- 
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mate, and we feel the effort attained 
to be honourable to both the writer 
and the reader. It is scarcely pos- 
sible to give higher praise. 

The little episode of the Frencli 
war which is brought into the story, 
is not pitchforked in as a mere va- 
riety, as is generally the case, but 
is really serviceable as giving a cer- 
tain reasonableness to the extraordi- 
nary expedient of the elder brother’s 
imprisonment. We are tempted to 
quote one fine and striking scene 
from this portion of the book. Ada, 
M. de Marmorne’s daughter, has 
fallen into a kind of apathy caused 
by the intense strain of heart and 
brain to which she has been sub- 
oo by the uncertainty of her 
over’s return, and the long delay of 
any news. from him. At last the 
morning has come which sbe had 
solemnly appointed two years before 
as the time of his return, and her 
half-craze of suspense yields to a 
sick and strange, yet absolute cer- 
tainty, that, exact to the time of the 
tryst he will appear. 


“We met in the salle-d-manger at half- 
past four o’clock in the morning. I at 
once observed that Ada wore exactly 
the same plain dress she had worn two 
years before, and the same white cap, 
or one just like it. She did exactly 
the same things too, like an actor go- 
ing through a part he has played be- 
fore. There seemed not to be the 
slightest shadow of doubt in her mind 
about his coming. ‘It is not quite as 
it was two years ago you see, Monsieur 
Adolphe,’ she said, turning to me 
cheerfully, ‘for then there were only 
three bowls upon the table, and now 
there are four. That is because I was 
too sad then to take any café au lait ; 
but I shall take it to-day, and not be 
alone. I have put myself a petit pain 
too, as you see, and there are eight 
eggsinsteadofsix.’ . . . Thenshe 
took out her watch, ‘It is time to boil 
the eggs now : he will be here in a few 
minutes.’ 

“I shall remember the boiling of 
those eggs as long as I live: the pan 
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on the red embers from which last 
night’s ashes had been raked away; 
the bubbling steaming water ; the eggs 
lying in it as in a nest, but agitated 
by the rising steam, and jolting against 
each other. ‘Messieurs the English 
like their eggs boiled longer than we 
do; these four are for papa and me, 
the other four are for you and Mon- 
sieur your brother.’ = 

** What would she do next? would 
she merely wait and wait till the 
broad daylight came to dissipate her 
illusion? At the very moment, when 
M. de Marmorne and I were painfully 
‘~vondering, Ada’s delicate and sensitive 
ear caught a sound in the distance. 
*He is coming,’ she said, ‘I hear the 
hoofs of his horse in the forest!’ 

** She went to the window and open- 
ed it. There was no wind, and through 
the dark air of the early morning a 
faint sound came to us as if two horse- 
men, or perhaps more, were riding 
along the forest road in the direction 
of the house of Marmorne. 

“ «You hear,’ said Ada ; ‘I knew he 
would be in time! He will have left 
his luggage behind, to come more 
quickly on horseback.’ M. de Mar- 
morne looked at mestrangely. At last 
he said, ‘My daughter, you will take 
cold ; let me close the window.’ Then 
he led me out into the courtyard, and 
said in a low voice, ‘I wish it were 
possible to get Ada out of the way. It 
is not Monsieur Jules who is coming. 
Listen to the step of those horses.’ 
We listened silently for a few seconds. 
The sound of hoofs became louder and 
nearer. ‘ Those are not horses hired at 
an inn,’ the old gentleman resumed ; 
* they have the cavalry pas.’ 

“It was perfectly true. The step, 
which had been a trot, now subsided 
into a‘ walk: but it was the regular, 
firm walk of the cavalry, which carries 
the rider well overtheground. . . . 

‘The steady tramp of hoofs came 
with a dull but very audible sound on 
the gravel of the avenue. The court- 
yard of Marmorne was paved, and the 
pavement extended fifty yards into the 
avenue itself. When the hoofs struck 
the stones, I felt that indescribable 
thrill of emotion which electrifies 
every one who hears for the first time 
the close approach of the enemy. A 
minute later, the old courtyard rang 
with the clatter of three war-horses. 

“Tt was so dark that I did not see 
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the riders ; but M. de Marmorne came 
to. the door with a lamp in his hand, 
and the light of it flashed upon them. 
They were Prussian Uhlans. One of 
them rode forwards towards M. de 
Marmorne, revolver in hand, and said 
in a loud voice, and with a tre- 
mendously strong Teutonic accent, 
‘We want breakfast for ourselves and 
fodder for our horses. You've no free- 
shooters in this house, have you? 
If any one harms us he will suffer 
for it, and so will you. Show us the 
stable.’ 

‘*M. de Marmorne led the way to 
the stable, and I immediately joined 
him. The process of feeding the 
horses was simple in the extreme. 
The soldiers removed the head-gear 
from the animals, emptied a corn-bin 
on the floor, and left them to regale 
themselves at will. They appeared to 
enjoy this wastefulness as an act of 
authority, but did not otherwise make 
themselves disagreeable. 

“We went back to the house. M. 
de Marmorne had not been able to get 
Ada out of the way. There she stood 
in the dining-room, and me; us with 
a pale, set face, that I shall never 
forget. 

“ Ada,’ said her father gravely, ‘are 
you satisfied now that not one of these 
three soldiers is Monsieur Jules? If 
you are convinced, had you not better 
go to your own room ?’ 

“She looked at each Prussian sepa- 
rately, with a bewildered gaze, as if 
she were losing her senses, but temain- 
ed fixed in the place where she stood, 
and did not utter a single word. 

*** You have a young lady here, and 
she is very pretty,’ said the Prussian 
corporal, with his fearful and wonder- 
ful French pronunciation. (‘ Fous 
afez une témoisselle ici, qui, ma foi, est 
bien shdlie.’) 

“Then he went on, in a loud. and 
careless voice, like a man who knows 
that he is master of the situation, and 
that he is powerful enough to be alike 
above criticism and contradiction— 

***You have got up early to-day, 
my pretty girl. It was because you 
expected me ; was it not? Well, you 
see, here I am. And you have 
got breakfast ready for us, so kindly! 
Four bowls for coffee—one, two, three, 
four. Eight eggs, just ready. That 
makes three bowls for us poor Ger- 
man, who are, oh, so hungry ! and the 
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fourth is for your own sweet self, my 
dear, who will doubtless keep us com- 
pany on this auspicious occasion. Is 
the coffee quite ready? Do be so kind 
as to pour it out.’” 


It is perhaps a little late in the 
day to bring forward here a novel 
which has been for some time be- 
fore the public, and the merit of 
which has been already fully ac- 
knowledged. But amid the crowd 
of indifferent or bad works of fiction 
which are always hurrying into the 
world, it is an unusual gratification to 
be able to note one remarkable book 
after another in this kind. ‘ Mar- 
morne’ is anonymous; but ‘ The 
City of Sunshine,’ * though bear- 
ing the name of its author, is also 
a first work, and introduces a new 
writer to the public. It is no usual 
fate for a critic to have two such char- 
acteristic works under his hand at the 
same moment. ‘The City of Sun- 
shine’ is a much more important and 
elaborate work than ‘ Marmorne.’ Its 
subject is one much less within our 
range of observation; indeed, the 
scene is so entirely new to us, that 
we have to resort chiefly to internal 
evidence to judge of its truth to 
nature, Experts, indeed, tell us 
that its fidelity to fact is wonderful ; 
and the faces of old Indians brighten 
with recognition at the strange lit- 
tle crowded world of the Indian 
village, so unlike anything with 
which we are acquainted. For the 
story is entirely an Indian story. 
The only Englishman introduced is 
a local magistrate, and he only ap- 
pears twice, and is in no way im- 
portant to the action of the tale. 
An oriental valley, smiling and 
sweet, with the great Gungaputra 
flowing through it, and Dhupnagar, 
the City of Sunshine, throwing up 
its white houses against the dark- 
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ness of the distant hills, is the 
scene; and in the village all is na- 
tive and of the soil, with the excep- 
tion of certain new ideas and devel- 
opments of character, in which the 
Englishman has been engrafted up- 
on the Hindoo, in one case with the 
most comical and amusing effect ; 
in the other, with the most semi- 
tragic seriousness. The village 
rises before us from the absolute 
unknown, into all the variety of real 
life. The proud but ruined gentle- 
man, with his one fair daughter, is 
a character sufficiently cosmopoli- 
tan; but yet Kristo Baboo is quite 
individual, bearing no more resem- 
blance to the poor proud fathers 
with whom we are acquainted in. 
other climes, than humanity re-- 
quires. The priest, the other: 
potentate of the village, who is. 
prosperous as well as noble, is less 
unlike anything we have ever met. 
with; but though he is no devotee, 
he has still sufficient belief in the 
sacred Linga of his temple to com-- 
mand our respect and even admira- 
tion. His son, the young student 
Krishna, who is the modern Hindoo- 
Hamlet, the sentimental waverer 
between two opinions, a convert to- 
Theism, yet unable to screw his: 
courage to the sticking point, and. 
almost won back to a decent idol- 
atry and adherence to the estab- 
lished faith by the prospect of love 
and happiness, is one of the in- 
stances of the effect of English 
education upon the native mind, to 
which we have already referred ;., 
while the delightfully comic figure 
of the native barrister, Romesh. 
Chander Roy, otherwise R, C. Roy, 
of the Outer Temple, a graduate of 
the London University, and friend 
of the Marquis of Gotham, is the 
other. Krishna is rather like the 
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sentimental hero everywhere, and 
has a great deal of mental trouble 
to get through before he eventually 
mien up his mind: but Mr. R. C. 
Roy, whose mind is quite made up 
about everything he encounters, 
with his abundant confidence in 
himself and his own superiority, is 
a figure quite novei and delightful ; 
and all the more amusing that he is 
honest and sbrewd in his impertin- 
ence, and does the best possible ser- 
vice while getting himself snubbed 
and laughed at—a treatment which 
he bears with all the composure 
of imperturbable vanity and good- 
humour, How the educated native 
may like the sketch is a different 
question, but we know of nothing 
so clever and amusing that has ever 
been contributed to fiction by our 
Indian empire. Heretofore, art of 
this kind has not flourished there ; 
and though the meeting has called 
forth some notable studies of Anglo- 
Indian life to which ‘ Maga,’ with 
her well-known and characteristic 
modesty, cannot do more than refer 
in passing, the Hindoo has fur- 
nished us with little more than an 
occasional supple impostor, like the 
fashionable heathen whom Colonel 
Newcome crushed in society, except 
in the few but fine works of Colonel 
Meadows Taylor. Mr. Allardyce 
has evidently fallen heir to this 
vacant kingdom—with an enrich- 
ment of originality entirely his own ; 
for we do not remember anything in 
the books of his predecessor which 
can be compared to Mr. R. C. Roy, 
who is introduced as follows to the 
admiration of the reader :— 


‘‘ Forth from the palanquin crawled 
a man of middle stature, with skin 
blacker than the blackest native of 
Dhupnagar, but dressed a aoe after 


the manner of the Anglo-Indian dan- 
dies of Calcutta. An enormous sola or 
pith-hat, covered with yellow silk and 
resembling in shape a huge overgrown 
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toadstool, was petched jauntily upon 
his crisp locks ; his dress was a loose 
jacket of black paramatta, with a vest 
of the same material sufficiently low in 
the breast to show a dirty shirt-front 
garnished with gold studs, and a pair 
of stiffly-starched white trousers, which 
had apparently been just put on to 
enhance the solemnity of the wearer’s 
entrance into Dhupnagar. His feet 
were encased in natty little boots of 
shining patent leather, and he wore a 
necktie of the most gorgeous colours. 
Rings, pins, watch-chains, and charms, 
with precious stones dug from the 
mines of Bristol, that Golconda of the 
West, adorned his elegant person in 
great profusion. In one hand he poised 
a gold-headed cane, while in the other 
he flourished a scented handkerchief of 
less than doubtful whiteness. 

“«« Thus far into the bowels of the 
land,” as the divine Shakespeare 
saith,’ soliloquised the stranger, addres- 
sing himself in the English tongue, as 
he stood up and looked about him; 
‘but little bowels I shall find here, I 
warrant me: O dura ilia, the restraints 
that caste and superstition have cast 
upon a naturally hospitable race! 
That’s two puns, but it is too dark to 
take them down. Peace be with ye, 
friends,’ added he in Bengalee, turning 
towards the crowd of villagers. 

““* Upon you be peace,’ replied Gan- 
gooly, coming forward and salaaming, 
but sorely puzzled in his own mind as 
to what hybrid phenomenon this might 
be, wearing the dress of a foreigner 
yet having the features and tongue of 
the Bengalee. 

“*Are you the headman of this 
village?’ demanded the hybrid, shak- 
ing out the perfume from his pocket- 
handkerchief as{Gangoolythoughtlessly 
approached too closely to his delicate 
nostrils, The headman again salaamed 
and answered in the affirmative, add- 
ing, moreover, the information that 
his fathers had been headmen of 
Dhupnagar since the British had ob- 
tained the stewardship of Bengal, Be- 
har, and Orissa. ‘And have you no 
hotels in this benighted and heaven- 
forsaken hamlet, my good friend ?’ said 
the stranger, whom we may without 
further reserve introduce to the reader 
as Mr. R. C. Roy. ‘Is there any de- 
cent place where a gentleman can get 
a night’s lodging ?’ 

***T don’t know, Baboo—that is, 
Sahib, I mean,’ said Gangooly, scratch- 
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ing his head. ‘ Your honour sees that 
when respectable Hindoos come to 
Dhupnagar we are like to fight among 
ourselves for the pleasure of entertain- 
ing them ; for verily, as holy writ say- 
eth, “ That man is truly excellent who 
offers to a guest a soft seat, clean 
water, and sweet words :” and when a 
poor man comes among us we all give 
him something to make up a meal, and 
quarter him with some one of his own 
condition ; for as the scriptures again 
say, “ Benevolence towards all living 
creatures—thisis religion.” But inthe 
case of—that is to say—in fact, your 
honour,’ stammered the lheadman, 
twirling his chaddar in perplexity, 
‘strangers neyer do come here, and 
we don’t know very well what we 
would do with them. And is your 
honour a Hindoo?’ demanded Gan- 
gooly, dubiously, as he eyed the pan- 
taloons and Bristol jewellery. ‘ You 
will excuse our asking this, for we are 
simple people, and seldom see any one 
except our own folks.’ 

“* A Hindoo! of course I am a Hin- 
doo. Give me a light, some of ye,’ 
said Mr. Roy, taking out his cigar-case ; 
but polite as Bengalees in general are, 
not a soul stirred to do the bidding of 
this man of doubtful caste. ‘ There is 
not a better-born man in all your val- 
ley than I am,’ he continued, striking 
a light for himself on the side of a 
fuse-box. 

“** But are you a man of caste, Sa- 
hib ?’ asked Gangooly, fidgeting about 
uneasily at the idea of being imperti- 
nent to one who might be a Rajah or 
a Deputy - magistrate, or some other 
great official of Government, but at 
the same time fearing lest he should 
compromise the caste of himself or his 
neighbours by giving hospitality toa 
pariah. 

“*Caste, indeed! do I look like a 
man of caste?’ cried Mr. Roy, indig- 
nantly. ‘Why, man, I was six years 
in England, and have eaten more beef 
in my time than all the cows of Dhup- 
nagar would make, if they were killed 
and hung up by the hind-legs to-mor- 
row.’ ” 


When this latter horrifying an- 
nouncement is made, the bystand- 
ers hurry away, alarmed and scanda- 
lised by the impious blasphemy, 
all except “Gangooly, the head- 
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man, who still stood uneasily be- 
fore the stranger, scratching his 
head, and twisting the corner of his 
upper garment in mute perplexity 
as to what he should do with this 
awkward arrival.” Mr. Roy, how- 
ever, has come with a special mis- 
sion from the Theistic Society, to 
which. Krishna belongs, to arrest 
the young convert in his back-fall 
towards Hindooism ; and on hear- 
ing that Krishna himself has just 
passed, rushes after him along the 
village street. 


“ «Hi, Mr. Gossain ! Mr. Gossain !’ 
he shouted out in English as he pur- 
sued, ‘stop just half a minute, will 
you? The pleasure of five minutes’ 
talk with you, Mr. Gossain.’ 

“ The sound of English words in the 
streets of Dhupnagar calling his own 
name made Krishna pause in amaze- 
ment. He could hardly credit his 
ears, and felt inclined to think that 
his fancy must have played him false, 
but there was the speaker running 
breathlessly after him through the 
darkness. Who could it be? Krishna’s 
heart sank at the thought that some 
of his theistic Calcutta friends had 
come to intrude themselves upon his 
retirement, and perhaps tc annoy him 
by their interference in his domestic 
concerns. It was with a sense of re- 
lief that he saw when the man came 
panting up that he had to deal with 
one who was an utter stranger. ‘ How 
do you do, my dear Mr. Gossain?’ 
cried Mr. Roy ; ‘ believe me, I am de. 
lighted to make your acquaintance, 
Allow me to introduce myself—Mr. R, 
C. Roy, of the Calcutta Bar, and your 
very humble servant,’ ” 


“ What a comfort it is to hear 
civilised speech once more!” cries 
this delightful being, disgusted with 
the “ vile barbaric Bengalee,” which 
he has been talking; and when his 
unsatisfactory interview with Krish- 
na is over, he consoles himself for 
the young Brahmin’s failure in hos- 
pitality by an unresentful assurance 
that “I daresay our friend the pubs 
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lican can get me a chop and a pint 
of Ind-Coope.” 

We must not, however, forget 
everything else in our devotion to 
Mr. R. C. Roy. The other semi- 
European, the Dipty, or Deputy- 
magistrate, is almost as good, though 
we have in him a_ better-known 
character—the false judge and sub- 
orner of evidence being much more 
conventionally in keeping with 
English ideas of the mild Hindoo 
than the honest, little, vain, good- 
hearted hybrid barrister. Mr. Al- 
lardyce; however, touches a higher 
note in the curious wild Mussulman 
household, which he places at the 
very gates of his village. European 
influence has told upon the master 
of this house in a different way; and 
if we may take the Subadar Sham- 
suddeen Khan as a type of the Mo- 
hammedan officers of the Com- 
pany, then they are very noble 
fellows. This old man-is worthy 
to take his place by the side 
of Roland Caxton, and may be 
named even in the same breath 
with Uncle Toby. The young rep- 
robate, his son, interests us much 
less, and there is perhaps a touch 
of effort in the trooper Agha, who 
is the faithful servant of the pair, 
nurse and tutor, and abettor of the 
youth in all his dangerous follies. 
But the Subadar himself is a very 
fine sketch, and shows a rare power 
in the author. We have, unfor- 
tunately, no space for any further 
extract than the following, which 
shows the noble old man and his 
rough attendant, at the moment 
when young Afzul’s vagaries have 
gone the length of placing him 
under very grave suspicions, The 
Subadar, already anxious and un- 
happy about his son, had been sent 
for by the Magistrate, who knows 
and esteems him, to be informed of 
the grave charges against Afzul, and 
has bound himself to guard the 
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young man in his own house, in 
order to avoid the ignominy of an 
arrest, till an examination can be 
made. He has just arrived broken- 
hearted, at his house, on his return 
from this interview. 


“* Agha,’ said Shamsuddeen, turn- 
ing round and pointing with his sabre 
to the trooper, ‘ stand forward.’ 

“« Yes, Subadar Sahib,’ responded 
the Khyberee, coming briskly forward 
with a military salute. 

***?Tenshun!’ The trooper instant- 
ly drew himself stiffly up in the re- 
quired attitude. ‘ You will arrest my 
son immediately he returns ; put him 
in irons, confine him in the old zenana, 
and mount guard upon the door witha 
loaded carbine, until you are relieved.’ 

** * Yes, Subadar Sahib,’ replied the 
Khyberee, saluting. 

“«*And hold no communication of 
any sort with the prisoner, remember.’ 

“** No, Subadar Sahib ;’ and Agha 
saluted again. 

‘*Shamsuddeen went slowly away 
to his own apartment, supporting his 
feeble steps upon his sword, and 
when there he got out an old Koran 
from a battered haversack that had 
served him when a private trooper, 
and sat down by the dim night-lamp 
to compose his thoughts by devotion. 
But the tears ran thick and fast down 
his furrowed cheek, and bedewed his 
long white beard, so that his eyes 
could not distinguish the sacred let- 
ters. There was no bed for Shamsud- 
deen that night. 

“‘The Khyberee calmly went to the 
stables and got out a pair of hand- 
cuffs, loaded his carbine, and returned 
to take up his post at the gate. A 
vague sense of some heavy calamity 
for which he himself was in a great 
measure to blame, had fallen upon the 
trooper’s mind, and rendered him in- 
capable of any thought, save that the 
Subadar’s bidding must be done. The 
night was bitter cold, and Agha 
shivered while he kept his sorrowful 
watch ; but it was not the cold that 
made the hardy Khyberee quail. His 
trembling hands would hardly light 
his hookha, and he had scarcely taken 
the first whiff when he dashed the 
bowl from his lips with a muttered 
oath. ‘O Allah!’ he cried, lookin 
up towards the sky, ‘it is long since 
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‘asked aught of Thee for myself, and 
I may never trouble you more—but 
spare, oh spare the Child!’ ” 


We are not quite sure whether 
the call to “ ’Tenshun !” with which 
the old officer always reduces his 
troublesome trooper to silence and 
obedience does not look a little 
artificial—but Mr. Allardyce knows 
best. The picture of the old man 
is throughout fine. We can only 
fall back upon the same assurance 
to ourselves that the author knows 
better than we do in respect to the 
story of Radha, the Hindoo maiden. 
Could a girl have so much freedom 
in a Hindoo house? and are clan- 
destine meetings possible in such 
a locality? This goes somewhat 


against our preconceived ideas ; and 
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we think that the supposed neces- 
sity for a thrilling love-story has 
been a little in the author’s way in 
his construction of this remarkable 
novel, We think he would have 
been more at his ease had he con- 
sidered this less, And far superior 
to the mere love-tale, which is sup- 
posed to be of the first necessity in 
a work of fiction, is the real service 
such a writer can do in opening up 
the true humanity of other races, the 
points, whether humorous or touch- 
ing, in which all men can under- 
stand and sympathise. Love-tales 
are common enough ; but it is from 
very few hands that we can hope to 
get such a figure as the Subadar, or 
a delightful new acquaintance like 
Mr. R. C, Roy. 
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Tae main properties of natural 
and mechanical forces have been 
determined with sufficient exact- 
ness to enable us to recognise that, 
amongst other conditions, they may 
be either momentary or continuous ; 
that, again, when they are continu- 
ous they may be regular or varied, 
according as their successive impul- 
sions are equal or unequal; and 
also, that they may be accelerating 
or retarding, because they act some- 
times in the direction of an existing 
movement and sometimes in opposi- 
sition to that direction. 

Now, does it not seem that these 
same characteristics apply to cer- 
tain human fnfluences as positively 
and as really as to material ener- 
gies? Are not almost all of us 
acting on our neighbours, just as 
physical agencies do, either perma- 
nently or exceptionally, either me- 


thodically or tumultuously, either - 


precipitatingly or checkingly? The 
moral pressures which we are exert- 
ing on each other appear, in all 
these respects, to obey laws so ana- 
logous to those which guide the 
movements of matter, that even our 
special privilege of free-will does 
not look powerful enough to liber- 
ate us from the common rules which 
hold the whole of nature. With 
all our advantages of liberty of in- 
tention, with all our faculties of 
volition and choice, we do not suc- 
ceed in emancipating ourselves from 
the universal yoke: we remain 
bound towards each other by the 
great principles of motion, just as 
if we were comets, cannon-balls, or 
clouds. 

And when we come to think 
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about it, we can scarcely fail to -ac- 
knowledge that it is quite reason- 
able it should be so, for the influ- 
ences which we exercise around us 
may be described, after all, as mere 
shapes of force; our sympathies 
and our repulsions do substantially 
the same work in us as centripetal 
and centrifugal attractions effect in 
matter; our affections proceed like 
gravitation, with the same persist- 
ence, with the same convergence to 
a centre. We may therefore con- 
sider, without much exaggeration, 
from what we see in ourselves, that 
the correlation of forces applies to 
other mights than those of sub- 
stance; that latent potencies, and 
equivalents, and conservation of 
power, are not terms of. physics 
alone; that the ideas expressed by 
tiem belong perhaps as much to 
human nature as to science. 

But if ‘the actions of men are 
tied, like those of solids, by gen- 
eral regulations of universal appli- 
cation, they are subject—in contra- 
distinction to ponderable matter 
—to.a scarcely calculable variety 
of what astronomers call “ disturb- 
ing fcauses ;” to so many, indeed, 
that the perturbations provoked 
by them are far more numerous 
and important than thé workings 
of the rules which they invert. 
They produce an irregularity so im- 
mense, so contorted, and so elastic, 
that it almost resembles liberty. 
Their caprices effect what neither 
routine nor reasoning is able to 
attain. Exceptional and temporary 
though they be, they move as masters 
within us and around us; they are 
more prevalent, more acknowledged, 
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and more, generating than the per- 
manent laws whose application they 
suspend. - “Disturbing causes” 
constitute, in fact, the great essen- 
tial leverage of our lives, 

It is not, however, until we con- 
sider the separate action of women 
that we remark the full diversity of 
these wayward forces, and note the 
extreme eccentricity of the orbits 
into which they sometimes manage 
to fling the bodies that they exer- 
cise their power upon. The closer 
we look at this action, the more we 
try to measure and to weigh it, to 
analyze it and to decompose it into 
its constitutive parts, the more do 
we discover in it strange atoms and 
heterogeneous vigours, the more do 
we recognise the amazing inconsis- 
tencies, the prodigious contradic- 
tions, of the results which it pro- 
vokes. It is the most protean of 
agencies, the most fitful of activi- 
ties, the most contingent of causa- 
tions. In no two women in the 
world is it precisely alike; and even 
in the same woman it presents con- 
tinually such strange mutations, ex- 
hibits such sudden transformations, 
performs such violent revolutions, 
that its fluctuations and its aberra- 
tions are as difficult to follow out 
as the shiftings of the waves. 

Yet, varying as are the aspects 
of the cause, the effects produced 
by it are afthousand times more 
multiform still; they are so diverse, 
so disparate, and so divergent, so 
all-including, so all-dominating, and 
so sweeping, that they suffice to 
prove, by their own evidence alone, 
that an extraordinary powerful agent 
must be at work behind them. Of 
the three great springs which stir 
up men—money, vanity, and women 
—the last, if we may judge it by 
its products, is incontestably the 
most puissant. And not only is it 
the strongest and the widest in its 
movements, but it has also the spe- 
cial and the splendid capacity of 
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sometimes leading men to the no- 
blest and the least selfish of their 
deeds—a capacity which can scarce- 
ly be imputed, even exceptionally, 
to' either vanity or money, 

Furthermore, in addition to these 
potencies, the influence of women 
has, not unfrequently, the virtue of 
acting on us by memory as visibly 
as by direct employment. It does 
not necessarily need the presence of 
the operator; it governs often from 
afar; it extends its sway through 
time and distance; it maintains it 
unimpaired indeed, in many casés, 
after death; it has the privilege of 
outliving its source, 

All. these characteristics lie out- 
side and beyond laws; they are 
essentially the offspring of “dis- 
turbing causes.” Laws continue to 
exist beneath them and beside them ; 
but though those laws are immuta- 
ble and omnipresent, they are not 
only obscured and hidden away by 
the profusion of external accidents 
which are littered about them, but 
their action itself is incessantly ar- 
rested by the obstacles which those 
accidents cast in its way. In the 
struggle between the two, we ob- 
serve one of the rare examples of 
a defeat of order by hazard, of an 
effacement of natural essences by 
random artifices. The chances of 
personal character and of personal 
situation, the agitation of the ‘pas- 
sions, and, more than all perhaps, 
the great mass of activities which 
we habitually describe by the vague 
name of civilisation, are the main 
producers of these accidents; so 
that, as the modern woman is essen- 
tially personal, so she is by far the 
most complex, the most . curious, 
and the most highly-wrought of the 
products of civilisation ; and it is not 
astonishing that the constitution and 
the manner of her influence should 
partake of her own origin and na- 
ture, and should re-echo the salient 
peculiarities of her own character. 
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But though the forms of action 
of that influence are as many as the 
stars, its issues all spring from one 
common source. Those issues in- 
clude every shifting shape, every 
pulsating mood, every vibrating 
form that sentiment can assume, 
from love to hate, from longing to 
remorse, from ambition to disdain, 
from obedience to revolt; yet all of 
them, without distinction, rise from 
one general birthplace—imagina- 
tion, Whether women work upon 
us by the heart or by the head, 
through our eyes or through our 
ears, by vainglory or by virtue— 
whether they lift us up or drag us 
down—whether they lead us to hon- 
our or to shame, to sorrow or to joy, 
to error or to truth—it is invariably 
by some thrusting of imagination 
that they guide us. We do not 
always perceive this truth at first, 
because we naturally hesitate to re- 
cognise identity of origin in results 
which vary like the colour of sun- 
set clouds; but their very variety 
supplies a crowning evidence of 
their common paternity, for no germ 
but imagination could bud into such 
boundless dissimilitudes. 

As, then, imagination is in some 
measure or shape the essential root 
of all the influence which women 
wield around them, it is natural 
that, in looking over Europe for 
signs of the activity of that in- 
fluence, we should find its most 
conspicuous expansions amongst 
those who most excite imagination, 
amongst the creative brightening 
women of France—the women who 
nationally possess, above all others, 
and in exuberant abundance, the 
special idiosyncrasies, the excep- 
tional efficiencies, the delicate ca- 
pacities which are indispensable to 
the full, jthorough, plenary evolu- 
tion of the power which we are 
considering. The sway of women 
over the acts of men presents in 
France an intensity of undisputed 
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reality which we can discover in 
no other land. It is there that 
it can be studied in its most 
advanced actual form; it is there 
that it exercises its highest prero- 
gatives, that it asserts its strong- 
est will, that it thrusts itself most 
vividly forward as a ruler of the 
generation, Its action on individ- 
uals jis immense there, for good and 
bad; but that part of the subject 
lies altogether outside our limits; 
we are discussing it here exclusively 
in its general effects. 

In Christian countries the in- 
fluence of women is everywhere : it 
is in everything we think, and wish, 
and do; it is in all the questions 
of our time—in politics, in religion, 
in morals, in virtue, and in vice; it 
constitutes in each kingdom a dis- 
tinct and preponderating form of the 
national movement. Its local effi- 
cacy rises not only with the habits 
and the tendencies of the race, not 
only with the individual ability 
of each woman, but almost more 
with the impressibility, with the 
faculty of imagination, of each man. 
It therefore naturally presents its 
most complete and most vigorous 
manifestations in lands where speci- 
ficness of personality, sentiments of 
prompt emotion, and facility of ar- 
dour, eagerness, and passion, are de- 
veloped between the sexes in the 

roportions best suited to the case, 
t is because these rare conditions 
are found, in all their force, in the 
strangely endowed, impressionable 
French blood, that France has be- 
come the great triumphant field of 
women’s action. Numbers of wo- 
men there, are, in their own eyes, 
apostles—apostles in the world and 
in their homes. They are, both of 
themselves and in their ways of life, 
professors of the political, religious, 
artistic, or sentimental faith to which 
they may happen to have given 
up their will; they take for them- 
selves, individually, all the victories 
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of their cause. And as they preach 
to an eager and excited audience, 
the union between actors and spec- 
tators produces a play such as no 
other theatre in the world can show. 

In the other lands of Europe 
the influence of women may be 
said, in general terms, to present 
certain determined but limited as- 
pects; it is calming, soothing, re- 
straining, and it is simultaneously 
duty - teaching, elevating, purify- 
ing. But in France it assumes, 
in a multitude of cases, an ad- 
ditional characteristic of a totall 
different species. It is often all 
that it is elsewhere; it is often 
moderating and softening, rectify- 
ing and redeeming: but it is, con- 
tinually, something else besides; it 
is—visibly and nationally—stimu- 
lating. There is, perpetually, in 
the Tovtenah which Frenchwomen 


exert around them, a manifestly 
instigating tendency —a_ palpably 


enkindling foree—a quickening, im- 
pelling, inflaming agency. ‘Their 
action can be as tender, as moder- 
ating, as that of any women on 
earth; but it can alsu assume, 
with amazing ease, all the forms 
of incitation and arousing. Here 
lies its great characteristic : it is 
in the examination of the results 
produced by this marked form ‘of 
work that we discover the special 
national effect of the influence ex- 
ercised by Frenchwomen. In the 
other elements of their empire they 
act, more or less, like other women : 
but in this great line of action they 
are themselves alone; in this they 
expend a power which no other 
women of the world display. 

To see this power in its fullest 
effectiveness, we must not seek for 
it at either the top or the bottom of 
society ; it is in the middle strata 
that it is especially discoverable in 
the true fulness of its capacity. The 
women of the lower sections pos- 
sess no directing energies of the sort 
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which we are discussing here; and 
those of the highest rank are too 
utterly without class influence to be 
able to exercise a national domina- 
tions It is in the centre that we 
find the real acting women of France 
—the women of energy, of number, 
and of will. There we see at work 
a mass of organised pressure which 
stretches out to the corners of the 
land, which grasps and urges on the 
entire life of the people,—which 
makes itself felt in thought, in talk, 
and in events, 

On the strange fact of the absence 
in French society of any guidance 
from above, it is, however, necessary 
to say something more before pro- 
ceeding further. The difference 
between the position and the ascend- 
ancy of the high-born in England 
and in France is so enormous, that 
it is essential, in addressing English 
readers, to insist upon it with special 
emphasis. We all know how im- 
mense is the force of that position and 
that ascendancy amongst ourselves ; 
but in France no such force exists 
at all. A certain small part of the 
best noblesse there constitutes a 
group apart—a group, of which the 
members bear great names, but 
which enjoys no prerogatives, exer- 
cises no rights, applies no teaching, 
awakes no praise, provokes no sym- 
pathy. This group is rarely acces- 
sible to outsiders, excepting as mere 
acquaintances ; it purposely sur- 
rounds itself by a barrier within 
which it vegetates, in ancient oe 
judices, in self-esteem, and in hor- 
ror of our time; it has but few 
contacts with the true life of 
France, with the movements of 
opinion, with the realities of to- 
day. It offers to the generation no 
accepted model; it supplies no ad- 
mired example ; it serves in noth- 
ing as a recognised guide. There 
is no national imitation of it, no 
national admiration of it, no na- 
tional employment for it. It exists 
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as a force in its own eyes only; the 
country does not even regard it as 
a representative social order, still 
less as a valued national instrument. 
And yet the members of this group, 
with all their feebleness and unpro- 
ductiveness, do form, most incon- 
testably, the highest society in 
France. But France cares nothing 
for them ; it asks them for no in- 
struction. It invents; or if it some- 
times imitates, it does so by modify- 
ing, by substituting, and by arrang- 
ing: by casting aside all notions that 
do not tend to practical application 
and employment. It has worked 
out for itself a general state, in which 
neither blood nor money is regarded 
as an inevitable master—in which 
both are envied but not adored; a 
state which is based on equilibrium 
of sentiments rather than on parity 
of birth—on fundamental sympathies 
of idea rather than on accidental 
unities of situation. 

Foremost in the eminently na- 
tional labour of creating and main- 
taining this state stand the women of 
the middle classes, It is they alone 
who are the typical women of the 
land, Abandoned by the recluses at 
the top, unaided by the toilers at 
the bottom, it is they who are the 
instituting workers; it is by them 
and by their efforts that the lesson 
of women’s present social use in 
France is now taught. 

The peculiar organisationof France 
offers, it is true, a special and a mag- 
nificent field of action for them. But 
how cleverly they use it! The ef- 
facement of the noblesse as a caste 
leaves the ground clear for them, it 
is true. But how skilfully they till 
it! Their very faults assist them. 
Outside their own homes their fond 
in- door temperament seems to 
change. In society they show them- 
selves inferior in heart and (as a 
natural consequence perhaps) su- 
perior in intelligence to the men 
around them. Possessing all the 
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abilities of women, and working on 
all the weaknesses of men; wicldin 
all the arms of shrewdness, aptitude, 
coquetry, and charm, and directing 
them against sensation, emotion, and 
excitement,—they conquer almost as 
much by their defects as by their 
qualities, In their action on society, 
their failings and their merits labour 
side by side. 

The great glaring fact distinctive 
of the Frenchwoman is that she is 
herself. Unlike the Englishwoman, 
she yields to no dictation from 
above, she imitates no nationally- 
admired type, she accepts no pat- 
tern: her manner, her tactics, her 
language, and her art are forcedly 
her own, for the excellent reason 
that no adopted text stands before 
her to be copied. The effect of 
this absence of a constantly - re- 
peated model is naturally to create 
variety in an abundance which is 
unknown elsewhere. And here lies 
the first explanation of that stim- 
ulating action to which allusion has 
been already made, As no woman 
is exactly like any other woman, 
or handles any two men in the 
same fashion, or even operates by 
the same method on thesame man 
for two days running—as bearing, 
attitude, and procedure, are perpetu- 
ally changing—it follows that the 
subjects operated on find themselves 
exposed to a continuous stream of 
fresh sensations, and to all the in- 
citements which necessarily result 
therefrom. In the personal origin- 
ality of each Frenchwoman lies the 
great secret of her action. Her 
processes of each moment are varied 
with the shiftings of the situation ; 
she consults no precedents, no usa- 
ges, no rules; she admits neither 
fac-similes nor duplications. Her 
habit of individual performance, 
and her conviction that she is as 
capable as any other woman of de- 
ciding how she ought to behave in 
any given case, combine to endow 
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her with fertility of resource and 
rapidity of decision; she stands 
before her circle of the world as 
an unceasing appropriator of new 
means to her ends, and as an equally 
unceasing provoker of new emo- 
tions around her, Her sovereignty 
is generated by her variety. As the 
mass of the women of the middle 
class assume this attitude, it fol- 
lows that varicty attains, in France, 
a development, and possesses a vir- 
tue, of which we can discover the 
like nowhere else. In England we 
get on withont it, or, at all events, 
with very little of it. We all live 
substantially alike; we think, and 
talk, and move almost exactly as 
our neighbours do, and we are con- 
tent; our system of society is based 
on uniformity ; our women behave 
in the self-same fashion to every- 
body they know. But in France, 
if a lady has a dozen people in 
her salon, she acts a dozen parts to 
them; she is a distinct person to 
each one of them, and each of her in- 
carnations is proper to herself alone 
—it contains nothing that is recog- 
nisably borrowed from another. 
And she does all this instinctively, 
unconsciously, without an effort. 
This remarkable capacity is not, 
however, acquired by pure self- 
teaching. Although no guidance 
to it is obtainable from above, the 
women of tke middle class do aid 
each other copiously. The influence 
of contact which, in so many forms, 
is so strangely powerful in France, 
applies here with immense effect. 
All the women of a set act and re- 
act upon each other; each one of 
them attentively observes the doings 
round her; each one of them ab- 
sorbs, digests, and reissues what- 
ever pleases in her friends, What 
she gives back is different from 
what she took, She weaves a 
new fabric with the materials she 
has seized, so fresh, so transformed, 
that no one but a very close ob- 
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server would detect its origin. 
And yet it is in part by this 
means that the infinite variety 
of her action is composed. The 
faculty of adaptation is the second 
of the great secrets of women’s in- 
fluence in France. 

But that faculty could scarcely be 
exercised on so elastic a scale unless 
the composition of the society which 
supplies the elements of this cease- 
less adaptation were equally elastic. 
It is precisely because the middle 
class in France is multifold in the 
diversity of its components, almost 
unmeasured in the determination of 
its limits, and most generously open- 
handed in ‘its reception of new 
recruits, that the women who belong 
to it find before their eyes a cease- 
less study of peculiarities, distine- 
tions, novelties, and originalities, 
If the social section to whichthey 
are attached were a closed order, 
they would rapidly rust in it ; their 
natural capacities would be insuf- 
ficient to protect them from the 
mouldiness induced by solitary in- 
action. The condition of the small 
band above them supplies proof 


-enough of that. But that section 


is singularly wide, for it stretches 
upwards and downwards as well as 
sideways. The highest class is so 
limited, it guards itself so strictly 
(excepting in cases of marriage for 
money), that the mass of the or- 
dinarily well born are excluded 
from it, and are forced, in spite of 
themselves, to enter the ranks of 
the middle class, A vast majority 
of the bearers of titles must there- 
fore be counted as forming part of 
the latter; and though titles have 
no meaning now in France, they 
continue, all the same, to possess so 
real a social value, that their pro- 
prietors occupy, as a rule, a front 
place in the group to which they 
may happen to belong. After them 
come the rentiers, the members of 
professions, the upper cmployés of 
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the State, and all the undetermined 
stragglers who, in France as else- 
where, aid to make up the ‘great 
central array. And this is not all. 
Just as the middle class dilates 
overhead in a fashion strange to 
England, so also does it swell out 
beneath with a charity equally 
unknown to us. It is the great in- 
corporator of France, the great as- 
similator, the great absorber. It’s 
ates are open to all the clean, to 
all the well-behaved, and, above all, 
to all the intelligent—to every one 
who can personally contribute to 
the joy of those who receive him. 
Degrees exist in it—human vanity 
requires that they should—but they 
are degrees over which it is easy to 
leap: they serve, indeed, to mark 
out the sympathies of groups, far 
more than to bar the progress of 
individuals, 

The result is, that the so-called 
middle class of France includes, in 
reality, representatives of almost 
every grade in the land, of every 
occupation, of every ‘ambition, and 
of every idea: it is, practically, an 
all-containing, universal association, 
which offers to a studying woman 
a virtually limitless field of teach- 
ing. Under conditions of such a 
nature, it is not surprising that the 
result should be as large as the 
cause, and that the diversities of 
tone and attitude assumed by 
Frenchwomen should be as abun- 
dant and as diverging as the types 
and temperaments from which those 
women have the opportunity of ex- 
tracting impressions and concep- 
tions. The variety of their conduct 
is a product of the variety of their 
contacts ; and this latter, again, is a 
consequence of the variety of the 
elements of the society in which 
they live. 

And if the women are assisted 
by these special conditions of the 
national system to develop their 
inherent capacities, and to appro- 
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priate, fertilise, and utilise all the 
means which accidents of situation 
may cast before them, the men be 
side them are led on, simultaneously, 
by the action of the self-same causes, 
to throw open their own natures, 
and to eagerly breathe the exciting 
social atmosphere which surrounds 
them. Both men and women are 
thrust forward on the same road by 
the jsame impulsions; the faculties 
of the one, and the impressibility of 
the other, are augmented side by 
side, by an agency which equally 
affects them both. The constant 
manipulation of new sensibilities 
not only provokes in the man a 
growing appetite for more and more 
of them, but also educates the 
women to supply them. In this 
reciprocal community of action and 
counter-action between the two lies 
the third mainspring of the stimu- 
lating force of Frenchwomen. 

A mutual position of such a kind 
—a position which is observable no- 
where but in France—would not, 
however, be realisable even there, 
if very special natural dispositions 
did not lend themselves with rare 
appropriateness to its attainment. 
A passing allusion has been al- 
ready made to the most strange 
but very evident fact, that, in the 
details of social relation, the men 
are more emotional than the wo- 
men, and the women more intel- 
ligent than the men. Of course, 
there are exceptions in tens of 
thousands; but, taking the popula- 
tion as a whole, it is one of its most 
manifest characteristics that, in so- 
ciety, it is the women who think 
most, and the men who feel most. 
This inversion of the rules which 
apply elsewhere to the distribution 
between the sexes of the tempera- 
ments and dispositions which are 
generally supposed to be essentially 
proper to each of them, is one of 
the strange social signs of the France 
of to-day. . Indoors, in families, the 
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proportions seem equal. But out 
of doors, there is nationally a per- 
ceptibly greater spread of mental 
qualities amongst the women than 
amongst the men—more quickness, 
more acuteness, more discrimina- 
tion, more judgment; and, simul- 
taneously, as if to counterbalance 
this exception, there is-a relative 
drying up of the heart amongst 
the women, and an abnormal de- 
velopment of it amongst the men. 
It cannot be too often repeated, 
that towards their own kindred, 
as daughters, as wives, and espe- 
cially as mothers, Frenchwomen 
are as tender, as loving, as de- 
voted and unselfish as any women 
on earth; and that no deficiency of 
heart is discoverable’ in them in 
their houses, or in their attitude 
towards their parents, their hus- 
bands, or their children. But in 
their social practice it is, in in- 
numerable cases, distinctly discern- 
ible. Now it is precisely of social 
practice that we are talking : we shall 
come presently to the influence of 
women at their firesides; thus far 
we are considering it exclusively 
in its action on the outside world. 
One of the principal characteristics 
of that action is, that the women 
who exercise it are rarely carried 
away by emotions—that, on the 
contrary, they retain almost always 
a perfect control over their im- 
pulses, and are able to suppress all 
unneedful fervency and pathos, and 
to conduct their lives with prudent 
equanimity. And their circumspec- 
tion and reserve are exhibited quite 
as much in their relations with other 
women as in their conduct towards 
men. Frenchwomen do not often 
make hearty friends with each other. 
They are the most perfect acquaint- 
ances that the earth can supply; but 
there is something in the constitu- 
tion of their nature which seems to 
force them to put aside their real 
attachments for their own blood 
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alone, and to deprive them of the 
faculty of solid, durable fellowship 
with ae ex. 4 who is not of their 
stock. ere are exceptions, as was 
said just now; but no spectator who 
has had opportunities of sufficient- 
ly observing the characteristics of 
French society will deny that this 
is the rule. 

Under such conditions, the 
women start with an immense work- 
ing pre-eminence over the men. 
They are calm, collected, wary; 
they are not weakened by idle en- 
thusiasms or by foolish magnanim- 
ities; no stupid generosities affect 
their coolness or enfeeble their self- 
control; they never forget that 
their objects in society are amuse- 
ment, not interest — power, not 
sympathy—vanity, not fraternity. 
They do not generally care to be 
made love to, for love-making is 
a process which sometimes entails 
inconvenience if it be carried too 
far; so, as they abhor inconveni- 
ence, they ail shrink from its pos- 
sible causes. And these women, 
mistresses of their acts and thoughts, 
untouched and unimpassioned, ope- 
rate on men whose whole natures 
are eager, glowing, excitable—on 
men who feel instinctively and pro- 
foundly, and who exhibit every- 
thing they feel. The contest is 
unequal. By mere superiority of 
self-possession the women dominate 
the men. 

And when we see that, in addi- 
tion to this first advantage, they 
possess the second power of greater 
endowment in all that concerns the 
clever handling of social contacts— 
when we recognise that they are 
brighter talkers, quicker thinkers, 
more attentive observers than the 
men around them—we are confirmed 
in the impression that men meet 
women in French society without a 
fair chance of victory, and that the 
issue of the battle is decided before 
the strife begins. In this double 
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supremacy of indifference and intel- 
ligence we find the fourth great 
source of the inventive nature of 
the reign of Frenchwomen. 

The fifth cause is more difficult 
to perceive; for, instead of being 
general like the other four, it is 
personal—instead of being national, 
it is individual. But though it is the 
least easy to detect, and to measure 
with precision, it is by far the most 
curious and attractive, for it is the 

erformance of the woman herself. 
he other elements of the subject 
are, more or less, external . hazards ; 
this part of it leads us into the very 
core of the question. Here it is 
that we observe how fitnesses of 
situation are utilised; how peculi- 
arities of national organisation are 
wielded for a purpose ; how char- 
acters are played on; how oppor- 
tunities are seized and fertilised ; 
how advantages are developed; 
how expedients and resources are 
applied. Here it is that we de- 
tect at work the specialties of the 
Frenchwoman, — her _ inventivity, 
her activity, her assiduity, her la- 
borious preparation of her plans, her 
infinite forms of variety, her par- 
ticular fashions of self-love. Her 
character comes out entire in her 
manner of composing and directing 
her influence over the society in 
which she lives. But all these de- 
tails differ somewhat in cach exam- 
ple; they are exactly alike in no 
two cases. It is not, therefore, pos- 
sible to describe them by generali- 
ties or approximations; a separate 
picture of each model would be es- 
sential in order to set them forth 
completely. As, however, there 
are one or two millions of models, 
and as it would be difficult to cor- 
rectly depict them all, we cannot 
attempt a study of persons; we 
must content ourselves with a glance 
at the processes employed. 

Of the three exterior forms of 
action—talk, manner, and dress— 
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which are at the disposal of all wom- 
en, it is from talk that the French 
extract their real results, Their 
employment of manner and of dress 
is conducted with a scientific skill 
unknown in any other land; but, 
great as is their proficiency in the 
handling of those two sources of in- 
fluence, it is by talk alone that they 
bring about the highest and most 
subjugating of their effects, Even 
the accident of beauty helps them 
little: it is so unfrequent amongst 
them; they are, by their nature, 
so disinclined to trust to passive 
elements of attraction; they are, on 
the contrary, so accustomed to ener- 
getically employ the most active 
measures of attack; they are all so 
thickly surrounded by examples of 
constant and vigorous use of per- 
sonal exertion in order to please, 
to influence, and to win,—that, by 
the joint force of habit and ex- 
ample, they learn to regard meré 
ordinary beauty, if they happen t¢é 
possess any of it, as a weapon which 
is usually insufficient to carry them 
to a victorious position in their 
world, Scarcely any of the French- 
women who are endowed with it 
attach excessive pride to it. They 
perceive that it disposes other peo- 
ple to look at them admiringly, 
and to talk somewhat about them; 
but with their prodigious common- 
sense, and with their singular na- 
tional capacity for rightly estimat- 
ing the relative values of things, 
they recognise that, by itself, it 
rarely leads them to any solid in- 
fluence. The men and women 
round them want something more 
than prettiness—they desire to talk, 
to listen, to be amused and interest- 
ed. So, as looking or being looked 
at is not enough for any of them, 
they end by laying down the law 
that beauty alone gives no suffi- 
ciept masteries in life to its hold- 
er. And, furthermore, even if it 
did bestow complete authority and 
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undisputed control, there are not 
many women in France who would 
content. themselves with unwon 
homage—who. would consent to 
leave their faces to inertly conquer 
for them—who would sit down 
silently in their beauty and aban- 
don the’ inspiriting strife which 
leads to well-gained consciously. 
merited command. The women of 
France are an essentially diving race 
—a race of combatants, who scorn 
unfought-for victories and torpid 
triumphs. Their joy in life is, not 
only to fight, but to fight with arms 
which they have forged themselves 
for their own hands, and so to ac- 
complish a double suecesg as_belli- 
gerents and as manufacturers. 

Under such conditions, and with 
such natures, it is comprehensible 
enough that Frenchwomen should 
regard talk as their sword of war, 
manner and dress as supplementary 
weapons of attack, and beauty as an 
unaggressive ally, which adds, it is 
true, to the effect of a review of 
troops, but whivhis of little reliable 
service in campaigning. 

Still there is, all’ the same, a 
special vitality of fanetion , about 
their dress and manner. Those two 
agents are not idlers ; they are not, 
like beauty, passive waiters on des- 
tiny: they are, on the contrary, 
producing workers; they are ani- 
mated provokers of sensation ; they 
are worthy to be counted as active 
colleagues of talk, as accentuators 
of its effects, as fortifiers of its argu- 
ments. Manner, indeed, forms an 
essential ingredient’ of the rhetoric 
of a French woman’; it underlines her 
meanings by look, by attitude, and 
tone, by movement and expression. 
Her eyes, her hands, her shoulders, 
add intention to her words. With- 
out the aid which’ they bring up, 
without the background whieh they 
supply, her oratory would percepti- 
bly lose vigour. She knows that 
verbal eloquences, lowever admi- 
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rable they may be, gain in spirit, 
in import, and ia power, if they are 
supported, strengthened, and em- 
phasised by the physical eloquences 
which dexterous women can annex 
to them. Talk is the real conquer- 
ing force. It is to their tongues, not 
to their bodies, that the women of 
France intrust their cause; yet 
dress and manner are regarded by 
them as indispensable auxiliaries. 
None but the foolish place them in 
the front of the combat; but every 
woman who merits to be counted 
as a social artist takes care to 
utilise them in subordination to her 
speech, as tools, assistants, confi- 
dants, or servants. Even her clothes 
alone, apart from her manner, sup- 
ply subservient symptoms of ‘her 
individuality ; they help to consti- 
tute her self. They are not a being 
detached from her, an anneze, a sup- 
plement, or a support—they are 
not even a frame for her; they are an 
element of the picture she presents, 
a breathing of her essence, 

The union of these forces makes 
up the visible strength of a French- 
woman in society. .That strength, 
in its external element, is an out- 
come of thém all—of all of them 
held in one collective yoke, all 
pulling with a will together, all 
reined and guided by a skilful 
hand. How acts their charioteer ? 

Almost every Frenchwoman who 
has a piace in her world pursues 
two main objects—amusement, and 

ower; it is only subsidiarily that she 
ooks for satisfactions of her vanity 
of body. First, and above all, she 
wants to laugh; secondly, she: wants 
to govern; it is only thirdly that 
she wants to be admired. There 
are, of course, a multitnde of excep- 
tions of all kinds; but the rule is, 
that she pats: diversion first, ambi- 
tion second, and conceit third); ‘and 
she organises her actions so as to 
attain those three results,-in that 
order, if she’ can. Her ordinary 
Y 
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poet being to serve and please 
erself alone—her head and heart 
being usually indifferent to any 
will but her own—she is able to 
pursue her task and to utilise her 
means withont the hesitations or 
contritions whieh preoccupy and 
hinder other women less imperturb- 
able than herself. This does not 
imply that she is exactly and com- 
pletely selfish; she certainly is not 
so—in the strict meaning of. the 
word, at least: it means only that 
she is extremely self-possessed, 
extremely reasonable, extremely 
capable of defending her opinions 
and of abetting her desires, In 
handling the team of personal 
forees which draws her through 
life she would shrink from driv- 
ing over other people, but she 
would unhesitatingly expel them 
from her road ; she would be pained 
to hurt them, but she gives them 
to understand distinctly that their 
duty is to get out of her way. Her 
whole proceeding is collected, cal- 
culated, cool; but it is not cruel. 
Her head controls her heart, but 
she never ceases to be a woman. 

A temperament like this makes of 
her, however, a predestined despot, 
She pursues her own designs with a 
will which beats down obstacles, and 
with an indifference to other wills 
which doubles the value of her own. 
And yet, cold-blooded as she is 
herself, she generates around her 
an atmosphere of excitement and 
emotion, and finds her own amuse- 
ment in the eagerness, the earnest- 
ness, and the vehemence which she 
stirs up in others. 

Her influence consists in rousin 
sentiments which she does not feel, 
in provoking agitations which she 
does not share, in creating stimu- 
lants which have no action on her. 

All France proclaims that in- 
fluence: its character, its tenden- 
cies, its merits, and its faults, are 
all, in some degree, the children of 
her work. Her fashioning is every- 
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where ; the history of her coun 

is half made up of it; and her 

— is even greater now than it 
ever been before. 

She is aided in her procedure by 
certain conditions which extend the 
field of her operations, and multiply 
the effect of her acts. The national 
longing for easily-attained, inexpen- 
sive social amusement, especially in 
the shape of bright talk and laugh- 
ter, creates a situation which seems 
to be made on purpose for her; for 
not only does she participate in the 
longing, but she is, additionally, 
exactly fitted to satisfy it. Both 
her disposition and her education 

repare ber to take an active place 
in a society of which the elements 
and the objects are almost exclu- 
sively personal—in a society which 
subsists, essentially by itself alone, 
without extraneous aid. Its food is 
chatter; it lives on conversation. It 
does not reject balls, or dinners, or 
any other special additions to its 
habitual nourishment ; but it can get 
on perfectly withent them, for the 
reason that nearly all its members 
are ge ge to supply the one ali- 
ment ,which is really indispensable 
to its existence. This general in- 
dependence of all accessory forms of 
entertainment, this faculty of fabri- 
cating their diversion without any 
other instrument than their tongues, 
create for each man and woman a 
position of active individual parti- 
cipation in the movement of society, 
which is entirely different from 
anything that we usually see in 
England. Our own tendency is to 
claim, wherever we go, that effec- 
tive amusement be provided for us, 
without imposing on ourselves the 
labour of supplying part of it. In 
France, the exact contrary is the 
case, There, everybody produces; 
and those who produce most—for the 
common advantage—are the most 
popular, and the most dominant. 

o that,.as the women are’ more 


productive than the men—as they 
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are the great contributors—as they 
talk more and laugh more—they 
lead more and dictate more. It is 
mainly ry! who have made the 
society of France what it is—gay, 
intelligent, natural, and  self-su 
porting ; they have well earned the 
place of power which they occupy 
in it. 

But they have not done all this 
quite alone. If they have worked 
out such remarkable results on so 
vast a scale—if they have succeeded 
in creating a system of social inter- 
course, so complete in its own‘pro- 
perties and abilities that it can dis- 
pevse with most of the added plea- 
sures which are needed generally 
elsewhere, it has been, in some 
degree, because they have been 
silently aided by a most powerful 
co-operator. The simplicity of the 
forms of French society, the fact 
that people meet in it for the un- 
aided satisfaction of being together, 
with nothing to do or to look at, 
are due, not only to the labours and 
the capacities of the women, but 
also, partly, to the national love 
of economy. An association which 
costs nothing has been created. It 
would scarcely have been invented 
by any women whatever, unless they 
had been driven to it by pressure 
which they could not resist. But 
such a pressure existed, and exists, in 
France: the women could not battle 
with it, so they turned its current 
cunningly into the direction of their 
own won, and made a helper of it. 
It is they who have led the society 
of France to adopt and apply the 
admirable principle that, though 
poverty is an extreme inconveni- 
ence, it is neither a disgrace nor a 
crime. In England it shuts the 
door to contact with the world in 
any of its recognised manifestations. 
In France it obliges certain people 
to be less smart than others, but it 
deprives them of no rights whatever 
— it diminishes in nothing the sym- 
pathy with which they are received. 


Rich and poor meet, other things 
being alike, on a footing of absolute 
equality. The accident that one 
came in a carriage and the other 
in a cab—that one wears diamonds 
and the other no jewels at all—has 
not the faintest influence on their 
respective positions in a salon, As 
has been said already, money is 
envied in France, but it is not yet 

ed there as a personal quality ; 
neither its absence nor its presence 
constitutes a reason for knowing or 
not knowing, for liking or disliking. 
Parity of privileges is not depen- 
dent on parity of fortune. Some 
of the brightest and most influen- 
tial women in the society of Paris 
are the wives of poor men, and live 
in little rooms on fourth floors. 
The result is, that as social rights 
proceed from social merit—that is 
to say, from the power of pleasing 
and attracting—the struggle for in- 
fluence isscarcely affected by the pos- 
session of money. All that money 
really does for those who own it is 
to create for them opportunities of 
action; it does not give to them 
the faculty of using those oppor- 
tunities. 

From’ this situation results a 
special instigation for women. They 
are all, in their respective sets, 
substantially equal to each other at 
the start; ‘not one of them is 
d d down because ler purse 
is light, or pushed up because it 
is heavy. e place of each one 
in the race is earned for herself by. 
herself — by ‘ her own’ individual 
science and efforts. Mothers do 
their best to aid their daughters, 
and friends occasionally help friends ; 
but assistance so: supplied is _— 
durable. ‘ Iv nearly every case eac 
woman ends by recognising that no 
one can really suecour her, and that 
she must do' her work alone. 

Against the amplified and varied 
A which is evoked amongst 


renchwomen by all these causes— 


against the developed but concen- 
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trated individual — preponderance 
which results from it—society, as 
a whole, has no resistance to offer, 
The ablest of the women go to the 
front, by sheer force of superior 
value; the rest of them fall, succes- 
sively, into such places as they ean 
win and hold; and the men form 
around them all a cluster of un- 
quiet, expectant, but submissive 
associates in the common task of 
rendering life agreeable. 

This domination of women en- 
ables them to perform a great and 
special work, te is they who hold 
society together; it is they who 
cement and aggregate it; it is they 
who prevent disunions, who ward 
off the dislocations and decomposi- 
tions of coteries which are so fre- 
quent elsewhere; it is they who 
bestow on their sets and circles the 
rare faculty of preserving their com- 
position substantially unchanged, of 
going on for years without allow- 
ng any of their members to stray 
off to other gatherings; it is they 
who achieve the wonderful feat of 
keeping up in man, as years climb 
on, the love of social gladnesses ;. it 
is they who agglutinate all ages 
and all ambitions in the common 
pursuit of drawing-room excite- 
ménts ; it is they who, as they grow 
old, find means of pleasing in new 
ways— who decorate their white 
hair with winning charms — who 
make of the French grandmother 
one of the most delightful and most 
respect-inspiring types of Europe. 

If, then, with these results before 
us, we regard the action of women 
in France in its purely cohesive 
effects—if we look at it as a creator 
and maintainer of a brilliant, seduc- 
tive, susceptive society, we have 
no reason for hesitating to proclaim 
that it is an admirable and most 
productive agent. So\long as the 
point of view is limited to pleasures, 
laughter, and | nally-produced 
distractions, it is scarcely possible 
to conceive anything more perfect 
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than the result attained, or any 
course more thoroughly adapted to 
its function than the one we have 
before us here. If we consider it, 
again, as a developer of the imagina- 
tive faculties—as a provoker and a 
teacher of graceful talk, of instruc- 
tive contacts, of excited fancies and 
conceptions, of all the stimulants 
which we can suppose to be appli- 
cable to the constitution of a social 
state where women are the sole 
chiefs, and where men accept vassal- 

e for the sake,of the diversions 
which they find in it; if we contem- 
plate it as a system which permits 
all merit to conquer its own place 
—which excludes no candidates, no 
conditions, no aspirations, no shapes 
of power or attraction; if we watch 
it as a magnificent example of the 
process of public competitive ex- 
aminations;—if we view it in any 
of these special lights, we must own 
that it does its work perfectly. 

Bat if we carry the survey fur- 
ther,—if we look at the outcome 
of all this in the national charac- 
ter; if we follow out, according to 
our means of observation, its issue 
in the race as a whole; if we 
endeavour to determine how far 
French qualities are strengthened, 
how far French faults are cured, by 
the immense and undisputed social 
leverage which is left in ‘the hands 
of women,—then we become dispos- 
ed to doubt whether, after all, this 
most brilliant instrument is really 
worthy of the admiration which, at 
first sight, we were led to, feel for it. 

It is difficult to avoid suspecting, 
when we look at the matter in this 
broad light, that a general excita- 
bility such as that which permeates 
through the greater part of French 
society, must constitute a somewhat 
uphealthy regime for those who are 
subjected to it. Even if we can 
perceive no strain, no effort; even 
if all seems natural and fitted to 
its place;. even if we can discover 
no signs of histrionic artifice; even 
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then, if we can detect no labour, 
and therefore no fatigue—no acting, 
and therefore no deceit,—it remains 
difficult to admit that thé constant 
stimulations which form the inhe- 
rent substance of’ this society can 
fail to deleteriously affect the ‘sys- 
tems of those who are perpetually 
exposed to them. 

And again, as regards the choice 
of objects and desires in life, is it 
not reasonable to conceive that all 
this facile temptitig, all this easily- 
attained emotion, mist natural! 
draw men away from solid thoughts, 
and disable them somewhat for the 
work of life? 

If it be imagined that there’ is 
exaggeration in suggesting that such 
a result can be produced by such ‘a 
cause, it may reasonably be answered 
that the contemporaneous history 
of France is offering many proofs 
that special hidden causes are drag- 
ging Sow the temperament and the 
vigour of the nation, and that those 
causes may pérhaps be discoverable 
in directions ‘where their existence 
would not necessarily be suspected 
at first sight. In the influence be- 
fore us we find a social power which, 
taken as a whole; and allowing no- 
thing for exceptions of any kind, 
may be deseribed, in general terms, 
to be exhilarating bat not’ elevat- 
ing, brightening bat not educating, 
appetising but not strengthening. 
Is it not then just to point to it as 
presenting precisely some of the 
very characteristics which are pro- 
per to exhaastifig ‘cawses, some of 
the very components’ which must 
of necessity be ineltided in ‘unbrac- 
ng atmospheres ? ‘' iat 

f the multiplication of the ima- 
ginative faculties, the development 
of conversational ability,’ the in- 
crease of affectionateness, were the 
sole recognisable fruits of its 
action, even then ‘there’ might ‘be, 
as regards national advantage, some 
arguments to urge against it; but 
as it cannot be pretended that these 
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products stand alone, as they are 
manifestly surrounded by a variety 
of other far less desirable outgrowths, 
it is ‘surely quite fair to suggest, 
with recent events before us, that 
the want of character and sturdiness 
whieh France has exhibited of late 
years, has possibly been provoked, 
m some degree at- least, by an en- 
feeblement resulting. from the ex- 
cessive suprethacy of women, avd 
by the enervating operation of a 
system ‘of society based mainly on 
personally-ereated excitements. 

It is perfectly true that the ‘sys- 
tems which are ‘applied elsewhere 
may not ‘be producing any better 
consequences ; but that argument 
te nothing as concerns France. 

er society:remains what it is, what 
her women have made it—delightfut 
to the individuals who compose it, 
bat in all probability debilitating 
to the country as a whole. 

If, however, the influence of 
Frenchwomen has reached no high- 
er end than this in its outdoor 
applications, it has produced a de- 
cidedly better issue in its'home em- 
ployments. It is not perfect there, 
but it ‘presents ‘itself in a form 
which invites’ much admiration, 

In their families most | Fretich- 
women ate) seen at their best, both 
in their personal attitude and in the 
work they do. Some few of the 
worst amongst them present, it is 
true, an even less: satisfying aspect 
in their private than in their pub- 
lic outlines; but the mass of them 
are, certainly, remarkably good per- 
formers of home Jabour. ‘The par- 
ticular faults which’ are so discerni- 
ble out of doors, disappear, in great 
part, inside the houses; and though 
they are ‘often replaced’ by other 
defects,»-though bad temper, ‘im- 
paticnce,-and dictation may ‘be 
substituted - for frivolity, vavity, 
and ambition,—yet, on the whole, 
the change © a manifest im- 
provement. The selfishness of so- 
ciety becomes converted into the 
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affection of home, and everybody 
gains by the transposition; for 
the modifications induced by it 
are perceptible, not only in: the 
woman herself, but also in those 
upon whom she works. The sooth- 
ing, improving influences which 
we usually attribute to women are 
exercised in such strength around 
the firesides of France that their 
frequent absence in the world out- 
side is partially compensated by 
their general presence indoors. 

Indoors. the Frenchwoman ex- 
hibits a rare capacity for becoming 
the faithful friend, the active com- 
panion, the true helpmate and 
guide. Indoors she shows how thor- 
oughly she understands the active 
partnership of marriage; how effee- 
tively she can practise the duties 
which result ‘from keenly-felt asso- 
cjations and from common respon- 
sibilities, Indoors the calculating 
woman of the world almost always 
disappears; in most cases the daugh- 
ter, wife, and mother, stand forward 
in completeness, The home ties, 
the home tendernesses, efface all out- 
side thoughts. It is within her own 
walls that the Frenchwoman is, 
most of all, herself. 

‘And this home power is not lim- 
ited to one class. Unlike the social 
influence of women, it is found from 
top to bottom of the ladder,—in 
eottages as in chateauxz—in shops as 
in salons—amongst workwomen as 
amongst ladies; and the miscel- 
laneousness of its actions is proved 
by the almost total absence of. bru- 
tality and ruffianism in the lowest 
of the men. The intimate bond 
which holds French families to- 
gether is no monopoly of a rank or 
a place—it is a universal property 
of the nation; and in stimulating 
the vigour of that bond—for, in a 
different fashion, there is stimulation 
indoors as well. as without—thke 
women render the very highest. of 
all the services of which women are 
eapuble.: In the capacity of excit- 
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ing as well as attaching—of render- 
ing home bright as well as sweet— 
of increasing the value of home 
duties by decorating them with 
attractions—lies one of the most 
enviable faculties of the French- 
woman; for by its aid the charm 
ef home life can be carried to a 
higher wealth of national: produc- 
tiveness than seems to be attainable 
by any other system yet applied. 

All this is the work of women. 
They are often well aided by the 
men; but the true merit is attribu- 
table to the women alone. They 
have had the sense to perceive that 
their home action should not be 
limited to the placid discharge of 
moral functions and of regulated 
proprieties. They have recognised 
that, in addition to that. element 
ef their labour, they have also 
to brighten life around them; that 
they have not only to aid men to do 
their duty, but to help them to be 
content while they are doing it. 

It is in this fashion, and by this 
agency, that ‘the singular develop- 
ment of the family tie, which is 
so marked a feature of French life, 
has been attained; that the extreme 

ersonal attachment which usually 
joins together the members of the 
same kindred has been generated. 

The action of these influences on 
the nation at Jarge has been to pro- 
yoke remarkable reverence for au- 
thority in families. It has inclined 
the young and old to live together ; 
it maintains a willing respect from 
children to their parents. Rebellion 
against the elders is.very rare. in 
France ; they are, on the contrary, 
habitually surrounded by an earn- 
est and unweakening deference, so 
feminine in its tenderness that, 
thongh it is exhibited equally by 
both men and women, it is, mani- 
festly and unmistakably, a product 
manufactured by the latter alone, 
No-man could have originated such 
gentle,/loving veneration as we see 


bestowed upon the old in many of 
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the homes of France. In bis, 
again, no class distinctions are dis- 
coverable ; the disposition to honour 
the grey hairs of the house seems to 
be inherent throughout the land. 

This attitude towards ancestors is, 
however, only one of the many shapes 
in which the frank cordial accept- 
ance of home obligations is exhibit- 
ed in France; it supplies only one 
example of the eagerness of the 
people to try to render pleasant and 
attractive every home duty which 
they have to perform. In varying 
degrees and fashions nearly every 
other indoor liability is discharged 
by them with the same successfully- 
worked-up surrounding of welcome- 
ness, with the same will to facili- 
tate its execution by urnamenting it. 

The skill of the women shows 
itself in this in all its creative and 
productive force; and certainly it 
would be difficult to conceive any 
more useful end to which it could 
possibly be directed than that of 
luring on successive generations to 
fulfil the responsibilities of kins- 
manship as if they were pleasures, 
It is not always easy to love 
all one’s relations; but the French 
manage to do it habitually, as if it 
were the most natural and the most 
delightful process to which they 
could possibly be subjected. Aunts, 
uncles, and cousinhood to the third 
degree, come in for fondness ; neither 
ugliness nor stupidity deprives them 
of it; for everybody seems to regard 
the offering of it not only as an 
inherited necessity, but as a de- 
lectable operation. As for children, 
the entire nation lives to cherish 
them: nowhere is the love of them 
carried to such extremes as in 
France ; but as that particular ele- 
ment of the subject been dis- 
cussed here on a former occasion, it 
may be omitted now. 

The other influences exercised in- 
doors by Frenchwomen seem limited 
and dwarfed, comparatively, by the 
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side of those which have just been 
indicated. Their great essential 
work is one of affection: their great 
object is to intensify home attach- 
ments; the rest counts as little. 
Intellectually, they cannot be said 
to generally produce any striking 
effects on the members of their 
families; on’ the contrary, they ap- 

to reserve the greater part of 


‘the action of their intelligence for 


the world outside. Their home 
labours are so concentrated on the 
cultivation of flowers of the heart, 
that the ripening of fruits of the 
head is, relatively, a neglected pro- 
cedure. And furthermore, as a 
general rule, the Frenchwoman is 
rarely a good or a willing teacher 
in the ordinary educational sense 
of the word; she unconsciously 
guides by the accidents of contact, 
but she hates to give ostensible 
lessons. Of course there are excep- 
tions to this rule; but those excep- 
tions are rare. 

Regarded as a whole composed 
of two parts, the influence of the 
women of France can scarcely be con- 
sidered, in either of its divisions, as 
producing entirely satisfactory re- 
sults. In ove direction it develops 
the head and weakens the heart; in 
the other, it works almost entirel 
by the heart and neglects the head. 
In neither does it combine all the 
powers of our nature; in neither 
does it seek to attain the great re- 
sults which might be effected by the 
union of those- powers in equal 
force. 

Out of doors it assumes one form ; 
indoors it takes another: but both 
are incomplete, for each wants what 
the other possesses. There is no 
majesty, no floftiness in the issue 
either way. It is amusing, or it is 
tender; but it is not grand. It is 
charming to the stranger; it is dear 
to the Frenchman: but to neither 
of them is it a real teaching, ele- 
vating, ennobling force. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Minister of a parish in a densely- 
ulated manufacturing town in 
the south of Scotland; und having 
suffered severely from fever, I glad- 
ly accepted an offer made me by a 
frieud to go fora few months in 
summer to take charge of a parish 
in the. West Highlands, a remote 
district on the sea-coast. 

In order to appreciate thoroughly 
the beauty of the scenery to which 
I went, and realise the sense of ex- 
quisite freshness given by the sea 
breezes, one must have suffered as I 
had suffered from the constant smoke 
arid dirt which made open windows 
almost a forbidden pleasure. How 
I had. longed and panted) for fresh 
air! and here the very act of breath- 
ing was a pleasure. As health re- 
turned, 1 began. to wander far and 
wide, and one day I found myself 
exploring a long stretch of moor, 
seemingly interminable. Heather, 
not yet in full bloom, and countless 
marsh-flowers, were mingled toge- 
ther; piles of peat were drying in 
the wind ;—all this lay before me 
and around me, on the one hand, 
while, on the other, far below my 
feet, the sea lay sparkling’ as each 
wave caught the sunlight on its 
crest... On the opposite coast rose 
the beautiful. hills of Skye; the 
breeze swept the clouds overhead 
fast, and. their shifting lights and 
shadows made their forms seem ever 
new; myriads of sea-birds whirled 
high above me, screaming to each 
other in ceaseless uproar; larks 
sang joyously through it all; and 
all the time the grand monotony of 
the rolling waters breaking upon 
the rocks chanted an accompani- 
ment. 

After walking some distance, I 


came to one of those sudden breaks 
in the land forming a narrow glen. 
It was watered by a burn charged 
with the brown memory of the peaty 
soil through which it passed, and 
growing purer and clearer as it fil- 
tered through the stones, leaping 
over others as the descent grew 
deeper, till it fell in one lovely 
glittering shower into the sea. 

- The ground rose abruptly on either 
side of it, and on the banks all the 
way down, primroses grew in ut- 
most profusion—late primroses such 
as can hardly be found elsewhere, 
with such exquisite freshness, such 
long stems, .and such — luxuriant 
leaves ; their very look brought a 
sudden sense of coolness and spring- 
tide. Beside them, in somewhat 
stately beauty, tall foxgloves reared 
their heads ; just coming into bloom, 
and of every imaginable hue—pure 
white, delicate pink, with splashes 
of a darker colour in their hearts, 
and beantiful crimson, with dainty 
brown pencillings. Ferns grew in 
their tenderest greens, club «mosses 
showed every gradation of tint, from 
richest emerald to olive green; a 
few  silver-stemmed — birch _ trees 
dipped and ‘moved, swayed by 
the wind, and forming a a 
contrast to some sturdy stiff Scote 
pines that stood at the head of 
the glen, as though they were its 
sentinels. 

Near these pines, and sheltered 
by a rising ground behind it, stood 
a shieling or cottage, humbly built, 
but with evidences of unusual care 
in its surroundings. Nothing of 
the untidiness that speaks of ‘a 
hurried life was there: a paling, 
almost concealed by honeysuckle 
and the common Ayrshire rose, 
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fenced the little garden; more 


honeysuckle was trained against:the; 


wall; and the windows stoed wide 
open. It was the only sign of man 
or his habitation I had seen ion, my 
walk, and as I sat down on the-bank 
to. rest and eat my luncheon, I 
wondered. if the. people living in 
this solitude were in any way in- 
fluenced by the beauty which sur- 
rounded them, or whether they 
lived unappreciative lives, not 
knowing that their “lines” had 
fallen in such “ pleasant places.” 


In a moment or two my thoughts: 


were, in a measure, answered ; the 
door of the cottage opened, and a 
girl came out with a dish under her 
arm. piled with clothesishe had been 
washing. She .paused, fora :mo- 
ment, as though a little: dazzled by 
the sun, and looked round. as -if 
she thoroughly enjoyed the beauty 
that lay about her; and then, with 
a swift light step, she came down 
the bank till she stood on a flat 
stone close to where the bura was 
imprisoned in a sort. of pool. Set- 
ting down the clothes, she: began to 
rinse them in the: clear water and 
wring them out, thea holding them 
up she shook them, out, one by one, 
and threw them on the bank. It was 
the homeliest possible occupation, 
and her dress differed in nothing 
from the dress of most: Highland 
girls—a short linsey. petticoat, a 
jacket of some washing material, 
with the sleeves rolled high up above 
the elbow; but her gestures: were 
full of grace, and her hair was of a 
tich ruddy brown, that shed a sort 
of light round. her head, ‘and :re- 
minded me of old: pictutes I had 
seen, 

I was unwilling to remain so 
near her without Jetting her know 
of my presence, so J) rose and went 
down the bank to, speak to her. 
She answered me. with, the: ,utter 
absence of self-consciousness, and 
with the simple directness possessed 
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by: all fine ‘natures; her manner 
was reserved but kindly, and her 
voice was low-toned: and musical. 
She was not beautiful, if beauty 
depends upon feature and outline, 
but she bad.a most interesting and 
pathetic expression in her dark 
eyes; and when she smiled, her 
face lighted up wonderfully. 

She offered me refreshment, which 
I declined, but I accepted her invi- 
tation to rest fora little while in 
the cottage. 

There is no use in trying to 

account for the interest claimed by 
one stranger when many pass by 
unheeded; but: from the first, be- 
fore 1 knew her, I felt that this 
girl had a history, and that in some 
way she had suffered, and borne 
nobly. 
The cottage at first scemed dark 
after the: sunshive, but as my eyes 
became accustomed to the subdued 
light, I saw the figure of an old 
woman lying on a bed at the farth- 
est end’ of the room, I had never 
seen any onc living so absolutely 
devoid of colour as she: was,—hair 
and face were” bleached—nothing 
but the keen and restless look of 
her eyes, and the incessant move- 
ment of her long thin. hands busily 
knitting, spoke of life. 

The girl went up to her, and told 
her in a low: voice who I was, and 
then placed a chair for me by the 
bedéide ; and as I sat down, I felt 
conscious of a peculiar feeling, 
as though in the presence of some 
weird being, and [sat silent for a 
little by the side of this motionless 
figure, under the gaze of those 
piercing and es eyes. 
When ‘she spoke, the impression 
was increased, as it was in a clear 
shrill whisper that seemed to re- 
verberate through the room in)@ 
manner absolutely startling. 

I asked:if she ,had been long ly- 
ing there, and she said, “Near 
eleven years,” with a little sigh. 
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“Does your granddaughter al- 
ways live with you?” I asked. 

She looked at me quickly. “Do 
ye mean Jean? She’s no my grand- 
daughter; she’s only Jean.” 

“Only Jean.” I thought it 
sounded a strange way of naming 
the active-looking girl before’ me, 
moving to and fro so quietly about 
household matters, but it was 
not said unkindly. Was it my 
fancy, or did a brighter colour 
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come into her face as she heard 
the words ? 

I stayed some little time there; 
and though the old woman (whose 
name I found was Elspeth, com- 
monly called Widow Grant) did not 
ask me to return, she looked pleased 
when I offered to do so; and I left 
the place, interested in my new ac- 
quaintances, Jean showing me a 
quicker but not so beautiful a way 
home, across the moor. 


CHAPTER II, 


The parishioners of whom I was 
now in charge lived in widely-scatter- 
ed honses, and I could not help often 
contrasting their lives with the lives 
of my own people in the south. 
There everything was contracted 
and small—space was our most 
needed thing—families were hud- 
dled together in houses, made more 
dirty and wrttched by what is 
called a “ common-stair,” and which 
it was therefore no one’s business to 
keep clean ; and though an inspec- 
tion was made now and then by 
sanitary commissioners, and chari- 
table people did their best, there 
are a theusenid ways in which sani- 
tary laws can be evaded ; and chari- 
table people, with a few notable 
exeeptions, have the most unhappy 
knack of assisting the wrong people. 
Who can blame them? Asa rule, 
the deserving poor are exactly those 
who shrink from help, and who, 
with a handful of onal and hardly 
a potato left, show a brave face to 
the world, and allow no necessity to 
appear. 

he very poor are everywhere 
deserving of pity; but in the coun- 
try, fresh air, a little firewood, and, 
above all, pure water, are to be had 
for nothing. — In towns, the first is 
often not to be got, the poor cannot 
afford to buy the second ; and when 
I think of the water-rate—— I 


am no political economist—I have 
a& most unjust dislike to the man 
who collects the water-rate—and I 
never can see why God’s free gift to 
man should be sold by spoonfuls at 
the cost of many lives! However, 
much is being done, and more will 
follow. 

Here, in this beautiful place, space 
was quite unlimited: all down the 
hillside linen lay bleaching in the 
sun, and another contrast was not 
only in the way it was left out 
all night, but in the absence of bolts, 
bars, and shutters in the houses. Not 
even the shop had shutters, and theft 
was as unknown there as though a 
mounted guard watched incessantly 
over the place. 

The shop (there was but one) 
sold every imaginable thing, from 
treacle and herrings to needles 
and cheese, and the widow who 
kept the shop was an autocrat in 
her way. She was licensed to sell 
spirits, dnd it would be good for 
humanity if all “licensed individu- 
als” acted on the same firm prin- 
ciples. To some she positively 
refused to sell at all—to others she 
allowed only what she considered 
right for them to have. She knew 
the private affairs of each individ- 
ual, and was guided by that. I 
have seen her refuse “a dram” to 
a lanky, shy-looking shepherd who 
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asked for one, saying to him in the 
tone you might use to an unreason- 
able child, “ Hoot awa’, Sandy, ye 
ken weel your head is nae like ither 
heads, and a drap will set it spin- 
ning. Na, na, man, gang hame, 
and dinna compare your head with 
ithers !” and the man quietly with- 
drew with a look of sheepish resig- 
nation. To another man she said, 
“Surely I didna hear ye rightly ; 
it’s na a dram ye’re seeking and 
your wife sae sober” (which did 
not refer to sobriety, as might be 
imagined, but to sickliness). When 
he showed temper she said, with a 
change of voice that would have 
suited an actress, “I’m sorry: I’ve 
no spirit good enough for you, Mr. 
Cran, but you'll get it at the next 
shop,” which was exactly eleven 
miles off. With this carefulness 
for the welfare of her neighbours 
she was not at all above making a 
close bargain; and I feel convinced 
(and indeed my housekeeper never 


lets me forget it) that I paid more 
than I ought to have done for some 
bandanas that I bought at hershop. 

From this woman, who talked 
upon al] subjects con amore, I heard 
a great deal about old Mrs, Grant 
and Jean, and everything I heard 


was to the eredit of both. The old 
woman had been an excellent mo- 
ther to a delicate daughter who died 
of a broken heart on the sudden 
death of her husband. The only 
grandchild, “Kenneth Malcolm,” 
had been brought up by the grand- 
mother, and, as was often the case 
in Scotland before school-boards 
came in the way, he had received a 
first-rate education, and had turned 
out by all accounts a fine -young fel- 
low, steady and clever. 

Mrs, Grant had come to Burnside 
more than forty years before my 
first acquaintance with the place : 
no one knew why she had come 
there, or anything about her ante- 
eedents. ‘ It was supposed the old 
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laird was acquainted with her 
story, but he had never told it to 
any one. He had requested his 
nephew and _ successor to allow her 
to live out her life, rent-free, and 
in addition to this, a small yearly 
sum was paid to her from some un- 
known source. She was inceséantly 
busy, and her spinning and knit- 
ting were quite famous, Jean had 
gone to her when she was a well- 
grown child of ten, and the relations 
between them were more those of 
mother and child than of mistress 
and servant. When she had been 
there two or three’ years misfor- 
tunes began to come, and they 
never come singly! Widow Grant 
fell and hart herself so much that 
she did not recover the injury; 
then she had a paralytic stroke, 
and by de sank into the 
complete state of helplessness in 
which she was when I first made 
her acquaintance. Jean’s devotion 
was unceasing, and her spinning 
and knitting filled up the gap when 
the poor old woman was helpless. 
Very confused and various accounts 
were given of how and why Ken- 
neth had gone away. All that people 
knew for certain was that Jean, for 
the first and only time since she had 
lived at Burnside, had gone to Skye, 
and’ returned only the very day 
Kenneth had left for New Zealand, 
and that they had not met. 

Not long after his departure, the 
littlé sum of money which made 
the small household so comfortable 
suddenly ceased; and Widow Grant 
had refused, in an excited and de- 
termined manner, to allow any in- 
quiries to be made about it. Jean 
acquiesced. Their wants were very 
few, but everybody said: that since 
Kenneth’s departure she had not 
looked the same; and it was evi- 
dent that, as in all life’s histories, a 
romance was woven through it all. 
Though why, as by all accounts 
Kenneth had been “sair set” on 
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having her for his wife, she should 
have refused him, and have actually 
been the cause of his leaving the 
country, was beyond the compre- 
hension of every one, . 

My visits to Burnside became of 
great interest tome. The old wo- 
man began to Jook forward to my 
arrival with much evident pleasure, 
and the freshness and originality 
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of Jean’s remarks were very pleas. 
ant. She had read nothing save 
the es of nature so lavishly 
distributed round her; but. every- 
thing came with such acute ob- 
servance, and her mind naturally 
was so refined, that I used to feel 
when with her as if I had more 
to learn from her than she could 
learn from me. 


CHAPTER III. 


I shall always remember a cer- 
tain autumnal day,‘not Jong before 
I left this Highland spot,—a day 
when the golden haze of an “ Indian 
summer” filled the air. In a valley 
stretching away through the hills, 
some oats were ready to cut, and a 
neighbouring farmer who had im- 
ported the first reaping-machine to 
that part of the country, had lent 
it for the oceasion, 

Every one turned out as though 
it were a festival. In harvest many 
a respectable married woman earns 
enough to clothe herself and her 
children for the rest of the year. 
The work is pleasant to them, and 
they are as proud of their quickness 
and dexterity as any London belle 
of her prowess in dancing. § It 
was certainly one of the prettiest 
sights | ever saw ; the many colours 
of the various dresses, the activity 
and merriment as the machine 
worked round the field, leaving 
the straight lines of prostrate corn 
in its track in regular rows, At 
stated intervals one woman and a 
man were placed; a dexterous little 
band, woven from the cut corp, was 
laid on the ground, and an armfal 
of corn laid upon it; then the man’s 
stronger fingers knotted the ends 
round it, and set the sheaf upright. 
The driver and his fellows. hurried 
on the horses, and tried, to, keep 
the workers busy ; and the workers, 
with many a laugh and jest, exerted 


theniselves with their utmost quick- 
ness, in order to stand ostentatiously 
idle before the machine came round 
again. Seated on the hillside, where 
the lingering gorse flowers and wild 
thyme attracted countless bees, | 
watched the scene, trying to distin- 
guish the faces I knew. 

After a ittle while I recognised 
Jean, her active and upright figure 
one of the busiest,there. As usual, 
she was bareheaded, and her hair 
gleamed like red gold in the sun- 
light. As usual, too, her manner 
had the quiet. reserve that she 
never laid aside; and a. noticeable 
thing was the silent respect with 
which the man with whom she 
worked treated her. He _ followed 
her footsteps as though one. wish- 
ing to serve her, not as an equal. 

I sat long, enjoying the. peaceful 
and happy, scene—familiarity had 
only made me more fond’ of that 
secluded spot—and I thought I had 
learned to appreciate. it better; 
sweet scents aud sounds were all 
around me, The breeze swept past 
me as it rose and died away, ruffl- 
ing the surface of the: corn as it 
ruffled the surface of the)'sea, and 
hurrying the flight of the countless 
insects that rustled their wings 
among the wild flowers, 

I was roused from my day-dream 
by seeing a little barefooted lad I 
knew run off to. Jean’ and pull her 
gown, In a moment she had 
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snatched up her plaid, spoken to 
the manager, and was gone, fol- 
lowed by the boy. I conjectured 
that the old woman was perhaps 
ill; but I was always afraid of in- 
truding, and I knew that if I was 
wanted, Jean would send forme. I 
left the hillside,’ and wound my 
way up a steep path leading home- 
wards. I-paused at the top to rest 


a moment, and take one other look 
of the brilliant and busy scene, 
when a clear voice began to sing a 
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lovely Gaelic air, with a mournful 
refrain in a minor key. It was 
quaint and wild, with the pathetic 
sound that invariably accompanies 
beautiful music. Another voice 
joined in, and yet another; and as 
the voices swelled up in harmony, 
I thought’ no melody appeals so 
forcibly to our highest feelings as the 
untrained voices of a people, ex- 
pressing in their own natural man- 
ner the untutored feeling of their 
hearts. 


CHAPTER IV. 


I had gone to bed late, and as 
usual had left my window open, 
watching as Jong as I could a most 
unusual sunset, when I was awak- 
ened by a noise that in my half- 
dreamy state seemed as though the 
sea had burst’ its bonds, and was 
_ rushing ‘over everything. I never 

remember seeing such heavy 'rain ! 
It came down in torrents, bending 
down the heads of the sturdiest 
flowers in the little garden below 
my window, and washing all the 
gravel off the sloping walks. Thun- 
der reverberated round the: hills, 
and vivid flashes of lightning 
shot across the sky. A thunder- 
storm is never so magnificent as 
among mountains; and the echoes, 
repeated again and again till they 
died away in the distance, seemed 
almost continuous, It Jasted long. 
Peal after peal succeeded ome 
other; the birds, frightened’ and 
bewildered, flew from branch to 
branch to seek the smallest shelter, 
and sent forth melancholy chirps, 
as though to reassure themselves. 

By breakfast-time the rain had 


moderated, and the thunder-storm- 


was over; and I went out to enjoy 
the well-known pleasantness of the 
air after it, and to notice the damage 
my poor flowers had sustained: As 
I stood there, I saw a figure hurry- 


ing towards me, with a plaid thrown 
over ber head. It wasJean. She 
was looking white, and spoke ina 
quick and agitated way. Mrs. Grant 
was ill, and would like much to see 
me. ‘She had had news; and I saw 
that the news, whatever it was, had 
affected Jean equally. In a few 
minutes I was ready, and we walked 
the shortest way to Burnside. As 
we came near the cottage, Jean 
said, in a low voice, “ Kenneth is 
married —he is coming’ home ;” 
and, leaving my side, [ entered 
alone... Whiter than usual Mrs, 
Grant could hardly look ; but there 
was great distress in her keen blue 
eyes, and in the helpless beseeching 
way in which she stretched out her 
hands, 

“ Tell Jean she must stay,” were 
almost her first words; and it then 
at once occurred to me that this com- 
ing home might bring about painful 
complications ; and that if Kenneth 
had forgotten, Jean still loved. 

Kenneth’s marriage bad been a 
surprise ; but when Mrs. Grant put 
his letter into"my hands, and begged 
me to read it, I. quite understood 
the pain it must have caused her. 
He wrote in asad and desponding 
way,-—was evidently sorry for his 
young wife—found it impossible ' to 
remain there, surrounded by her 
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relations—began several times to 
send a message to Jean, carefully 
scratching out what he had begun; 
and finally leaving all unsaid, he 
ended by hoping his grandmother 
would be kind, and make allow- 
ances. It was a letter written in 
such evidently low spirits, and the 
want of happiness was so painfully 
manifest, that it' was quite sad to 
read. 

I sat long, and talked with the 
old woman. She told me Jean 
never would listen to Kenneth; 
but even she did not know why. 
She was sure she liked him. She 
thought some one had made mis- 
chief. Altogether, it was a comfort 
to her to talk it over with me; and 
though I felt utterly incapable of 
giving advice, once the reserve she 
usually showed was broken into, 
she opened up to me more of her 
own thoughts and feelings than I 
had ever yet seen—and the confi- 
dence comforted her. 

I went down by the burn side, 
intending to speak to Jean, but 
stopped when I saw her sitting, 
her face buried in her hands, As 
she heard my footsteps, she raised 
herself up. She had so sad, so 
despairing a look, that I felt I 
could not speak to her just then. 
Her lips parted, and, raising her 
eyes, she murmured, so low that I 
could hardly catch the words, “A 
day will come when we will know 
the reason of all,” and went slowly 
up the bank, her head drooping, 
and her hands clasped together, as 
though endeavouring to suppress 
her excitement. _ 

When I arrived at home I found 
a telegram. summoning me south. 
The dearest friend I possessed had 
been severely injured in a railway 
accident; and within a few hours 
I was going to him, my thoughts 
too fully occupied to think of 
Burnside. 
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Winter had come early. Storms 
had already caused havoc amongst 
the shipping, and brought distress 
to many a home, I was vege 
my way through the daily cares 
and troubles of my large parish, 
when I one day received a letter 
from Jean, reminding me of a pro- 
mise I had made her of doing her 
a favour, and entreating me to get 
her a place, ever so humble, it did 
not matter. 

Her letter distressed me. It was 
written in such evident sorrow— 
not a word of Kenneth or his wife, 
and of Mrs, Grant only that she was 
much the same. 

Perplexed by her letter, I still 
had it before me when I heard a 
bustle in the little hall, and my 
friend Mr. Macrae, the minister of 
the beautiful parish where I had 
spent those well-remembered sum- 
mer months, stood before me, his 
coat sprinkled with snow, his colour 
raised by the frosty air, and a look 
of quiet happiness that told me at 
once his long engagement was draw- 
ing to an end. He had come to try 
and persuade me to take his duty 
for one fortnight, and was delighted 
to find small persuasion needed. 

Two days more saw me on my 
way. Not long after I started, a 
most violent snow-storm set in. So 
long as we were in the railway our 
progress was pretty good; but with 
something like forty miles of coach- 
ing, through the wildest scenery, 
and over a road that divided tremen- 
dous hills, it became a work of the 
greatest difficulty. Gangs of men 
had to accompany ys, and every 
now and then we were obliged to 
get out and allow the coach tu be 
cut out of the drifts. When night 
came, we had to spend it in a miser- 
able little inn, where the peat-smoke, 
having no proper outlet, made the 
air of the room nearly intolerable ; 
and the only provisions were oat- 
cake, very hard cheese, and whisky. 
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As this last was a thing I never 
touched, I was delighted to find 
that a spring of clear water rose 
near the house, and that, though 
surrounded by icicles, it was obtain- 
able. 

Next morning we pushed on, to 
find, as is often the case near the 
sea, that the snow had given place to 
rain, which was pouring down piti- 
lessly; and never did I so rejoice 
over a welcome as on that weary 
day when I found myself greeted by 
a splendid fire, a cloth that rivalled 
the snow, and a most excellent tea, 
with bannocks, and all sorts of home 
comforts before me, from kippered 
salmon to home-made marmalade. 

The next morning was one of un- 
ceasing rain. Early in the after- 
noon, the old servant, with evident 
reluctance, brought me a message a 
man wished to see me. It was Ken- 
neth.. As is usually the case, he was 
completely different from the idea I 
had in my own mind conceived of 
him,—tall and fair, with a sun-burnt 
face, and the manner and appearance 
of a man who had seen a good deal 
of the world—one of nature’s gentle- 
men, in outward semblance at any 
tate. He came to see me, and to 
tell me of old Mrs, Grant’s evidently 
approaching end. Then, with a 
lowered voice, she spoke of Jean, 
and with frankness said that the 
ae at home was intolerable to 

er. Without casting blame on his 
wife, he showed me that Jean could 
find no home with her if old. Mrs. 
Grant died, and asked me what 
could be done. 

I had often seen the sore need 
that existed in a children’s hospital 
near me for just such a person as 
Jean, and nok to him of it. He 
bent his head a little, and I saw 
that the idea of any service so far 
from him gave him an acute pang, 
and that he put force on himself, 
and was trying to think it was for 
the best. 
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Something I said brought out 
the fact that his wife’s people in 
Australia were not very respect- 
able, and a flash in his eyes show- 
ed that certain remembrances were 
not pleasing. All at once he flung 
back his hair, and standing up, said 
to me, “You are very kind, sir, and 
the truth is best. My wife’s father 
is a ticket-of-leave man. She is 
very young, and does not know the 
shame.” 

I grasped his hand, and, as he was 
leaving, he said, “ Do you know, sir, . 
why Jean held out,—why Jean would 
not marry me? Her father is living ; 
he is shut up for a crime, but they 
could not punish him, for he has 
not his wits. He is a criminal luna- 
tic.” 

I could not speak for a moment ; 
then I said, “ Does Jean know?! I 
mean, about your wife a 

An angry look gleamed in his 
eyes, and he said, “She told Jean 
when she was angry the other day. 
She is very young,” he said, in a 
tone of defence, and went out. 

So this was the story—the higher 
nature felt the disgrace, and gave u 
her happiness and sacrificed herself, 
and then had to stand by and see 
that the sacrifice had been in vain ; 
and I thought of her murmured 
words, “A day will come when we 
will know the reason of all.” Poor 
Jean ! 

It was nearly dusk when the 
faithful old servant came into my 
little sitting-room, “Though you 
man had the sense to leave you in 
peace,” she began, “here’s an ur- 
gent message for you. Mrs, Grant’s 
dying, and would fain see you; and 
such a night !” she said, looking out 
at the never-ceasing rain. 

Wrapping myself well up, I hur- 
ried off, contrasting the wet and 
dreary walk’ with my first walk 
there. Nothing could be more 
miserable than this one—in places 
almost ankle-deep in boggy mud, 
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the heavy rain blotted out the 
hills, and the wind sent it in slaps 
against my face, and countermanded 
the use of an umbrella. Kenneth 
met me close to the burn, with the 
intelligence that the poor old woman 
had slept away peacefully ; and we 
were talking. together, looking at 
the torrent of water pouring down, 
when we saw the bank underneath 
the little plank bridge below the 
house suddenly give way. The 
plank remained treacherously in 
_ its place, supported by a sod of 

earth only a few inches thick, 
“This is terrible,” said Kenneth, 
as he started off and ran up to- 
wards it. He was still on his way 
(it all passed in a very few minutes) 
when the door of the cottage ar 
ed, and his wife, a girlish-looking 
creature, with lint-white hair, ran 
down, and stepped on to the plank, 
just as her husband reached it, He 
was too late to save her; and, with 
a shrill scream I never shall forget, 
she fell, with the plank, into the 
foaming stream, 

I can give no clear or. connected 
account of tbat dreadful night. I 
remember seeing Jean, with a reso- 
lute face, wade.in from below and 
reach her; and the memory still 
haunts me of the two figures strug- 

ling in the water, and Kenneth’s 
ace as he tried to breast the torrent 
and go to their assistance. I hur- 
ried for help, and help came: I 
saw Kenneth carrying one figure 
home, and others tended one lying 
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on the bank, and in the still, white, 
upturned face, I recognised Jean. 

Though I was’ shivering from 
head to: foot, partly with — excite- 
ment and partly with cold, I did 
not leave till I saw that her eyes 
unclosed and knew that Jean lived. 

I paid the penalty of having been 
so long exposed to the damp, and 
was in bed for several weeks with 
rheumatic fever, When I recovered, 
[heard that Jean was with a neigh- 
bour, and that) she and Kenneth 
had been almost daily to ask: for 
me. 


Two summers came and went, 
and once more I was in that lovely — 
Highland place. The cottage at 
Burnside f was deserted, and the 
primroses and foxgloves realised the 
poet’s idea— 


“Full: many a flower is born to blush 
unseen, ’ 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.”’ 


But some miles away there is a com- 
fortable farmhouse, where flowers 
also bloom and linen lies. bleach- 
ing in the sun. It is essentially a 
home of peace; and kindness is 
spread round, and is made to reach 
many far beyond its boundaries. 
Here Kenneth and his dark-eyed 
wife live, their happiness tempered 
by remembrance ; and her welcome 
is as kind, and her smile far sweeter 
and brighter, than it used be in the 
days when I knew her tas “ only 
Jean,” 
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THE STORM IN THE EAST.—NO. X. 


RETROSPECTIVE. 


In all European annals the year 
1877, lately ended, is, and will be, 
most remarkable. The magnitude 
of the war which raged through six 
of its months, the sanguinary ac- 
tions, the desolating effects, would 
have stamped the period as note- 
worthy; but, unfortunately, the 
present century has had a large 
acquaintance with great, desolating, 
bloody wars, and would scarcely 
recognise a scourge of that kind as 
giving special prominence to a year. 
It is the savage character of the 
war just concluded, and the pecu- 
liar circumstances in which it was 
waged, that will distinguish it from 
other wars of the age, and that will 
mark 1877 as a very exceptional 
year. 

Enthusiasts had imagined that 
they had discovered preventions 
against war—that they could gen- 
erate and foster influences which 
should fill the human mind to the 
exclusion of strifes and convulsions. 
Though experience has proved that 
these were mere dreamers, yet it 
will be conceded that opinion has 
been inclining during the last sixty 
years, more and more strongly as 
time advanced, towards humane 
and just settlements of differences 
between nations; towards a readi- 
ness to recognise, and, if possible, 
to obviate, all just grounds of com- 
plaint ; and towards restriction with- 
in the narrowest bounds, in regard 
to both space and severity, of in- 
evitable hostilitie, We had 
reached the elevation, we thought, 
of condemning war in the abstract ; 
of regarding wars for the old objects 
of conqnest and robbery as intoler- 
able, and therefore impossible; and 
of believing that “the last expedi- 
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ent of kings,” when every milder 
one had failed, would, in action. and 
suffering, be exclusively the concern 
of armies, and would scrupulously 
refrain from molestation of unarmed 
and unoffending populations. It was 
imagined that we had purged war of 
its ferocity; that even the profes- 
sional soldier had been made will- 
ing to economise destruction and to 
avoid the infliction of needless pain. 
If wars could not be made to cease 
in all the world, they would in one 
quarter of the world be waged 
delicately; warriors would be as 
ready to pour in oil and wine as 
to inflict the necessary wound: the 
contest would be between respon- 
sibie beings, urged as moderately 
as if ‘ 
‘‘ A brother should a brother dare 
To gentle exercise and proof of arms.” 


Every scene of the late war has 
been acted, as it were, in supreme 
irony at Europe’s complacent esti- 


mation of itself. Greater’ prodi- 
gality of horrors has never been 
exhibited since the world began. 
The march of Attila, the decrees of 
Timour, are not blackened with 
more shocking deeds and designs; 
indeed they could not be. The basest 
savagery has been equalled in the 
character of the cruelty and carnage, 
and has been outdone a thousand- 
fold in the scale on which these 
horrors have been perpetrated. The 
battle-ficlds were bloody, God knows; 
but their details were tender mer- 
cies compared with the murdersand 
tortures and atrocities too frightful 
to name, with which every quarter 
of Turkish land has been made 
familiar, Never perhaps did, such 
a sea of blood cry from the ground 
z 















to heaven, or such abundance of 
savage cruelties invoke retribative 
justice. Increased knowledge had 
shown how to multiply destruction 
and intensify ruin; it did not sug- 
gest the sparing of a single victim, 
however helpless and innocent. 
Progress was apparent in the reap- 
ing of the harvest of death; in ob- 
duracy and depravity human nature 
showed itself as unsophisticated as 
in the days of Noah, when the 
young world was filled. with vio- 
lence. Progress! yes, this testifies 
of our progress: a barbarian Czar 
declaring, and prosecuting, an unjust 
and unnecessary war upon a weaker 
neighbour; arming a woillion of 
barbarians, and marching at their 
head, to devastate a foreign land, 



















“With Ate by his side come hot from 
hell.’’ 






Depopulated towns and villages; 
race set upon race, and the land 

“made red with murder; unbridled 
pillage and indiscriminate ferocity ; 
“all pity chok’d with custom of 
fell deeds,”—these are the signs of 
our boasted progress. The nations 
of Europe which stood by and 
would not move a finger to. stay the 
carnage, are they who claim to have 
cherished the liberal arts, and to 
have softened men’s dispositions. 
Their behaviour will not go far to 
establish their claims. 

It has been said of Russia that 
it is her particular desire to be 
esteemed a civilised power. She is 
as sensitive about any marks which 
connect her with Asiatic ignorance 
and savagery, as is the fifth in 
descent from a negress about re- 
maining indications of black blood. 
One who would please her must 
pretend to see nothing about her 
that is not strictly European— 
nothing that is behind the most 
advanced of nations. If this be 
truly her weakness, she subjected 
the veneer on which she wears her 
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polish to a cruel ordeal in under- 
taking to carry on a war under the 
very eyes, as it were, of Europe. A 
Cuban hound may be domesticated 
and made to exhibit much of the 
docility and affection natural to 
dogs of a softer breed; he will be 
playful, and will lick the band in 
return for caresses, and his eyes 
will wait upon the eyes of his mas- 
ter: but let him smell blood, and 
he will soon let you know who his 
ancestors were. The Muscovites, 
no doubt, believed that they would 
make this war in the most chival- 
rous style as regarded both strategy 
and couduct. Their belief in their 
military ability was a great blunder, 
but it was a greater biunder to im- 
agine that their barbarians could 
observe any measure in dealing 
with those who might be at their 
mercy. Cossacks, Bulgarians, Cir- 
cassians, are the scapegoats upon 
whom the most revolting cruelties 
are laid; but these all formed por- 
tions of the Imperial army. And 
the inhuman treatment of prisoners 
of war, the driving out of the popu- 
lations of whole districts, the per- 
sistence in inflicting the miseries of 
_war on the Turks after they had 
made submission—who is to relieve 
the Muscovites of the odium of 
these charges ? 

Our business now, however, is 
not to apportion blame, but to point 
to the ferocity of the war as a stain 
upon the age, and as one reason 
why the year 1877 will be always 
a year of especial note. Another 
distinguishing mark of the year is 
the very peculiar relations which 
then existed among the states of 
Europe. 

It is a trath that Russia was al- 
lowed to make this war, almost as 
if there had been no state near her 
save her victim, while no country 
in Europe dared openly to approve 
of her proceeding, and the majority 
of the states undoubtedly objected 
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to the war being waged. All the 
Powers were paralysed for the time, 
and prevented by different causes 
from interfering, so that the way 
was left open to Russia to pursue 
her designs unimpeded. The coin- 
cidence that all remained at the 
same time inactive was most re- 
markable. Providence had decreed 
that Russia’s evil purposes should 
have way, and we have seen how 
the arena was kept clear for her. 
We have yet to see what will be 
the consequences to her of having 
abused her opportunity as she has 
done! 

We propose to look over the war 
months of the past observable year, 
and to bring together the principal 
events which we before spread out 
over our monthly records. The 
armistice affords a convenient op- 
portunity for doing this. While 


the wretched Turk is trying to get 
his breath, and the Russian is 
calling more men into the field, as 


if his appetite for blood were not 
yet appeased, or as if he did not 
look upon his plunder as yet secure, 
we take our retrospect of the event- 
ful time. 

In May last, Russia began to pour 
her legions into both European and 
Asiatic Turkey, thus beginning the 
war. We say this, regarding Rou- 
mania as a part of Turkey, which, 
strictly speaking, it then was. The 
war in Europe may be divided— 
divides itself, one may almost say— 
into three periods: viz., that during 
which the Russian armies were per- 
forming operations prior to their first 
attack on Plevna; that which em- 
braced the whole defence of Plevna 
by Osman ; and that which, follow- 
ing the said defence, brought the 
war to an end in January of this 
year. The Asiatic campaign also 
separates readily into three periods, 
which are marked by—lIst, the Rus- 
sian advance and retreat of the sum- 
mer; 2d, the Ottoman maintenance 
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of a position on the frontier line of 
Armenia; 3d, the Russian winter 
advance to Erzcroum, 

The naval operations of the year 
were not important enough to de- 
serve a continuous account; they 
can conveniently be noticed in con- 
nection with the land campaigns 
as they occur, That her navy 
should have formed so poor a part 
of the defences of Tarkey is inex- 
aowy and discreditable. She 

ad a fine, numerous, well-appoint- 

ed fleet, while the Russians were 
almost destitute of ships in’ the 
Euxine. She had ironclad small 
craft to enter estuaries and hinder 
commerce, and she had _ several 
monitors on the Danube, The 
navy did not prove altogether use 
less throughout the war, but it 
failed of such achievements as might 
reasonably have been expected of 
it. At the commencement of the 
strife Turkey declared a blockade of 
all Russian ports on the Black Sea; 
and she maintained this pretension 
to the end, although on more than 
one occasion her ability to maintain 
the blockade was called in question 
by neutral nations. 

The little principality, Monte- 
negro, was already at war with 
Turkey, and had been so for ten 
months when Russia declared war. 
Servla did not at this time break 
the peace which she had lately 
made with the Porte. Roumania 
maintained loyal relations with the 
Porte, but was subjected to the pas- 
sage of Russian troops, stores, and 
war material through her territory, 
under a convention which she made 
with Russia on 16th April. Egypt 
was preparing to help Turkey with 
a land force. Great Britain, in the 
early days of the war, objected to the 
campaign being carried into Egypt; 
and that region did not become a 
theatre of war. Russia entered 
into the contest without an ally, 
unless Montenegro may be so called. 
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Hostilities began first in Asia, 
Indeed, what we have distinguished 
as the first period of the Asiatic 
campaign was over before swords 
were crossed in Europe. The rea- 
son of this is apparent when we re- 
member that Russian and Turkish 
territories touch each other in Asia 
Minor, along the line from Batoum 
on the Black Sea, to Mount Ararat, 
and each nation had its army on 
the frontier. Either side, therefore, 
by making a slight advance, might 
commence the war, and the Rus- 
sians did so commence it; while in 
Europe a long interval had to be 
crossed before the armies could be 
in contact, as we shall see, 

The. Russians were understood to 
have some 100,000 men available 
for the war in Asia. The Turkish 
force may have numbered 80,000 
men, including the garrisons of 
Kars and Ardahan, and a force 
of. observation on the Persian 
frontier. 

The first important act of war was 
the crossing of the frontier and oc- 
eupation of the Turkish town, Bay- 
azid, by Russian troops, the Turk- 
ish force which had previously oc- 
cupied that place having evacuated 
it, and retired before the enemy. 
Shortly after, a Russian force at- 
tacked Batoum, but met with so 
vigorous a resistance there that’ they 
failed to attain their object. From 
that time to the end of the war they 
did not desist from au observation 
of that place, which frequently 
warmed into a sharp attack; but 
up to the signing of the armistice 
they had not obtained possession of 
it. Possibly they considered that 
its fall must necessarily follow their 
seizure of Eastern Armenia, and 
that it would be more profitable to 
lay their strength on the advance to 
the capital, Erzeroum, than to use 
a larger force in the reduction of 
Batoum, . Their columns: pressed 
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forward. They formed the siege of 
Kars, prepared for an attack on Ar- 
dahan, and began to push towards 
Erzeroum. 

Meanwhile the Turkish navy had 
given evidences of an activity and 
sagacity which were not sustained 
by its later achievements. The Grand 
Duke Michael, the Russian com- 
mander in Asia, kept his eye fixed, 
with a soldier’s vearning, on the 
territory which invited his grasp in 
front; but he seemed not to remem- 
ber that behind him—between him 
and Russia proper—lay many con- 
quered tribes nourishing a deadly 
vengeance against his inhuman 
countrymen, and all more or less 
ready to rise in insurrection when- 
ever a favourable opportunity should 
offer. The Turks noted his eager- 
ness to push forward, and the weak- 
ness of his rear. They sent an ex- 
pedition up the Black Sea, which at- 
tacked and took the forts at a place 
named Sukhum Kalé, on the coast to 
the north-east of Poti. A force was 
thrown ashore there, and the Ab- 
kasians at once rose in revolt. The 
revolt spread. It was a happy idea, 
but it was imperfectly carried out. 
The Turks should have strained 
every nerve to maintain this insur- 
rection. Had they done all which 
we think they might have done in 
that direction, it would scarcely 
have been possible for the Grand 
Duke’s army to advance into Ar- 
menia in the beginning of winter. 
As it was, this Caucasian revolt 
greatly assisted the Turkish arms. 

A few days after this the Russians 
took Ardahan, and garrisoned it; 
andy the weather having by this 
time become mild, they pushed 
westwards by three different routes. 
It is questionable whether at ‘this 
time the Turkish army had been 
got into fighting condition, for it , 
did not make the most of the moun- 
tain passes which lay between the 
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frontier and Erzeroum, but con- 
tinued to fall back until men began 
to believe that there would be no de- 
fence at all, and that Armenia was as 
good as won by the invader. This 
yielding of ground by the Turks 
had at least the effect of enticing 
the Russian troops to push on in a 
foolhardy manner, which eventu- 
ally brought them disaster. For 
the Turkish general, Mukhtar Pasha, 
meant fighting, although he was 
somewhat unready at the first. 

Very soon the Russians found 
that they had been advancing at 
too great a pace. Irregular troops 
threatened their communications ; 
the Turks at Batoum, having been 
strengthened, became very trouble- 
some; and the influence of the 
Caucasian revolt began to be felt. 
Rather suddenly, the Russian col- 
umns, instead of seizing Erzeroum, 
as had been expected, began to re- 
treat, Of course the Turks followed 
them. But one Russian column, 
willing to rid itself of its pursuers, 
and finding a favourable opportu- 
nity, turned and gave battle, out- 
flanking the Turks, punishing them 
severely with artillery, and finally 
forcing them to retreat with heavy 
loss, the Ottoman general being 
killed. Hereupon Mukhtar rein- 
forced the beaten (that is, his right) 
division, led it on the pursuit in 
person, and brought the Russians 
again to action on the 2ist June. 
After a battle said to have lasted 
fourteen hours, he defeated them 
heavily. Having followed them 
up, he, on the following day, again 
engaged and again defeated them. 
The strength of the invasion was 
for the time broken; and there can 
be little doubt that, if the Turks 
had known how to avail themselves 
of the command of the sea, the 
Russians might now have suffered 
great humiliation in Asia. 

While the invaders were hasten- 
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ing their retreat, some Kurds col- 
lected in the neighbourhood of Lake 
Van; and these marched upon, at- 
tacked, and took from the Russians 
the town of Bayazid, driving its 
garrison into the citadel, and there 
blockading them. Presently after 
this Mukhtar was in communica- 
tion with the garrison of Kars, 
which had never been fairly invest- 
ed, and which had successfully re- 
sisted all the enemy’s attacks. An 
attempt was made by the Russian 
general Tergukassoff to recapture: 
Bayuzid ; it failed, but the garrison 
of the citadel sallied during the 
mélée, and such of it as was 
unharmed retreated with the beaten 
assailants. There was nothing now 
but disaster for the Russians. They 
were compelled to raise the siege 
of Kars, and to retreat to the fron- 
tier almost along the whole line. 
But that they retained Ardahan 
they had been driven back to their 
base; they were as far as at the 
first from their object, and were 
now weighted with the discourage- 
ment which must have attended so 
conspicuous a failure. There need 
be little hesftation in attributing 
this failure to bad generalship. We 
have not become wise after the 
event. Wecondemned the Russian 
strategy from the commencement of 
their advance, 

As to the Turks, they did not 
half utilise their. opportunities in, 
this first act.of the campaign. There 
were probably many reasons for this 
—want of means being to a great 
extent the cause, Yet we believe 
that a nation of more discernment 
and enterprise, and with soldiers as 
brave as the Turks, would, even °* 
when so unprovided as they were, 
have at least attempted some mea- 
sure calculated to crush the Rus- 
sians utterly after they became em- 
barrassed by their blunders. ‘ 

The first two months of the Eu- 
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ropean campaign were passed in 
bringing the opposing armies within 
striking distance of each other. The 
Czar’s armies, which had been col- 
lected on the Roumanian frontier, 
crossed the Pruth, and proceeded 
on their march to the Danube, ob- 
taining all the assistance they could 
from the railway which traverses 
the Principality. The host was of 
very great magnitude, and the trains 
required for it were brought up 
slowly and with immense labour. 
The invasion of Roumania began in 
April, and the Danube was not 
crossed till the’ end of June. It 
could hardly be but that during 
such a transit disputes would occur 
between the Russian and Rouman- 
ian Governments; but such differ- 
ences as arose were composed with- 
out much trouble. It is remarkable 
that, although the Sultan was the 
sovereign lord of Roumania, and 
the resources of this, his own de- 
pendency, were being used to carry 
war across the Danube, nothing 
worth recording was done by the 
Turks in the way of impeding the 
Russian march, They might, be- 
fore the Russians occupied the Prin- 
cipality in any strength, have de- 
stroyed railways, bridges, and roads, 
and even done more than that to 
impede progress. They did litile 
or nothing. 

Some Russian troops had reached 
the left bank of the Danube early 
in May, and for a month the legions 
continued to arrive and to establish 
themselves at points along the river. 
On the 11th May a shell from one 
of their batteries at Galatz struck 
one of the Turkish monitors on the 
river, ignited her powder-magazine, 
and blew her up. Ten days later 
Roumania departed a stage from 
her condition of neutrality by de- 
claring her independence. On the 
26th another monitor was destroyed 
by a dashing attack of torpedo- 
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boats, which reflected the highest 
credit on the Russian officers en- 
gaged in it. The Czar arrived in 

oumania and joined his troops on 
4th June. A few days afterwards 
an attempt was made to destroy an- 
other Turkish vessel by torpedoes ; 
but this time the Turks were on 
the alert: they fenced the vessel 
with a cordon of boats, and the 
attack failed, with loss to the Rus- 
sians. All this time the latter were 
bringing down their heavy stores 
and siege-artillery almost unmo- 
lested. As their batteries were com- 
pleted, they engaged the Turkish 
batteries on the opposite bank, but 
they kept to the Roumanian side 
until the spring-floods of the river 
had subsided. 

The Turks on their side were 
very apathetic. It was not known 
how little they were really doing, 
and many men credited them with 
profound designs of which they 
were guiltless, Their gunboats on 
the river were miserably inefficient. 
They allowed the Russian prepara- 
tions for crossing to proceed ; in- 
deed it is questionable whether 
they received any accurate informa- 
tion of the enemy’s doings. They 
had not thought fit to occupy the 
commanding points on the left 
bank; and, considering how little 
they seemed to understand the 
means by which troops at those 
points might have been supplied or 
supported or withdrawn, perhaps 
they were right. They put the 
fortresses on the Turkish bank into 
a tolerable state of defence, and 
garrisoned them as well as they 
could; but the troops came slowly 
up. We know not what disposi- 
tions they made for enabling their 
forces most effectually to resist the 
enemy’s passage of the river; but 
we know that whatever they did 
make proved ineffectual at times of 
need. The appointment of Abdal 
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Kerim to the chief command in 
Balgaria was most unfortunate. The 
man is represented to have been 
old, obese, diseased, and apathetic, 
But such a selection is now seen to 
have been quite in accordance with 
other arrangements, cansed by the 
incapacity and perversity of the 
Ottoman Government. Whatever 
hopes we were induced during the 
course of the war to form of a pru- 
dent and patriotic spirit being some- 
where present, and sometimes in the 
ascendant at Constantinople, were 
due to the capacity of one general, 
whose employment we may now 
ascribe to his merits baving for- 
tunately escaped the notice of the 
rulers of his people. We may say, 
in brief, that the defence of Bul- 
garia was in all respects most in- 
adequately provided for. 

The Russians, notwithstanding 
that Roumania had been left en- 
tirely at their disposal, did not 
make rapid progress, nor such pro- 
gress as there is reason to believe 
that they expected to make, In- 
deed we have little doubt that 
from the first they misconceived 
their undertaking, and under-esti- 
mated its difficulties, What they 
wanted in foresight and knowledge 
they made up in energy and per- 
severance. They brought up, over- 
land and in pieces, some gunboats 
for service on the Danube, and they 
adapted to their service such vessels 
as they could obtain in Roumania. 
After some time they got together, 
in Roumania, a large pontoon-train, 
and they at last brought up to the 
left bank of the river a quantity 
of heavy artillery and ammunition 
for forcing the passage. They had 
so much to do after arriving in 
sight of the Danube, that an enter- 
prising adversary might have most 
seriously retarded the invasion, if 
he could not frustrate it altogether. 
The Grand Duke Nicholas com- 


manded the army destined to in- 
vade Bulgaria. 

It will be convenient to mention 
here a fact which did not come to 
light until after the passage of the 
river had been accomplished— 
namely, that there were Bulgari- 
ans at towns on the southern bank, 
in communication, by telegraph and 
otherwise, with the Russians in 
Roumania. By this means the in- 
vader was, of course, much assisted 
in choosing places and lines for 
crossing: it is discreditable to the 
Turks that they did not discover 
and prevent the treason. 

The first passage of the river was 
made from Galatz into the Do- 
brudscha. The troops crossed on 
rafts and in boats. A portion of the 
first detachment landed at Matchin, 
and another portion at Hirsova. 
About 6000 men got over in all on 
the 22d June. They met with 
little opposition, and were able to 
establish themselves. From time 
to time the force in the Dobrudscha 
was reinforced, until it amounted to 
40,000 men, General Zimmerman 
commanded there. The Czar was pro- 
fuse of acknow!edgments and crosses 
to the troops that had passed. 

A more important passage was 
effected at Sistova a few days later. 
On the 27th June a first division ef 
the 8th army corps crossed to that 

oint from Simnitza, and landed 

efore the Turks were aware of their 
design. A second division was not 
so fortunate as to escape without op- 
position, but it effected its landing 
after sustaining some loss. Several 
thousand Russians were soon on 
the Turkish bank at Sistova, and a 
communication across the river es- 
tablished which was not again per- 
manently broken during the war. 
The Turks, after an unavailing 
strugzle, retired from Sistova’ to 
Biela—that is to say, the Turkish 
troovs did so, As for the unwar- 
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like. Turkish inhabitants, they were, 
without distinction of age or sex, 
subjected. to every species of bar- 
barity, and the town of Sistova 
was sacked. There commenced a 
series of cruelties on the Moham- 
medan population which kept pace 
with the Russian advance, and 
cannot be said to have terminated 
vet. 

" Tirnova, the ancient capital of 
Bulgaria, was the point on which 
the invader now directed his march, 
There was something of a combat 
at Biela, but, in truth, the Grand 
Duke’s forces reached Tirnova with 
wonderfully small trouble. +The 
passivity of the Turkish troops was 
incomprehensible at the time; but 
we know now that it proceeded 
from the utter incapacity of the 
Pasha whom the infatuation of the 
Porte had placed in command. 


With troops so brave as the Turks 
have proved themselves, resistance 
might have been offered with every 


chance of success to the passage of 
the river; or the Russians, when 
still but afew of them had crossed, 
might have been crushed by a 
superior force. But all opportu- 
nities were lost. It was known 
that Abdul Kerim had a very large 
army, yet he kept his corps continu- 
ally in the background—most of 
them in the fortresses, It is sup- 
posed that he was not well: provided 
for the field; but even this excuse 
will not suffice for not making 
some effort to overwhelm the in- 
vader while he was weak in Bul- 
garia. 

The Russians had seized the 
towns adjacent to Tirnova—among 
them, Selvi and Plevna. Of the 
latter town they were dispossessed 
by some troops of Osman Pasha, 
the commandant of Widdin. The 
recapture of the place made but 
little noise among the startling 
events of the time, yet this little 
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exploit was the foundation of all 
the fame which the Ottomans won 
in Europe during the war. The 
invader at this time was as desirous 
of going ahead as he had been in 
Asia, and he pushed forward as 
recklessly in Europe as he did there, 
He was at Drenova, then at Gab- 
rova: hazardous as such a move- 
ment must be under the circum- 
stances, it was announced that his 
advanced column would certainly 
cross the Balkans. Meanwhile there 
occurred a really sharp passage of 
arms on ithe Danube. Nicopolis, a 
fortified position, was garrisoned by 
6000 Turks, and commanded by a 
brave soldier, Hassan Pasha. A 


Russian force, greatly outnumbering 


the garrison, carried this post by.a 
coup de main after a desperate fight. 
The Turks were at last obliged to 
surrender at discretion, and Hassan 
gave up his scimitar to the Czar in 
person. The loss of Nicopolis was 
a serious blow to the Turks—one 
means of impeding the passage of 
troops and of resisting the estab- 
lishment of a bridge was gone from 
them. 

Almost together with the news 
of the taking of Nicopolis came the 
further intelligence, hardly believed 
at first, that General Gourko, at the 
head of a small force, was master of 
the Schipka Pass over the Balkans, 
A day or two more and the news was . 
confirmed. The Turks, it appeared, 
had guarded the important moun- 
tain passes as carelessly as they did 
everything else. In the Schipka— 
the only pass through which ran a 
road practicable for artillery and 
other trains—they had manned 
three redoubts; but there were 
other more difficult passes which 
had been left, as the saying is, to 
take care of themselves, the. Turks 
supposing, probably, that the rug- 
gedness of the ways, and the snows 
which still whitened the _ hills, 
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would deter the enemy from attempt- 
ing them. Such a calculation dia 
great injustice to the enterprise 
and fortitude of General Gourko’s 
soldiers. They, or a part of them, 
guided by some Bulgarians, made 
their way, with much pain and 
travail over the Hain Pass, and 
took the Schipka iu reverse, while 
their comrades from the Gabrova 
side attacked it in front. The 
Turks within it, whom it would 
be a misnomer to term the defend- 
ers, on perceiving that the enemy 
was upon them, at once took to 
flight, making their escape by some 
lateral passages of the mountains. 
Thus the Russians with comparative 
ease had opened for themselves a 
way into Roumelia. So fortunate, 
and so little opposed had been their 
progress hitherto, that it was diffi- 
cult to believe in any other result 
of it than that their legions would 
be speedily at Adrianople and 
threatening the capital. In the 
Divan all was consternation. Such 
troops as could be collected from the 
south were hurried up under Reouf 
Pasha to cover Adrianople, and 
another resource was drawn upon, 
although there was much doubt 
felt whether the drafts which it 
might yield could arrive on the 
scene of action in time to be of 
any avail. The resource we allude 
to was the army which had been 
for some time past fighting in 
Montenegro, The Montenegrins 
had been beaten and punished, and 
their principal towns taken, It was 
thought, therefore, that, although 
the insurgents had not been reduced 
to submission, a large portion of 
the Ottoman forces might be with- 
drawn from this, which had now 
become a secondary campaign, and 
transported to Roumelia, where 
the struggle for the life of the 
Ottoman empire seemed about to 
take place, Accordingly, Suleiman 
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Pasha, a leader who had been. for- 
tunate in the west, was ordered to 
embark with 40,000 men on the 
Adriatic coast for passage to the 
railway terminus in Roumelia, from 
whence they could be conveyed to 
the neighbourhood of the Baikans, 

While Suleiman was on his way, 
an event, which attracted at the 
time much less attention than did 
Suleiman’s translation, occurred in 
the north, Osman Pasha had ad- 
vanced from Widdin in hope to save 
Nicopolis ; ‘but that place had been 
so vigorously attacked and so soon 
reduced, that he found he was too 
late. He did not thereupon return 
to Widdin, but occupied Plevna, a 
place which his troops had begun 
to strengthen with earthworks when 
they first retook it, and the capacity 
of which for defence this able leader 
soon perceived. Here, while all 
interest was fixed on the Balkans, 
he surrounded himself with im- 
preguable lines, and accumulated 
the stores and troops necessary for 
defending them. The next best 
thing to saving Nicopolis was to 
institute another place of arms close 
on the enemy’s line of advance. 

Towards the end of July even 
the Sublime Porte seems to have 
become sensible of the utter in- 
capacity of Abdul Kerim Pasha, 
That commander was removed, and 
Mehemet Ali Pasha was withdrawn 
from the army in Montenegro and 
invested with authority in Abdul 
Kerim’s stead. 

Having thus brought the account 
to the last days of July, we have 
reached the boundary which we 
have described as marking the first 
period of the war both in Europe 
and Asia, Russia was now to ex- 
perience a period of reverse on both 
continents, the events of which 
were immediately directed by the 
gallant and able leaders who op- 
posed her in the field; but the 
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original cause of which was the 
insufficiency of her preparations for 
the task which she had set herself. 
It was already apparent that the 
Russian army was spread over a 
larger area than it could convenient- 
ly hold ; that the Bulgarian strong- 
holds were sufficient to occupy the 
army, imniense though it was, with 
which she had made the invasion; 
and that, if she wished to overrun 
Turkey and to arrive at Constanti- 
nople in a single campaign, it was im- 
perative that she should employ an 
army larger still—much larger— 
than that which had already crossed 
the Danube. This truth was, no 
doubt, more or less clearly perceived 
by the Russian leaders themselves. 
They required an illustration or two 
to fix it in their minds, and those 
they very soon were supplied with. 

The situation ir Bulgaria was 
that Russia had established com- 
munication over the river by means 
of bridges and ferries, and that she 
was in possession of a strip of coun- 
try extending from Sistova and 
Nicopolis to the Balkans; but all 
along this line she had the Turkish 
armies on her flanks, so that she was 
compelled, for the sake of her com- 
munications, to keep a very large 
force there. A body of about 
18,000 men had crossed the Bal- 
kans, but it was beyond her power 
to support these with a continuous 
stream of invaders of Roumelia. 
For the present, she seemed to have 
reached the limit of her ability. 
Her losses by disease were under- 
stood to have been very severe; 
transport was so difficult in wet 
weather that she had great difficulty 
in feeding her troops when rain 
continued for any time ; she seemed, 
without much molestation from the 
enemy, to be coming to, a standstill. 
In Asia, she had done worse than 
nothing, because she had lost the 
prestige with which she commenced 
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her invasion, and terror of her had 
disappeared from the minds of her 
enemy’s troops. 

We now take up the second pe- 
riod of the war, and give priority to 
the European campaign, the interest 
of which by far excceded that of the 
campaign in Asia. 

Before the end of July the. Rus- 
sian armies in Europe had encoun- 
tered considerable reverses. They 
had seized upon some towns south 
of the Balkans, the possession of 
which Reouf Pasha showed a dispo- 
sition to dispute with them. Sulei- 
man Pasha had landed and was 
marching with part of his force to 
join Reouf in front of Adrianople, 
In Bulgaria, the position of Osman 
Pasha at Plevna was found to be a 
great impediment and an annoy- 
ance. The Grand Duke Nicholas 
therefore resolved to sweep Osman’s 
corps away. Accordingly, on the 
19th July, he sent a force against 
it which did little more than re- 
connoitre; for they. found it so 
strong that it was useless to at- 
tempt to crush it without more 
men. More had joined them by 
the next day; they had grown to he 
10,000 to 12,000 strong—still infe- 
tior to the Turks, yet they deter- 
mined to attack, and did so. The 
result was that they were beaten off, 
with a loss of many officers, includ- 
ing a general, and of 2000 men. 
The Russians had experienced, as 
yet, no resistance like this during 
the war, and they were astonished. 
Neither did their admiration abate 
when the Turks, following up their 
advantages, descended upon Lovatz 
or Loftcha, a town about twenty 
miles south of Plevna, drove out the 
Russian garrison, and captured a 
quantity of arms and ammunition. 
Yet, though they were astonished, 
they thought no more of these affairs 
than that the Turks had by some 
lucky accidents come off with better 
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than their usual fortune; they did 
not dream of sitting down under 
these affronts—indeed they had no 
doubt but that they would speedily 
be reversed. General Kridener got 
ready, somewhat tardily, for clear- 
ing the Turks out “bag and bag- 
gage ;” and the Turks on their part 
strengthened still further their posi- 
tion, making their lines three deep, 
each line consisting of batteries and 
places of arms, connected by deep 
and well-covered trenches, Osman 
Pasha’s force was considerably 
strengthened before the enemy paid 
his next visit; and Kriidener, deter- 
mined to make all sure this time, 
brought with him some 50,000 men 
—an army, in fact. The Russians 
were before Plevna on the 27th 
July, and seem to have spent two 
days in reconnoitring and making 
feints, for it was not till the 30th 
that they made their grand attack. 
On that day they advanced in three 
divisions, plying the Turks so with 
artillery-fire that they overpowered 
the batteries of the outer line, and 
after heavy fighting got within it. 
Then bringing forward their artil- 
lery to the captured trenches, they 
assaulted the second line as vigor- 
ously as if their work were only 
now beginning, although it was the 
afternoon of a Julyday. Again the 
artillery made its impression, and 
once ‘more the Russian, infantry 
dashed at the lines, struggling hand 
to hand with the defenders, and 
finding their match. At last they 
outflanked some works of the second 
line, and forced their way in, but 
were here met by such a deadly artil- 
lery-fire from the inmost line of all, 
that they were checked a little be- 
fore nightfall. They did not recoil 
nor even waver, but they suffered 
fearfully, and did not advance, the 
musketry now, as wéll as the guns, 
destroying them fast. This state 
of things lasted some time, neither 
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party gaining ground, when sud- 
denly a conquering spirit came up- 
on the Turks, who charged like 
fresh troops upon the foe, and drove 
him out of the second line with the 
bayonet. Neither did they stop 
here, having once begun; but after 
the darkness had fallen, they com- 
pletely cleared the first or outer line, 
remaining at last masters of the 
whole of their works. Kriidener 
was in no condition to attack again, 
and he withdrew, sorely beaten. 
This was the most extensive affair 
that had occurred, and the invaders 
got entirely the worst of it. They 
lost between 10,000 and 15,000 
men killed and-wounded; and the 
invasion experienced a _ stunning 
check, from which it did not recover 
for a long while, and never would 
have recovered at all if the Turks 
had known how to avail themselves 
of the glorious victory which they 
had achieved. A few days later, 
the Russians tried to retake Loftcha 
without success. 

Meanwhile other struggles than 
those at Plevna had been going on 
in the period 27th— 30th: July.- 
Reouf Pasha was doing what he 
could to stem the invasion south 
of the Balkans, and Suleiman was 
coming to his aid, but had not 
joined him, The Russian general 
Gourko had seized on the towns of 
Kezanlik, Yeni Zaghra, and Eski 
Zagbra, and from the last-mention- 
ed Reouf was doing his best to dis- 
Icdge him. The Turkish general 
attacked once without success, yet 
bravely tried again next day. His 
second assault, however, though 
most gallantly sustained, was at last 
repelled with such loss to him that 
he drew off in miserable plight, ex- 
pecting to be destroyed on the mor- 
row. But it happened that, while 
he was fighting, Suleiman was 
marching with rapid strides to join 
him, The latter arrived after the 
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battle, let his men take their night’s 
sleep, and then at daybreak set 
upon the Russians, who, never ex- 
pecting a third attack, were com- 
pletely disconcerted, and, after a 
short resistance, made off to the 
mountains. This victory, and the 
news of the greater victory at Plev- 
na, which soon reached him, seem 
to have determined Gourko to 
abandon for the present attempts 
to hold his ground in Roumelia, 
He withdrew across the hills, leavy- 
ing only a detachment in the Schip- 
ka Pass, of which it was thought 
advisable to retain possession, as it 
was hoped that it might yet be 
wanted for a descent upon Roumelia. 

It will have been perceived that 
at the beginning of August the con- 
dition of the Russian armies was 
wr depressed. They could not 
make head against the Turks; it 
was very questionable whether they 
could hold their ground much 
longer in Bulgaria; the invasion 
had come to a stand-still. In this 
strait the Czar and his generals de- 
termined upon bringing up more 
troops. The Imperial Guard was 
ordered to march at once for the 
seat of war, and a further mobilisa- 
tion of considerable magnitude was 
decreed, At the same time the 
Roumanian army was so far allowed 
to participate in the war, that to it 
was confided the charge of Nicopolis 
and of some other points on the 
Turkish side of the Danube. It 
would be several weeks before the 
earliest reinforcements could come 
up, and what might happen in the 
meantime if the Turks should ex- 
hibit any energy, was a serious con- 
sideration. They did not, as it 
turned out, exhibit any energy 
worthy of the occasion, and the 
Russian plan of holding fast where 
they were, though it seemed a 
desperate one when it was adopted, 
was in the long-run successful. 
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The opportunity at this time 
afforded to the Turks was a great 
one. Mehemet Ali Pasha’s army 
in position along the river Lom, 
with the quadrilateral behind it, 
held in the Russians to the east- 
ward and threatened them from that 
side. Osman’s troops had resisted 
them successfully and might assail 
them on the west. On the south, 
Suleiman and Reouf had just 
cleared -Roumelia of invaders, and 
might be expected soon to appear 
north of the Balkans. These had 
all great liberty of action and power 
of co-operation; whereas the Rus- 
sians, by the necessities of their 
scheme, were tied to the Danube 
and to lines of communication lead- 
ing therefrom. 

Osman Pasha rested within his 
lines after his great victory, ‘and 
gave the enemy time to recover. 
Mehemet Ali Pasha had some slight 
encounters with the Russians in his 
front, but did nothing to materially 
affect the issue of the war. Sulei- 
man Pasha was on the traces of 
Gourko’s corps in their retreat from 
Roumelia. Gourko himself had 
gone to bring up the Imperial Guard 
from Russia; but his troops went 
into Bulgaria, with the exception 
of the guard of the Schipka Pass, 
For three weeks after the victory at 
Plevna there was very little fight- 
ing or movement of any kind. On 
21st August Suleiman Pasha com- 
menced what may be called the war 
in the Schipka Pass—a_ contest 
which lasted many weeks, and which 
was at first waged with the greatest 
fury on both sides. The situation, 
the rugged character of the ground, 
the desert condition of the region, 
invested the warfare with a roman- 
tic colouring, but it affected the 
issue of the campaign very little. 
Suleiman, for unexplained reasons, 
made the most desperate efforts to 
cut off the Russians in the pass, or at 
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the least to drive them out of it, at a 
time when similar persistent bray- 
ery in Bulgaria might have saved 
his country. In his early efforts 
he had nearly succeeded in work- 
ing round the Russian position, 
which was saved by the narrowest 
of escapes. A reinforcement from 
Tirnova came up, after a march of 
fifty miles, just in time to balk 
Suleiman of his victory. The in- 
fantry was brought up on troop- 
horses, so as to save time, and their 
strength. For long after this the 
fighting went on there. More than 
once Suleiman believed that he had 
got possession of the pass, but he 
was always wrong in this fancy. 

On the 30th August Mehemet 
Ali fought a great battle at Kara- 
hassan on the Lom. He first sur- 
prised the Russian commander and 
drove him back; then he executed 
a turning movement, attacked again, 
and forced the enemy across the 
river, securing a large booty. The 
Russians could ill afford a defeat 
just now; and it seemed as if Me- 
hemet were about to'effect import- 
ant operations. The following day 
the Parks from Plevna came out 
and made a grand attack on the 
Russian positions. Both sides 
claimed a victory: the battle had 
no important result. 

At this time (end of August) the 
Roumanians, under their Prince, 
Charles, were allowed to actively 
participate in the war. As they 
could not pretend that they had re- 
ceived any injury from Turkey, it 
can only be supposed that they 
made war from political motives. 
They made a bridge for themselves, 
and éame over 26,000 to 30,000 
strong. Another attempt upon 
Plevna was being planned, and the 
Roumanians were to co-operate with 
the divisions told off to that service. 
Russian reinforcements were begin- 
ning to arrive. * 
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On the 3d September, the Rus- 


sians, long unused to success, en- 
joyed a piece of good fortune. They 
were emboldened by their increased 
strength to make a sudden attack 
on Loftcha. This they managed 
very well, coming upon the place 
with a force much superior to 
its garrison, and assailing and cap- 
turing its works with great resolu- 
tion, The defenders were not made 
prisoners, but effected their retreat 
in good order, and protected the 
withdrawal of the Mussulman in- 
habitants, 

Two days after this, a Russian 
column, having advanced against 
some of Mehemet Ali’s troops at 
Kaselevo on the Lom, the affair, 
not at first of magnitude, grew to 
be a great battle, in which the 
Turks were victorious, and by which 
they gained important territory. 
They were now between the Lom 
and the Yantra, and dangerously 
near to the Russian line of com- 
munication. 

But now came on the most not- 
able battle of the whole war. The 
Russians and Roumanians had been 
making great efforts to straiten 
Plevna on some of its fronts, and 
were at length in enormous force 
before it, and meditating an irre- 
sistible attack, The Grand Duke 
Nicholas devoted himself to this 
work in the west. The Czare- 
witch, at Sistova, commanded the 
corps which was opposed to Me- 
hemet Ali. They thought them- 
selves prepared by the 6th Septem- 
ber, and on the 7th opened a 
crushing artillery-fire, which was 
sustained until the 11th, without, 
apparently, overwhelming the gar- 
rison of the place. On the last- 
named day, which was the Czar’s 
birthday, it was determined to 
make a general assault de vive force 
under the Impcrial eye, _ A platform 
was erected that the Czar might 
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stand on it and witness the expected 
achievements of his troops. From 
morning till night the redoubts 
and lines were assaulted over 
and over again, with the greatest 
valour and devation; but the un- 
daunted Turks met every advance 
with the utmost steadiness, and with 
a musketry-fire that was absolutely 
annihilating. Nothing could stand 
before it; but the brave Russian 
troops fell and died under it in 
thousands, Death was confronted 
on the one side and inflicted on the 
other till evening fell; and the Czar 
had to come down from his stand, 
having witnessed horrors in plenty, 
but not having witnessed the catas- 
trophe which he went up to see. 
After he was gone, and when it was 
dark, the Russian troops made yet 
another venture, caught the Turks 
off their guard, and captured three 
redoubts. As soon as it was day, 


the Turks assailed the captors and 
retook two of the redoubts, leaving 


one, the Grivitza, to the Russians 
—the sole prize of a series of assaults 
which had cost the Czar 16,000 
men. It had been a glorious action 
for the Turks. They were about 
60,000 strong within their lines, 
and had been assailed by 90,000 
of the enemy. Osman was now 
the most distinguished soldier of 
the war. 

Men’s minds were soon hurried 
away from reflection on the splen- 
did defence, for on the 14th Sep- 
tember there was another import- 
ant action at Sinan, provoked by 
the Russians, but ending in the 
victory of Mehemet Ali’s troops, 
who routed the enemy with great 
slaughter. 

+ It was now clear to the Russians 
that they could never take Plevna 
by a coup de main ; and so they re- 
solved to enclose and starve out 
Osman and his brave garrison, As 
their troops came up they executed 
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this plan of beleaguering the Plevna 
garrison, to help which so little had 
been done by the Ottomans. What 
little help had been given had come 
from Mehemet Ali, who was now 
removed from his command and re- 
placed by Suleiman, whose unac- 
countable lingering in the Balkans 
had been a prominent reason why 
his country had missed the great 
opportunities of the last two months. 
About the same time—that is to 
say, early in October—Osman was 
raised to the supreme rank of Gazi 
for his services. A Turkish force 
began to collect at Orchanie, under 
Chefket Pasha, with a view of keep- 
ing open Osman’s communications 
with the south, and of finally re- 
lieving him. By Chefket’s aid a 
large quantity of stores and a rein- 
forcement of men were passed into 
Plevna; but it became more and 
more apparent that relief from with- 
out was not to be expected for Os- 
man’s army, and that if an early 
winter did not force the invaders 
to desist from their blockade, he 
must either contrive to evacuate 
the place, or he would have to sur- 
render it to the enemy. General 
Gourko, who had by this time re- 
turned to Bulgaria, started with a 
force in the direction of Sophia to 
frustrate Chefket’s designs; and 
every endeavour was made to iso- 
late the heroes of Plevna. Troops 
were at length becoming plentiful 
with the Russians; they used 
120,000 men in circumventing Gazi 
Osman, who thus showed himself 
to be a great power. 

A series of events which were of 
intense interest while they were oc- 
curring, may now be rapidly de- 
scribed, as, in retrospect, it can be 
seen that they did not much affect 
the general course of things, which 
were all tending in one direction. 
Post after post between Plevna 
and Sophia was taken with more 
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or less slaughter, and at last the 
investment of Plevna was com- 
plete ; Chefket’s force seemed to 
promise but little, and the end of 
Osman’s great episode drew near. 
Mehemet Ali Pasha appeared once 
more upon the scene, and came to 
Sophia to organise a strong force, 
which, however, never grew to be 
strong. Reouf, at length abandoning 
the Schipka folly, which had been 
left to him as a legacy by Suleiman, 
came up to join Mehemet; but, com- 
bined, they could do nothing for the 
relief of Plevna. From information 
which leaked out from time to time, 
it was known that Gazi Osman was 
becoming more and more straitened. 
His circumstances were being be- 
trayed by spies, and the Russians 
began to have a clear idea of the 
time when he must succumb, Thin 
went on in this way through N& 
vember, The Roumanians now be- 
gan to capture small posts in the 
direction of Widdin. Everything 
was going badly for the Turk. 

On a sudden Suleiman began 
some fierce fighting in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pyrgos, and had a lit- 
tle success, Then he made an ad- 
vance from several points at once, 
captured Elena, and threatened Tir- 
nova, but the energy of his troops 
was soon expended, They paused 
in their advance, whereupon the 
enemy collected himself, and the 
seare was over. The meaning of 
Suleiman’s activity was soon appa- 
rent. It was a last effort to avert 
Gazi Osman’s doom. As soon as it 
failed, that hero attempted to break 
out of Plevna, sword in hand, at the 
head of his troops. He crossed the 
river Vid; his face was toward Wid- 
din. Every motion of his was known 
outside. The Russians waited for 
him, surrounded him, shot down 
his soldiers, wounded himself. He 
fought for five hours. The enemy 
recoiled at first before the vehe- 
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mence of his attack: afterwards they 
barred his way in overwnelming 
force. He would have retreated into 
Plevna, but the road was now closed 
behind him. All hope of escape 
was gone ; and the most gallant of 
the Turks surrendered on the 10th 
December, and went into captivity 
with all the surviyors of his host, 
To go back now to Mukhtar 
Pasha, whom we left successful in 
the summer. [He had so well 
drubbed his enemies that they left 
him in quiet for a month, and he 
was probably glad of the short lull. 
On the 18th August, however, they 
made a great attack on him at 
Yakinlar. By two o’clock he had 
beaten them. On the 25th he at- 
tacked them at Kizil Tepe, and took 
their camp. Then we bear but 
little of him till 19th September, 
when Mustapha, one of his gener- 
als, beat off an attack at Halkali. 
During this period the Turkish 
navy stirred itself a little. There 
was a brilliant thing done at 
Tchamehira, near Poti, by an iron- 
clad frigate. It bombarded and 
destroyed a Russian fort. And ata 
pe oint not far from this fort, Hobart 
asha ran in with his ships, ‘engaged 
the Rassiau troops on shore, and 
rescued, from a perilous position, 
6000 Turks with all their stores. 
The ships were also very active later 
on in saving great numbers of the 
insurgents of the Caucasus, and 
taking them to Turkish territory. 
The Russians had got the upper 
hand of these poor wretches, and 
were treating them with their usual 
ferocity ; the Turkish soldiers, who 
had at first supported the insurree- 
tion, having been withdrawn when 
Gourko crossed the Balkans and 
Roumelia was thought to be in 
danger. The withdrawal of them 
was probably an error, for it re- 
lieved the Grand Duke Michael 
of a very serious difficulty, An- 
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other Turkish ironclad was de- 
stroyed by torpedoes near Sulina 
in * arte having been decoyed 
on to the danger by a Russian 
gun-boat. It was noticeable, too, 
at this time, that Russian floating 
batteries attacked, and made a des- 
ert of, Sulina, and that the Ottoman 
ships did not prevent or avenge the 
injury. 

Early in October Mukhtar Pasha 
received the supreme rank of Gazi, 
which he had so well merited. 
On the second of that month he 
sustained a great assault of the 
enemy, who took from him the 
position of Great Yanilar, but were 
unable to drive him from Little 
Yanilar. On the following day the 
Russians abandoned Great Yanilar, 
so that the whole affair had the 
appearance of a Turkish success. It 
was, however, really, not so: the 
enemy had been feeling his way to 
a still more powerful attack. The 
Russians had been reinforced now 
in Asia, as well as in Europe, and 
Mukhtar, perhaps a little over-con- 
fident after so much success, was 
about to experience a bitter reverse. 

The Russian army had grown to 
be twice as strong as that of Mukh- 
tar, nevertheless the latter ‘general 
continued to face it, and was evi- 
dently willing to fight it.. One of 
the enemy’s divisions had managed 
to get in rear of Mukhtar’s left on 
the 14th October. Mukhtar had 
not fallen upon it at once, so 
there was time to send word of the 
situation of affairs to the Grand 
Duke, who, on the 17th, vigorously, 
and with much superior forces, at- 
tacked the Gazi’s centre and right. 
The centre on the Awlias hill, 
though reinforced, could not with- 
stand the shock, but after some 
fierce fighting gave way. The 
enemy’s centre pushed in and sepa- 
rated Mukhtar’s right, which had 
been posted on the Aladja Dagh, 
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and the Russian division which 
had turned him the day before cut 
off his left. He was completely 
defeated, and bad to take off in 
haste such of his troops as were 
yet at all in hand, and to fall back 
towards Kars. Some of his right 
wing made their way to him after- 
wards, but his strength was broken. 

We have now reached the third 
and last period of the Asiatic cam- 

aign. Late as the season was, the 
ussian army advanced along its 
whole line after the great battle of 
Aladja. The siege of Kars was 
formed once more, and every avail- 
able battalion not there employed 
was hurried after Mukhtar’s shat- 
tered and retreating forces. The 
pursuers came up with him on 4th 
November, at Deveboyun, before 
rzeroum—a strong position, in 
which he reveived their attack, 
His troops resisted for nine hours, 
but at last gave way, and retreated 
into Erzeroum. The enemy was 
slow in following, and thus Mukh- 
tar gained time to put the works 
round the place into some condition 
of defence. On the 9th the Russians 
came up and attacked ; and they 
were not only repelled, but Mukh- 
tar sallied, and fairly drove them 
back to Deveboyun. Another un- 
successful attempt was made upon 
Erzeroum ; and, after that, though 
the enemy remained near it, and 
more or less shut it in to the end 
of the war, yet it had not sur- 
rendered when the armistice was 
signed, 

It was otherwise with Kars. 
That fortress was assaulted and 
taken on the night between the 17th 
and 18th November. The garrison 
was quite unequal to the defence of 
the numerous forts. They had many 
sick, and were destitute of numer- 
ous necessaries, On the other hand, 
the attack was most bravely and res- 
olutely carried out. The garrison 
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attempted to escape, but was inter- 
cepte 
Quantities of stores were found in 
the place. The taking of it was an 
occasion of irrepressible triumph to 
the Russian armies in both Asia and 
Europe. 

After November, when the Turks 
could do little or nothing to protect 
themSelves in Asia, the frosts and 
snows came to their aid, and com- 
pelled the Russians to a style of 
warfare which was little other than 
inaction. Except an attack madé 
by the Russians on Batoum just as 
peace was being concluded, which 
attack was repelled with great loss 
to the assailants, there is nothing 
more of importance to chronicle in 
the Asiatic campaign. Gazi Mukh- 
tar was recalled to Constantinople 
when that capital appeared to be 
‘in danger after the fall of Plevna. 

It remains only to narrate the 
collapse in Europe. With Plevna 
fell in reality the last hope of the 
Turks. Their defence after that 
was of the sorriest kind. Osman 
was the first and the last of 
their European generals who had 
shown any capacity, or who had 
stemmed the invasion. After he 
disappeared from the scene there 
was no one to take his place, and 
the immense army of Russians 
which he had kept engaged for so 
many weeks was now at liberty 
to penetrate into Roumelia, to lay 
siege to the fortresses; or to drive 
the Turkish field-forces out of Bul- 
garia. Suleiman Pasha took ‘the 
initiative, and with a strong force 
made another attack’ in the neigh 
bourhood of Pyrgos. 
bitious attempt, valorously made; 
and had he laid his plans with 
more prudence, and been ready to 
support his battalions in case of a 
check, the Russians might © have 
been’ seriously impeded by it, ’as’ it 
was a blow aimed at ‘their com- 
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and obliged to surrender. | 


It was an am- - 
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munications. His first onset drove 
the enemy back upon Metchka, 
where they found support and a 
fortified position. ere he was 
delayed until strong Russian rein- 
forcements came up, and then he 
had to retire in some confusion. As 
far as mere valour was concerned, 
the attack was splendid. The Turks 
advanced six times to the attack 
of Metchka, but they could not 
achieve it. 

After this the Russians soon got, 
in motion, and ‘their principal de- 
sign appeared to be to cross the 
Etropol Balkans and to take Sophia. 
At this time very severe weather 
set tn; the river was filled with 
floating ice, and the bridges were 
swept away. This would have been 
a very serious hindrance to the 
invasion if it had occurred while 
Plevna was still holding out; but 
now that the Russians were vir- 
tually unopposed throughout Bul- 
garia, it was of less consequence. 
Just now, too, Servia threw off the 
mask which she had been wearing 
so long, and declared war upon 
Turkey—a treacherous and das- 
tardly act. ‘The Servians immedi- 
ately broke out over their border: 
and, some towards Widdin to. 
unite with the Roumanians, some 
towards Sophia to meet the Rus- 
sians, began to advance and to dis- 
pute positions with the Turkish 
troops. Suleiman Pasha with part ° 
of his army was now moved by 
sea from Bulgaria to the region 
in front of Adrianople, to guard the: 
line of the Balkans. It was hoped 
that Mehemet Ali’s division would: 
be able to secure the ‘hills about 
Etropol; and also’ that, with the. 
aid ‘of the winter, a Russian seizure - 
of Roumelia might for some time: 
be averted. Sufficient apprehension 
was, however, felt to induce the: 
Porte to circulate a memorandum: 
among the Powers concerning the- 
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situation, wherein ‘it was allowed 
to appear that the Sultan would not 
object to the good offices of his 
neighbours being used for the pur- 
es of bringing about a peace. 
‘his did not immediately produce 
any practical effect. Mehemet Ali 
was now once more removed from 
his command, and the two Pashas, 
Nedjib and Chefket, appear to have 
exercised a joint authority over the 
troops covering Sophia. These 
were severally pressed upon, and 
although victorious in many minor 
actions in the mountains, yielded 
ground upon the whole. 

The part of the Servian army 
which moved southwards left a force 
to besiege Nisch, and pushed for- 


ward on the Sophia road, capturing 
Leskovatz, Babina Glava, 
lanka and Pirot. 

The Sultan now requested the 
Government of her Majesty to place 
before the Czar his desire that a 
nr might be negotiated. Eng- 

n 


Pa- 


d consented to do this, While 
the result of the mediation was 
awaited, it was announced that 
Sophia would not be defended, 
but that Chefket and Nedjib would 
fall back on Ichtiman and there 
take post at the head of the railway, 
This meant, of course, that they 
would withdraw from the Etropol 
Balkans, ‘The retreat was very 
well conducted—the troops aban- 
doning their positions with great 
order, and taking off their trains; 
while a rear-guard under Baker 
Pasha successfully resisted for a 
whole day the pursuing Russian 
army, and enabled their comrades 
to retire unmolested, After this 


brilliant feat, Baker brought off his — 


rear-guard and rejoined the main 
force. ‘ 

The way being thus open into 
Roumelia, the Russians passed over 
the mountains in strength, 
encountering, from the weather and 
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from the ruggedness of the country, 
enormous difficulty and suffering 
At Vratschesch, and 
again at Sophia, they found and 
appropriated immense quantities of 
stores, 

It now became known that the 
Sultan had directly demanded an 
armistice from Russia, that course 
having been indicated in the answer 
which the Czar’s Government return- 
ed to England’s mediatorial commu- 
nication, But military operations 
seemed to be proceeded with only 
the more vigorously by the invad- 
ers now that some pee of peace 
presented itself. They still pressed 
forward against the Ichtiman posi- 
tion, and were known to be watch- 
ing the passes in front of Adrian- 
ople. Suleiman Pasha was: said 
to have declared that with less than 
200,000 men he could not under-, 
take to guard the Balkan line east- 
ward from Ichtiman. From _ the 
style in which he now guarded the 
principal passes it may be inferred 
that even with the 200,000 men 
he would have made but a poor 
defence, The Russians, after over- 
coming incredible hardships and 
impediments in scrambling across 
the Balkan ridges by mountain- 
paths, and sometimes over the snow 
with no path at all, were able to 
take the Trojan Pass in front and 
rear, and thus to’ capture. it, the 
Turks making off by some lateral 
tracks. Having thus got the Tro- 
jan, they were enabled to bring 
over a strong force, and with it to 
attack the Schipka from the Rou- 
melian side, while another strong 
force from the Bulgarian end made a 
corresponding assault, The Turks 
found themselves helplessly en- 
closed; and, after a resistance. of 
which the details were not commu- 
nicated, they were obliged to. sur- 
render. Forty-one battalions of in- 
fantry, a regiment of cavalry, and 
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ten batteries of artillery thus fell 
into the invaders’ hands—a_griev- 
ous loss at this period ! 

This catastrophe, as it opened the 
Balkan passes to the eastward of 
Ichtiman, caused that position to 
be taken in reverse and rendered it 
untenable. The Turks had now to 
abandon it; and it was a question 
whether they could even fall back 
upon Adrianople, because the Rus- 
sians were nearer to that city than 
they were. But fortunately for the 
Ottomans, the Russian troops, al- 
though they were themselves across 
and occupying Kesanlik, Eski 
Zaghra, and ‘Yeni Zaghra, had not 
had time to. bring over their trains, 
which could cross the hills but very 
slowly. 

Just after Christmas the Turks 
lost a transport with 800 soldiers 
on board in the Black Sea, vessel 
and soldiers having surrendered to 
a war-ship of the enemy. The cir- 
cumstances under which this loss 
occurred were extraordinary. Three 
transports were moving under con- 
voy of two ships of war, yet one of 
the transports was separated from 
her consorts, and then with her 
800 soldiers made prize by the 
enemy. 

At the beginning of 1878 there 
was vo intelligence of an armistice 
having been signed; and, after all 
their losses, the fears of the Turks 
increased enormously, and the state 
of panic led to the most fearful 
sufferings. The populations of the 
Roumelian towns, terrified at the 
approach of their inhuman enemy, 
abandoned their homes and pro- 
perty, and precipitated themselves 
upon the roads leading to the capi- 
tal. The condition of these de- 
spairing crowds, after they had 
been a few days in flight, is de- 
scribed as having been in the last 
degree pitiable. Many ended it by 
self-destruction; death came and 
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relieved others, For the survivors 
of all ages and both sexes there re- 
mained only famine, exposure, and 
destitution. The accounts of this 
shocking exodus aroused the hu- 
mane feelings of all Europe, and 
called forth a universal condemna- 
tion of the delays which the Rus- 
sians were interposing in the way of 
the armistice, multiplying horrors 
like these in order that further mil- 
itary advantages might be seized 
before the cessation of hostilities, 
The Turks at last abandoned 
Adrianople on the approach of the 
enemy, as they had before abandoned 
Sophia and Ichtiman. Suleiman 
Pasha, who had delayed too Jong at 
Philippopolis, had to fall back over 
the mountains to the coast, to be 
thence transported by sea to Con- 
stantinople. It was stated that the 
capital would be defended to the 
last ; but after the manner in which 
other towns had lately been sur- 
rendcred without a struggle, it. was 
impossible to believe That much 
determination would be shown even 
in front of the capital. The Porte 
was. now reduced to the depths of 
despair on witnessing the utter 
misery to which the population was 
subjected, the loss of ae in. the 
army, and the difficulties which 
seemed to lie in the way of an 
armistice. Orders were sent to the 
commissioners who had gone to 
treat at the Russian headquarters 
to consent to any conditions, so 
that the war might cease; but even 
this unconditional surrender did not 
immediately produce the conclusion 
of negotiations. The Grand Duke 
Nicholas moved his headquarters 
from Kesanlik to Adrianople while 
things were still unsettled, takin 
the Turkish plenipotentiaries wi 
him, Every day the prostration of 
the Turkish empire was becoming 
more and more profound ; and every 
day the terms, suited to the deterio- 
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rating condition of Turkish affairs, 
seemed to grow heavier. Russia 
had certainly violated the spirit, if 
not the letter, of the assurances of 
a speedy e which she had given 
to Great Britain. 

At length it was known that on 
the 31st January of this year an 
armistice had been signed, after 
bases for a treaty of peace had been 
agreed upon. These terms were 
quite as hard for Turkey, as, from 
the conduct of her enemy, had been, 
or could have been anticipated. As 
comrounicated by the English Min- 
istry to the Parliament, they were 
as follows :— 


“ CONSTANTINOPLE, Feb. 7, 1878. 

“The armistice contains Ten Arti- 
cles. Itis concluded between Russia, 
Servia, Roumania, and Turkey. 

“1, A notice of three days must be 
given before a resumption of hostili- 
ties takes place. The armistice is to 
be communicated to Montenegro by 
Russia, 

“2. Restoration of the guns and 
territory taken after the signature. 

“3. Gives the details of line of de- 
marcation and neutral zone for Turkey, 
Russia, and Servia, placing in Russian 
hands almost all Bulgaria, Roumelia, 
and Thrace up to the lines of Con- 
stantinople and Gallipoli, Fortifica- 
tions are not to be retained on the 
neutral territory, and no new ones are 
to be raised there. A joint commission 
will determine the line of demarcation 
for Servia, and Montenegro. The 
Russians to occupy Bourgas and Midia, 
on the Black Sea, in order to obtain 
supplies, but no war material. 

“4, Armies beyond line of demar- 
cation to be withdrawn within three 
days of signature of armistice. 

“5. The Turks may remove arms, 
&c., to places and by routes defined, on 
evacuating the fortifications mentioned 
in Article 3. If they cannot. be re- 
moted, an inventory of them is to be 
taken. The evacuation is to be com- 
plete within seven days after the 
receipt of orders by the commanders. 

“6. Sulina is to be evacuated within 
three days by the Turkish sroope and 
ships of war unless prevented by ice. 
The Russians will remove the ob- 
‘stacles in the Danube and will super- 
intend the navigation of the river. 
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“7, The railways to continue to 
work under certain conditions. 

“8. Turkish authorities to remain 
in certain places. 

“9. Black Sea blockade to be raised. 

“10. Wounded Turkish soldiers to 
remain under the care of Russia, 

“The armistice commenced at seven 
P.M. on the 3ist of January. 

“The Turks have commenced the 
withdrawal of guns from the Con- 
stantinople lines. 

“The Russian and Turkish com- 
manders on the spot are to settle 
matters relating to the armistice in 
Armenia.” 


The bases of peace, to which the 
Turkish plenipotentiaries were re- 
quired to agree before any armistice 
could be signed, are now subjoined. 
These bases, we may hope, are the 
indications of the wishes only of 
Russia. Effect will be given to 
them not by the consent of Russia 
and Turkey alone, but by the con- 
sent of all the Powers which signed 
the Treaty of Paris. They show, 
however, what will be the result of 
the war, provided that Russia can 
have her will. They are five in 
number, viz. :— 


“T, Bulgaria, in limits determined 
by the majority of the Bulgarian pop- 
ulation, which shall in no case be less 
than those indicated by the Constan- 
tinople Conference, shall be formed 
into an autonomous tributary princi- 
pality, with a national Christian Gov- 
ernment .and a native militia, The 
Ottoman army shall no longer remain , 
in it, except at some points to be de- 
cided upon by common agreement. 

“II, The independence of Monte- 
negro shall be recognised, An in- 
crease of territory equivalent to that 
which the fortune of arms has placed 
in her hands shall be secured to her. 
The definitive frontier shall be fixed 
su uently. 

“Ill. The inde 


ndence of Rouma- 
nia and Servia shall be recognised. 
An adequate territorial compensation 
shall “be .secured to the former, and 
rectification of frontier to the latter. 
“IV. An autonomous administra- 
tion, with adequate guarantees, shall 


be granted to Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
Similar reforms shall be introduced 


, 
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into the other Christian provinces of 
Turkey in Europe. 

“V. The Porte shall agree to com- 
pensate Russia for the expenses of the 
war, and for the losses which she has 
been compelled to incur. The nature, 
whether pecuniary, territorial, or other- 
wise, of this indemnity shall be settled 
hereafter. His Majesty the Sultan 
shall agree to come to an understand- 
ing with the Emperor of Russia for the 
protection of the rights and interests of 
Russia in the Straits of the Bosphorus 
and the Dardanelles.” 


It is expected that a Conference 
will assemble at an early date to 
consider how a settlement of the 
affairs of Turkey may most conve- 
niently be made; but as it is to be 
earnestly hoped that the discussions 
of the Conference will lead to no- 
thing more warlike than political 
disputes, they scarcely come within 
the seope of the present paper, which 
aims simply at giving a connected 
retrospect of the campaigns. 

The Russo-Turkish war does not 
properly include the magnanimous 
outbreak made .by Greece in Feb- 
ruary, because that people did not 
get into motion until after the war 
was virtualiy at an end. They 
entered Thessaly, and excited an 
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insurrection there; whereupon the 
Porte, having its fleet disposable 
by its convention with Russia, 
despatched some ships to the Piraeus 
and Volo. The chivalrous Greeks, 
it seems, had made sure, before 
they acted, that Turkey was incap- 
able of striking a blow of any kind. 
A general consternation was said to 
prevail at Athens when the coming 
of the ships was understood. It 
was all very well to fire and 
sword into Turkey; but dreadful to 
think that Turkey should presume 
to lay a finger upon Greece! The 
Greek invaders of Thessaly were 
immediately recalled, and this cow- 
ardly, contemptible nation escaped 
the just reward of its baseness, 

We refrain, at present, from mak- 
ing reflections on the strategy, the 
conduct, or the objects of the war, 
having already: written at consid- 
erable length. In a future paper, 
perhiape, these things may profit- 
ably be considered. For there is 
much to be learned from the con- 
test: Everybody, except the Turk, 
will, we fancy, obtain new aod 
valuable ideas from this Storm .in 
the East. 
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ENGLAND AND RUSSIA. 


Since the meeting of Parliament 
the march of events has been rapid 
enough to take one’s breath away. 
At that date it seemed to us of the 
first importance that England should 
_ beunited and prepared, She proved 
herself at the outset to be neither 
the one nor the other. However 
unsatisfactory the debates on the 
Address might have been, display- 
ing as they did the greatest reluc- 
tance on the part of the Opposition 
to accord to the foreign policy of 
their own Government any support, 
it was as nothing to whdt subse- 
quently occurred, The Russians 


advanced in considerable force to 
Constantinople, Gallipoli, the shores 
of the Aigean, and the Sea of Mar- 
mora; and the country found with 
dismay that the Cabinet itself was 
divided ; that the Liberals were or- 


ganising public meetings in all di- 
rections to thwart their own Gov- 
ernment and encourage Russia; and 
that the chaotic sentiments of the 
nation were faithfully reflected in 
the irresolute and contradictory 
movements of the fleet. And since 
that time the forces of the Czar, 
without any infringement of the 
letter of their engagements, but, as 
it seems to us, in complete violation 
of their spirit and meaning, have not 
merely laid the whole of European 
Turkey prostrate at their feet—that 
territory in respect of which they de- 
sire no annexation, and aim at no ag- 
grandisement—but they have placed 
Gallipoli and Constantinople in such 
& position as to lie ready to their 
grasp the moment either the march 
of events, or altered circumstances, 
or a desire to ameliorate Christians, 
render their reduction into posses- 
sion desirable. The British fleet, 
moreover, was for a time excluded 
from the Dardanelles, and has at 


. 


last anchored near Constantinople, 
under protest from Turkey. Be 
cept for the arrival of the fleet, so 
long delayed, Russia has the whole 
substance of the thing in dispute, 
with all the British interests ai- 
nexed and incident thereto, fairl 
in her clutches. With the Otto- 
man Government submissive in all 
respects to her will, she may or may 
not present their mutual engage- 
ments for the definitive sanction of 
the Powers. Even if she does, she 
knows the value of a fait accompli, 
the truth of the maxim beati possi- 
dentes, Facts are stubborn things for 
even a Congress to struggle with. 
Diplomacy may possibly again reveal 
the organised impotence of Europe 
in the presence of force and fraud. 
It is little consolation to reflect that 
one item of the month’s events is that 
the Liberal party in England, which 
has so powerfully contributed to the 
effacement of its country, bas also 
succeeded in completely effacing it- 
self. It is absolutely routed, and 
not a moment too soon for the safety 
of the nation. 

The present position of affairs is 
so extremely critical, and, to the 
eye of any remaining adherent of 
Palmerstonian policy, so disastrous, 
that it is desirable to reconsider 
what it is we are aiming at, and at 
what point short of the sources of 
the Nile we intend to adopt an 
attitude of defence and determina- 
tion. What is conditional neu- 
trality ? For ourselves, we were 
amply satisfied with that “ charter 
of our policy” which was announced 
last May. In the events which have 
happened, the eardinal points of 
that charter were Constantinople, 
the navigation of the Straits—the 
Dardanelles. When the Russian 
forces were making considerable ad- 
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vances in that direction, and infor- 
mation regarding negotiations were 
being withheld, the British fleet 
was ordered by a large majority of 
the Cabinet into Tarkish waters to 
take care of British interests in the 
Straits, and to keep the water-way 
open. The conditions of peace, or 
what Count Schouvaloff was pleased 
to represent as such, were then first 
revealed; and as these furnished the 
basis of an armistice, the fleet was 
recalled. But the vote of credit, 
notice of which was given contem- 
poraneously with the despatch of 
the fleet, was persisted in. 


All the Cabinet agreed, at the 


date of the Queen’s Speech, that 


the conditions of neutrality had not. 


been infringed. But, nevertheless, 
differences had already arisen with 
regard to measures of precaution, 
and Lord Carnarvon had tendered 
his first resignation. The differences 
appear to be, that while in one view 
our duty was to guard by active 
measures of precaution against our 
interests being attacked and our 
conditions violated; in the other, 
our duty was to wait till the war 
was over, and, in concert with Eu- 
rope, uphold those conditions as 
European interests. 

Lord Derby and Lord Carnarvon 
both resigned rather than sanction 
the movement of the fleet, on the 
ground that whilst the armistice 
was unsigned and military opera- 
tions continued, such movement 
would encourage Turkey, and be a 
defiance to Russia, tending towards 
war. (See Lord Derby’s speech, 
‘ Times,’ Feb. 9.) On the withdrawal 
of the fleet, Lord Derby returned 
to his office. And no doubt it is 
of very great importance that the 
Minister who has personally con- 
ducted -all the complicated negotia- 
tions of the last three years should 
remain at his post. Unless a 
serious and unconquerable diver- 
gence of opinion arises, it is little 


short of a calamity that the Foreign 
Minister should be changed at a 
moment like this. When the Coal- 
ition Cabinet fell, every one of the 
three statesmen to whom the Queen 
applied to form a Ministry made 
it a condition that Lord Claren- 
don should retain the direction of 
foreign affairs, And so at the 
present time, though most of us 
approved the more decided and 
spirited condact of the majority of 
the Cabinet, it was a relief to the 
whole country to find that Lord 
Derby’s resignation was cancelled. 
But it is of no use closing our 
eyes to the significance of that step. 
It means that Lord Derby’s policy 
temporarily gained the day; and 
that has not been a policy of 
vigour, though we hope it may 
yet prove adequate to the occa- 
sion. What is the Government 
view of conditional neutrality ? 
According to Lord Beaconsfield, 
the despatch of last May did not 
consist only in words. “Though 
we wished,” he added, “ to preserve 
neutrality, we were bound to do our 
best to maintain the interests so de- 
fined.” And his mode of carrying 
out that policy was to send the 
fleet into Turkish waters to vindi- 
cate those interests. If neutrality 
forbade the vindication of these 
interests, then, says the Premier, 
“T am no longer in favour of neu- 
trality, but in favour of the interests 
of the country and the honour of 
the Sovereign.” To the same effect 
spoke’ Lord Salisbury: “I know,” 
he said, on January 17th, “that 
the wave of war is approaching 
closely to the localities with which 
our interests are connected ;” and 
therefore the Government must be 
intrusted with “the proper means 
for efficiently performing its great 
duty.” On the 25th January, im- 
mediately after the despatch of the 
fleet, the proposed conditions of 
peace were made known by Count 
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Schouvaloff to the British Govern- 
ment. They contained not a syl- 
lable abont the further advance of 
Russian troops; and thereupon the 
fleet. was recalled, Count Schouval- 
off repeating Prince Gortschakoff’s 
assurance; that “we do not intend 
to settle by ourselves. (ésolément) 
European questions having refer- 
ence to the, peace which is to be 
made” (se rattachant @ la paiz), 
The proposed conditions, as they 
were received from, Mr. Layard the 
next day, included the “ military 
occupation of certain portions of the 
empire not yet defined, by way of 
guarantee ;” and we now know what 
that expression portended, Few 
will. now dispute the correcgness of 
Mr. Layard’s remark: “ It is scarcely 
necessary to say this amounts to 
the destruction of the Turkish em- 
pire in Europe.” There eaunot be 
a doubt, we think, that whatever 
reasons, based on our policy of con- 
ditional neutrality, existed for de- 
spatching the fleet on the 23d, re- 
mained in full force on receipt of 
this communication from Mr, Layard 
on the 26th, the day after its recall, 
if any measures of precaution were 
ever to be taken. Bat the view of 
conditional neutrality, finally, ad- 
opted by the Cabinet, precluded 
measures of precaution so long as 
Turkey was in arms. It must. be 
remembered that previously to the 
23d, the British Government, when 
asked by Prince Gortschakoff to 
specify more clearly the English 
interests which might be. affected 
by the eventualities of the war, had 
replied “that any operations tend- 
ing to place the Dardanelles under 
the control of Russia would be an 
impediment to the proper consid- 
eration of the terms of the final 
settlement between. Rassia and 
Turkey.” They had also called for 
and received from the Imperial 
Cabinet an assurance that no mil- 
itary operations should be directed 
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upon: Gallipoli, unless the Turkish 
regular troops should be concentrat- 
ed there. They had also _ learnt, 
according to reports received from 
the Russian Government between 
the despatch and recall of the fleet, 
that Turkish troops were being 
directed on Gallipoli, and that a 
Russian corps of observation had 
been sent in that. direction. 

The sole difference between the 
circumstances as they existed on 
the 23d and those of the 25th were, 
that in the one case there was no 
definite or official knowledge that 
any armistice at all was in course of 
completion; and in the other, its 
terms, so far as they were known, 
appeared to be satisfactory —though 
only the day after, it turned out 
that they placed Turkey, and such 
British interests. as are dependent 
for their, protection on the continu- 
ance of existing arrangements, en- 
tirely at the mercy of Russia, sub- 
ject to the future control of a Con- 
gress, whatever that might be 
worth. It appears to us that the 
recall of the fleet and the return of 
Lord Derby to office indicated the 
adoption of a view regarding con- 
ditional neutrality the. least likely 
to check Russian advances ;. a view 
which obliged us to take at a later 
date, and under less favourable cir- 
cumstances, the very step which 
was objected to and retraced as soon 
as taken. A divided Cabinet, a 
divided Parliament, and a divided 
nation, cannot. act. with vigour, 
promptitude, and resolution. What- 
ever the feeling may be now that 
it is too late, the. tone, on the part 
of a, considerable portion of the 
country, was one of resistance to 
the, first action of the Cabinet. 
Most of us regret it now. But 
the effect of division at home was 
powerfully aided at the critical mo- 
ment by the duplicity of Russian 
assurances, and the result is one 
of which none of us can be proud. « 
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No blame attaches to the: Prime 
Minister and the rest of the Cabi- 
net who stood by him. But: it is 
useless to discuss bygones. The 
question is, What is that condition- 


al neutrality to which we are all. 


of us pledged? Certainly we have 
none of us “looked with indiffer- 
ence” upon recent. events, and in 
that point of view we have been 
true to our conditions, But in all 
other respects it would be difficult 
to distinguish between conditional 
neutrality and one which is abso- 
lute and complete... Though peace 
is not yet concluded, the war is 
practically . over. Constantinople 
and Gallipoli are under the control 
of Russia, the Straits . are menaced, 
and the British fleet was fora time 
refused admission into waters in 
the neighbourhood of which all 
hostilities had ceased, and nothing 
was in jeopardy but British and 
European interests, 

Under these circumstances we mast 


fall back upon the latest despatches 
of the Government, and on the 
speeches of Lord Derby since his 
return to office, in order to discover 
the official authorised view of con- 
ditional. neutrality, and its applica- 
tion to the cireumstances which 


have arisen, The Cabinet, since 
the rout and total disorganisation 
of the Liberals, is so completely 
master of the situation, that. what- 
ever policy it. adopts the nation 
must follow. It is the only pos- 
sible Government, and its future 
course must be estimated by refer- 
ence to its proceedings since the 
25th and 26th of last: month, There 
are no actual belligerents between 
whom we can. adopt a Ronen of 
any kind of neutrality. We have 
to deal as principals with Russia, or 
with Russia and Turkey combined. 


It is very difficult indeed to discuss 


any alternative course to that which 
we adopted, or to estimate its pro- 
bable consequences—and it would 
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be a useless task, A war sin 
handed, for the purpose of insisting 
upon any arrangement which might 
prove to be as short-lived as that of 
the Treaty of Paris, would not have 
been worth. the while: to fight a 
second time against: destiny, and 
postpone it for twenty years, is not 
worthy of a wise nation. But it is 
obvious that, as between Russian 
force and fraud on the one hand, and 
the European concert on the other, 
the advantages preponderate in fa- 
vour of the former, Swiftly and 
stealthily has Russia advanced to 
seize upon her prey. She has wrung 
the neck of Turkish power against 
the will of both Austria and Eng- 
land,,and under their very noses, 
She, as far as appears, is the only 
Power which has a clear idea of 
what she wishes, and she is prepared 
to make every sacrifice for vee. 
her ends. While the others tal 
vaguely about their “ interests,” and 
object to detailed programmes, she 
steadily accomplishes her designs. 
There does not appear to be any 
joint scheme on foot among the 
other Powers for the maintenance of 
European interests, for securing the 
Straits, or for providing the means 
of replacing Turkish government in 
such a manner as may preclude war. 
A Conference may develop more dif- 
ferences than it can settle. | Yet 
British interests are now in all cases 
declared to be European interests, 
for which we will contend, provided 
Europe takes her share of the bur- 
den. Although we should have 
applauded the occupation of Galli- 
poli, and the taking. naval posses- 
sion of the Straits the moment Rus- 
sia passed Adrianople, we are not 
prepared to condemn the more pru- 
dent abd cautious policy, notwith- 
standing that we did not expect it, 
A war between England and Russia 
alone is: somewhat like a battle be- 
tween-a horse and a fish ; but still 
we should have preferred to go to 
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the Conference with some part of 
the subject of controversy excepted 
from the grasp or immediate menace 
of Russia. 

However, what says the Govern- 
ment? Lord Derby, on the 5th 
February, in reply to Lord Airlie, 
pointed out very distinctly that the 
permanent acquisition of Constan- 
tinople by Russia would be regarded 
by her Majesty’s Government as a 
casus belli, Butthen a casus belli is, 
as we all know, a legitimate occasion 
for war, provided we are so disposed. 
Consequently, that is not a very de- 
finite statement. But he emphati- 
cally.objected to “England taking 
upon herself, in an isolated manner, 
a duty which devolves upon the 
whole of Europe, and the perfor- 
mance of which should be shared 
by all the Powers.” He was con- 
vinced that the Conference would 
show that we were not isolated. 
With regard to the temporary mili- 
tary occupation of Constantinople, 
that, he said, must be regarded 
as an operation of war, and Eng- 
land had warned Russia very ear- 
nestly that it was a step calculated 
to produce unfriendly relations, 
complications, and difficulties. In 
answer to Lord De La Warr, 
the Foreign Secretary pointed out 
that another reason for drawing 
a distinction between temporary 
and permanent occupation was the 
impolicy of enabling the Turks to 
drive us into war by leaving Con- 
stantinople open to Russian occupa- 
tion. Consequently, in the char- 
ter of our policy, the political act of 
permanent acquisition was referred 
to, and not the military act of tem- 
porary occupation, On the eve of 
the armistice, however, the latter 
was strongly deprecated,—first, be- 
cause of the impetus it would give 
to warlike feeling in England ; 
secondly, it would stimulate a civil 
war of races in the city itself; and, 
thirdly, it would place Russia in a 
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position of undue advantage with 
respect to the final peace. No doubt, 
owing to these representations, Gal- 
lipoli and Constantinople were not 
occupied, although both are practi- 
cally under the power and within 
the grasp of the Russians, and 
the terms of the bases of peace are 
described by Mr. Layard as involv- 
ing the absolute destruction of the 
Turkish empire. But that destruc- 
tion must have all along been within 
the contemplation of those whose 
view ‘of the application of condi- 
tional neutrality has finally pre- 
vailed. And it must also be taken 
to be the dominant policy that all 
the future arrangements, inchuding 
those which concern British inter- 
ests, which in all cases are European 
and not exclusive in their character, 
should be referred to the wisdom of 
the Congress. We have ourselves, 
no doubt, been strongly on the side 
of a pacific solution of these diffi- 
culties, but we were not prepared 
to see Russia in exclusive and un- 
disturbed possession of the whole 
subject of controversy, But it must 
be remembered that the Government 
stand in official relation to all the 
facts; that they are convinced that 
in the Congress they will not be 
isolated ; that these interests concern 
France, Italy, and Germany nearly 
as much as ourselves, and Austria 
much more so ; and that the concert 
of Europe will be prevented, and 
allies will not be forthcoming, if 
England is hasty in assuming the 
character of a belligerent. 

On the first night of the Session 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
described our policy of conditional 
neutrality as follows :— 


‘We are not anxious to place our- 
selves on a footing different from that 
of other nations, or to separate our- 
selves from the European concert, .. . 
Since Russia went to war, we have 
occupied a position precisely similar 
to that of all the other Powers who 
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took no part in the war. The lan 
which has been} used by the ‘on 
Powers has been ba similar to that 
used by ourselves, The Austrian Gov- 
ernment explicitly declared their neu- 
trality to be conditional, but they re- 
served to themselves ‘full liberty of 
action for the protection of Austrian 
interests.’ That is exactly the position 
of England.” 


What may have been the con- 
sequences of this absolute neutral- 
ity, and of the indecision both of 
Parliament and the country when 
the Prime Minister insisted upon a 
more vigorous course, is known only 
to those who shape the resolves of 
thé Russian Government. The im- 
mediate effect of that course was 
that Russia partially laid aside for 
a time her reserve, and communi- 
cated what she was pleased to call 
the conditions. Notwithstanding 
that an armistice was signed, the 
fleet being recalled, her troops ad- 
vanced, and considerable alarm and 
excitement were produced here as 
well as in Stamboul, The re- 
sult was, that suddenly, and with- 
out we ue on the part of any 
of the Powers, Russia was found to 
be master of Constantinople. It 
was deemed a satisfactory explana- 
tion that this was in pursuance and 
not in contravention of the terms of 
the armistice. And thereupon a 
portion of the British fleet was 
again ordered in the direction of the 
capital, ¢ It was explained that this 
was to afford protection to British 
subjects and British interests in 
that city, and to avoid the respon- 
sibility “of leaving undefended 
those whom we are bound to pro- 
tect, and whom it is in our power 
to protect without difficulty or risk.” 
The distinction between this order 
to the fleet and that which was 
given in January was, that “there 
was now no Turkish resistance 
to encourage, and there were no 
military operations in which we 
should seem to be taking part.” 





So far from a policy of conditional 
neutrality being one which never 
contemplated’ any limits to non- 
intervention, Lord Derby carefully 
explained that it did. “In fact, 
if we had intended war, it would 
have been not merely impolicy 
but madness to wait until the 
forces of Turkey were crushed in 
order to enter upon it.” It seems 
to us that the sudden and total 
collapse of Turkish resistance took 
England and Austria utterly by 
surprise; | and both countries, in 
order to avoid immediate war, some- 
what altered their position. To 
quote again from Lord Derby: 
“The great issues of the war are to 
be referred to European decision. 
The crisis is not over; far from it. 
The cireumstances may yet be more 
difficult and more grave ; but mat- 
ters have passed into a new phase.” 

The onward course of Russian 
victory, and the altered bearing of 
Turkey, have, no doubt, wounded the 
amour propre of this country, and 
quickened its determination to vin- 
dicate its rights. But we are dis- 
posed to believe that, having regard 
to all the difficulties of the posi- 
tion, if, and so long as, the water- 
way is kept open from the Black Sea 
to the mouth of the Dardanelles, the 
wisest course to take was to refer 
matters to the decision of a 
It is not a case for isolated inter- 
ference, as matters have turned out. 
It is difficult to see how, if England 
commands the Black Sea; and Aus- 
tria and Roumania command the 
land communications, Russia can 
consolidate her victories, or be in a 
position to make her preten- 
sions against the Powers, provided 
their indecision and disunion do not 
again reveal their impotence. 

vy | complete collapse of Turkey, 
and the indecision of Parliament— 
the whole Liberal party, h 
their leader, condemning on 
first night of the Session any mea- 
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sures of precaution, or any vote of 
eredit for that pu , a3 disin- 
genuous' to England and cruel to 
Turkey—practically left the Govern- 
ment no other alternative than that 
which they took. And if'there had 
been less indecision with regard to 
the movements of the fleet, the 
course of the Government . would 
probably have received a very gene- 
ral approval, That the fleet should 
have hue anchored off Constanti- 
nople as soon as the Russians ad- 
vanced southward from Adrianople 
would seem to have been consistent 
with the previous course of our 
diplomacy. Three days before the 
31st July—the day on which the 
Russians received their disabling 
blow at Plevna—her Majesty’s 
Government began to raise the 
question of sending the British fleet 
to Constantinople, “ and-thus afford 
protection to the European :popu- 
ulation against internal disturb- 
ance,” ‘Three days after’ the fall 
of Pleyna—viz., on 13th Decem- 
ber — the temporary occupation 
by Russia of Constaritinople or of 
the Dardanelles was strongly depre- 
cated by Lord Derby; its immi- 
nence would call for measures of 
precaution—it might seriously en- 
danger the good relations. between 
the two countries.. A month later, 
on the 13th January, the question 
of Gallipoli was raised. 

On the 15th, two days after 
Parliament met, in order to avoid 
any possible misconception, Prince 
Gortschakoff was informed “that, 
in the opinion of her Majesty’s 
Government, any treaty concluded 
between the Government of Russia 
and the Porte affecting the trea- 
ties of 1856 and 1871 must’ be 
a European treaty, and would 
not be valid without the gssent 
of the Powers who were par- 
ties. to’ those treaties.” Austria 
apparently took a similar course; 
and this seems to be the ‘policy 
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to which we now stand com- 
mitted, in lieu of ‘any active in- 
tervention on behalf of British 
interests—viz., to call for a European 
revision of the existing treaties, 
indicating at the same time by our 
preparations a firm intention of 
taking part in any active measures 
to which it may be necessary to 
resort in case Europe should be 
found to have a will and a voice, 
and Russia should be reluctant 
to defer to them. Parliament did 
not appear to sanction a more ener- 
getic course; and it seems that 
one of Lord Derby’s. first acts on 
his return to office was to repeat 
this intimation to the Russian Gov- 
ernment, and to invite the Cabinets 
of Paris, Vienna, Berlin, and Rome 
to concur in that view. Various in- 
termediate assurances were received 
from Prince Gortschakoff.in regard 
to their future military movements ; 
but we have before referred to them, 
and as they are either expressed or 
implied to be dependent for their 
observance on the march of events, 
we do not attach the slightest value 
to them. The wave of war has 
rolled up to the loealities in which 
our interests are involved, and has 
undoubtedly threatened to submerge 
them. [In lieu of immediate war in 
their defence, we assent to a Con- 
gress, and refuse to recognise any 
alteration of existing treaties with- 
out the consent of the signatory 
Powers—a position, of course, which 
is, in a diplomatic point of view, per- 
fectly impregnable. Prince Gorts- 
chakoff does not, however, quite 
accede to this view. He says that 
“questions bearing on European 
interests,"—-which is substituting a 
vague for a perfectly definite ex- 
pression,—“ will be concerted with 
the European Powers ;” and fur- 
ther, that the bases of peace neces- 
sary before an armistice could be 
concluded were not definitive as 
they regarded Europe. What are 
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interests remains to be seen. 
while Prince Gortschakoff has ad- 
mitted the question of the Straits 
to be a European question, though 
it is not at all clear whether he 
regards it as one which may be 
prejudiced or seriously affected by 
a separate understanding between 
himself and Turkey. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
speech on the 29th January, in pro- 
posing the vote of credit, was ex- 
actly in accordance with this altered 
view of our position; and, in fact, 
he was frequently reproached with 
basing his request for a vote of 
credit, not on the measures of pre- 
caution which were originally men- 
tioned, but on the necessity of 
strengthening the hands of the 
Government at the Congress. At 
that time there was still the un- 
accountable delay in regard either 
to the signature of the armistice or 
in making known its terms. But 


with respect to the conditions of 
peace, the Minister was at pains to 
point out that they “involved and 
must raise questions that will be 
wider than those merely affecting 


the. interests of the two belli- 
gerents,” and vindicated the “ neces- 
sity for European concert and con- 
cord.” He insisted that “ arrange- 
meuts for the navigation of the 
Straits are not matters of British 
interest only; they are of European 
interest.” He pointed to the diffi- 
culty that, if Russia and Turkey 
came to any agreement with regard 
to the question of the Straits, or 
any other matter of considerable 
importance, the agreement between 
those Powers, and the territorial 
and strategic arrangements which 
would be made upon that agreement, 
might give Russia such a yoice in 
the council that no other voice could 
have a chance of being heard. [le 
explained that the fleet was with- 
drawn under the erroneous impres- 
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sion that the question of the Straits. 
would be decided between the Con- 
gress and the Emperor, instead of 
between the Sultan and the Em- 
peror ; and that as the armistice was 
on the point of being signed, there 
would be no further advance of the 
Russians on Constantinople, It 
was supposed that everything had 
been settled subject to the decision 
of the Congress. And it remained 
for England to go into Conference 
with the strength of a united nation, 
and therefore the vote of credit was 
called for. 

In other words, the speeeh indi- 
cated that. our neutrality was abso- 
lute until the armistice was signed, 
and that. then* our policy was to 
put our ease strongly before the Con- 
gress. Even party passion must now 
admit that all the accusations during 
the last eighteen months of the Cabi- 
net being eager to go to war, were 
absolutely false, and that at the cri- 
tical moment an interpretation had 
been put on “ conditional neutrality” 
which precluded intervention till 
Turkey had laid down her arms, 
submitted to Russian conditions, 
and probably embraced a Russian 
alliance, The Government asked 
for six millions in order to strength- 
en their diplomacy, and as a measure 
of peace. It was at this stage that 
the Liberal party came on the scene 
and made their contribution to the 
national counsels. One would have 
thought they had no reason to be 
dissatisfied with the tarn which 
things had taken ; and that, limiting 
their forethought to the immediate 
future, their leaders would have seen 
the impolicy of taking any step 
which they would have to retrace 
within a week, They were asked 
to prove that England was united ; 
they forthwith shattered their party, 
Their duty was to strengthen the 
Government ; in trying to weaken it 
they paralysed themselves, 

Mr. Gladstone went down to Ox- 
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ford, and, critical as the situation 
was, revelled in recrimination, and 
predged himself to obstruction. 

he Ministry, he said, for eighteen 
months had not merely harassed 
the country, but had done so with 
an unworthy motive—the desire 
of staying reform at home by 
substituting the consideration of 
external subjects, At one moment 
all the warring winds of heaven 
were shut up in the Cabinet, till it 
burst, producing fluctuations of pol- 
icy which kept the country in a 
fever; at another moment the Prime 
Minister was the real inspirer of 
the Government policy, bis col- 
leagues being all ciphers—his will 
surmounting all oppesition. He la- 
mented that the great deliverance 
in Turkey—“ the greatest deliver- 
ance ever wrought by a single 
stroke in the history of Europe”— 
had not been effected by England. 
The Government policy had been 
to maintain the independence and 


integrity of the Ottoman empire. 
But he, without Cabinet, depart- 
ments, secretaries, ambassadors, and 
majorities in the two Houses, had 


overruled that policy by his 
speeches and his letters, which, God 
helping him, he would continue to 
supply. Still, he had not got to the 
root of the mischief. The proof of 
that was in the proposed vote of 
£6,000,000. “Your liberties are 
gone!” he exclaimed. “If money 
may be voted without proof of its 
necessity, the Government can be 
controlled no longer. To vote this 
money would be to encourage the 
Turks to prolong the war.” Fore- 
stalling the canard in the ‘Daily 
News,’ he inveighed, against Mr, 
Layard, and sundry unofficial com- 
munications which » he said, 
with Musurus Pasha, The conditions 
of neutrality had all been observed 
except by ourselves, who had com- 
mitted an act of war by sending 
the fleet into forbidden waters, He 
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promised an earnest and strong re- 
sistance from the Liberal party. 
“Stand by you who may, they 
will.” But the Tories, “ being 
utterly impervious to what we call 
reason,” he feared would carry it, 
If the Irish abstained, the people of 
England, Scotland, and Wales were 
strong enough without them, and 
electioneering agents throughout 
the country would compel the re- 
sistance of their representatives, 
At the Palmerston Club he vehe- 
mently declared that the policy of 
the Government had done all that 
could be done to sow in the minds 
of 80 millions of Russians distrust 
and resentment towards England, 
The inhabitants of Turkey also, 
both Christian and Mohammedan, 
regarded us with similar feelings. 
He entreated his audience to avaid 
the scandal and guilt of interference 
with the work which was being 
accomplished. 

This was a demonstration in sup- 
port of an amendment promised by 
Mr. Forster, refusing the supplies as 
unnecessary, simply because no in- 
formation had, up to that time, 
been received justifying a depart- 
ure from neutrality. It is not very 
wonderful that the party fell to 
pieces over their amendment. Mr. 
Gladstone and his followers, who 
compose one moiety of it, represent 
a policy of peace at any price, 
or of co-operation with Russia. 
Lord Hartington and his moiety of 
the party are in favour of setting 
certain limits to our neutrality ; but 
in this amendment committed the 
incredible blunder of staking their 
foresight against that of the Govern- 
ment, the latter having all the 
advantage of official information. 
With their principles and their view 
of policy, they ought to have thrown 
the responsibility on the Govern- 
ment. Acting as they did, they 
had to retrace their steps in less 
than a week, with the result that, 
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besides weakening their party, they 
have discredited their own politi- 
cal judgment; they have forced 
themselves to share the Govern- 
ment responsibility, both of send- 
ing the fleet to Constantinople 
and of calling for this vote. And 
they compelled themselves to do 
this after using in debate terms of 
most reckless condemnation of the 
proposal of which, at the last mo- 
ment, they shrank from questioning 
by their votes either the necessity or 
the propriety. It was- their first 
attempt to set up for themselves, in 
reference to this Eastern Question ; 
and the result will hardly tempt them 
to a second effort. Their speeches 
serve to show that their forethought 
will not carry them to the end of a 
week ; that they run away from their 
own policy; and that their acts con- 
tradict their most solemn declara- 
tions. Their own followers hooted 
them on the eve of the division ; they 
occupied night after night in debat- 
ing, and contributed nothing what- 
ever to the better understanding of 
this question. They wanted peace ; 
they confessed that every night the 
debate went on they were stimula- 
ting war. They began the debate 
confiding. in Russia; they ended it 
in a panic. 

Mr. Forster, in moving his ill-fated 
amendment, argued that the Gov- 
ernment had shown no necessity for 
the money ; that the House in part- 
ing with its control lost “one of 
its dearest and most valuable pri- 
vileges ;” that the estimate on the 
face of it was a sham estimate ; that 
the terms of Russia were not un- 
satisfactory, but were the logical 
result of conquest; and that we 
must put up with the natural con- 
sequenees of our neutrality, The 
idea of granting £6,000,Q00 would 
not have occurred to anybody but 
the Prime Minister, and was on a 
par with his belief that Russian 
encroachments in Asia could be 


checked- by an empty title. The 
Government’s conduct, had been 
such that it was astonishing they 
should ask even their own support- 
ers for a vote of confidence. . The 
vote would be inevitably interpre- 
ted as an attempt to lessen the ad- 
vantages and check the aspirations 
of the Christian populations. 

Mr. Forster, on the other hand, 
in withdrawing his ill-fated amend- 
ment, was convinced that the Rus- 
sian Government was withhold 
ing information from our Govern- 
ment and from other Powers. Every 
hour that he kept the amendment 
befére the country after the news 
of their advance (which was. in 

ursuance of the armistice) he was 
increasing the strength of the war 
party throughout England. His 
special motives for proposing it 
were : the fear that the vote would 
endanger our neutrality ; its un 
cedented and unconstitutional char- 
acter; that the Government would 
make a bad use at the Conference 
of the influence derived from the 
vote—viz., would minimise the terms 
to be obtained by the Christians. 
All those objections had vanished, 
except the objections on the score 
of precedent and constitutional law ; 
or those were outweighed by his 
objection to weaken the Govern- 
ment at the approaching Conference. 
Even then he gave no reasons for 
refusing to support the Government, 
though the First- Lord of the Ad- 
miralty u him, amidst derisive 
cheers from below the Opposition 
gangway, “ to go a little further.” 

r. Lowe fared still worse than 
his leader. Little dreaming that 
he would withdraw this amend- 
ment, and refuse to oppose. the 
vote of credit, rather than weaken 
the Government,- he exclaimed, 
“What possible reason ean be 

iven why we should. support it? 

for one, if you put me .to 
torture, could not say I approve 
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the conduct of the Government.” 
To grant this vote, he said, was to 
participate in a course of vulgarity 
and snobbishness. It was doing 
“what no gentleman could think 
of doing without repugnance.” It 
was a degradation. T'o force it upon 
the House “transcended the limits 
allowed to a Parliamentary major- 
ity.” “Not only have they no 
right to make us behave in a man- 
ner unbecoming a gentleman, but I 
do not think it is fair upon us that 
we should be’made extremely ridic- 
ulous. _I am prepared to make 
many sacrifices for the country—of 
course every one is prepared to die 
for it—but every one is not pre- 
pared to make himself a laughing- 
stock to all mankind.” And further 
than that, the Government had “no 
right not only to make us vulgar 
‘and ridiculous, but to enlist our 
sympathies in a cause that is utter- 
ly futile.” To vote money because 
the Government wanted its hands 
strengthened, passes the limits of 
human patience; “and they who 
think as I do cannot possibly agree 
to it.” His advice was to muzzle 
the Premier, and go into Congress 
with united England at their back. 
Mr. Goschen actually argued that 
the Government were stronger with- 
out the vote than with it; and in a 
day or two withdrew his opposition 
rather than weaken the Ministry. 
All was to no purpose. The 
longer the debate went on, the more 
reluctant were Lord Hartington’s 
followers to lend themselves to a 
course of obstruction. Mr. Nor- 
wood, for instance, the Member for 
Hull, spoke the sentiments of many 
Liberals who regard the situation as 
too grave for proceedings of the kind 
before the House. He condemned 
the agitation which had been re- 
sorted to by the party to which he 
belonged, and declared that it was 
based upon a popular error. \Con- 
siderable blame, in his opinion, at- 
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tached to those who encouraged the 
belief that there was any danger of 
England breaking her neutrality, or 
going to war on behalf of Turkey. 
He depregated any attempt to pre- 
judice the Government in the eyes 
of the eountry at a juncture like the 
present. No good purpose could be 
answered by the amendment. It 
could only discredit the Ministry 
at a difficult time, and for his part 
he dare not vote: for it. Lord E. 
Fitzmaurice also protested against 
the spectacle of dissension before 
him, and added that he had 
been reading a great number of 
foreign newspapers sitice the debate 
began, and he found “ that although 
they differed widely in political 
principles, they were all unanimous 
in looking upon the attitude of the 
English House. of Commons and 
the English people fighting amongst 
themselves at a moment so solemn, 
as not only extraordinary, but un- 
dignified.” 

On February 7 the Government 
announced to both Houses of Par- 
liament, on Mr. Layard’s authority, 
that, notwithstanding the armis- 
tice, the Russians were pushing on 
to Constantinople—that the Turks 
had evacuated Silivria,, and were 
abandoning the lines of Tchat- 
aldja, which were thirty miles dis- 
tant from Constantinople ; expressly 
frees 4 out that those steps might 

taken, not in contravention, but 
in pursuance, of the conditions of 
the armistice—a view which was 
subsequently confirmed by a tele- 
gram from Prince Gortschakoff. 
Mr. Forster immediately declared 
that the aspect of affairs in the East 
was so changed that he should 
withdraw his amendment; and Lord 
Hartington hoped that the Speaker 
might at ence leave the chair. Mr. 
Fawcett pointed out that, since the 
debate had begun, peace had been 
signed, and an armistice concluded, 
and yet the debate had been pro- 
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ceeded witb, though now the amend- 
ment, without jthe slightest notice, 
was given up on receipt of news 
which had not been confirmed, 
Thereupon a strong outburst of feel- 
ing was manifested on the Liberal 
benches against the miserable issue 
which had been placed before them, 
and a strong determination ex- 
pressed of presenting a united front 
to the foreigner. Lord Hartington 
deprecated a division, and said that 
be and his friends would refuse to 
vote. Then came the telegram of 
Prince Gortschakoff, which was eon- 
sidered at the time to contradict 
Mr. Layard; but still Mr. Forster 
deprecated further discussion on 
his amendment, because “ circum- 
stances were very considerably 
changed,” while, at the same time, 
he hinted that it was inconsistent 
on the part of the Government still 
to ask for the money, as the war 
had ceased. Mr., Gladstone said 
that if Mr. Layard was not right, he 
was tremendously wrong; “but if 
he is right, then the position and 
attitude in which the House, ap- 
proaches this subject are immense- 
ly changed.” A general cry for 
an adjournment was raised, which 
Lord Hartington supported, and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
refused, pointing out that events 
were always happening, and ramours 
were always arising. ‘The discussion 
accordingly proceeded, Mr. Walter 
saying that, after an experience of 
nearly thirty years, he could truly 
say he had never listened to a de- 
bate which had given him so much 
pain. As Sir Stafford Northcote 
pointed out, the subject which 
ought to have been discussed was 
the general policy of the country. 
On the 8th of February the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer announced 
the terms of the armistice to the 
House, and the establishment. of 
a neutral zone, including the lines 
of Tchekmedjia, which protect Con- 
VOL, CXXIII.—NO, DCCXLIX. 


stantinople, but which were be- 
ing evacuated by the Turks. He 
added that a portion of the British 
fleet had been sent to Constanti- 
nople “to protect the lives of Brit- 
ish subjects.” Thereupon the vote 
was passed by a majority of 204; 
even Mr. Gladstone, who opposed it, 
admitting that there were British 
interests which must be supported. 
- The debate for all practical pur- 
was thoroughly worthless. 
he ‘ Times’ said. it was one which 
marked an epoch in our history, 
and which our ebildren’s children 
would look back upon as a crisis or 
turning-point in our national, life ; 
but what is it which the ‘Times’ 
will not say in regard to the Eastern 
Question! The personalities were 
somewhat brisk, but. below the usu- 
ally high standard of peviqmenteny 
taste and temper. Mr. Hardy’s 
speech was far the most spirited 
in the debate. It expressed the 
determination of the country, and 
rejected, with becoming indigna- 
tion, the insidious advances of Mr, 
Gladstone. His challenge to the Op- 
osition to advance in the House the 
less charges that so many of its 
members had bruited in the country, 
gave the first check to the “lying 
spirit ” that has Leen productive of 
so much political mischief during 
the past few months. The Ministers, 
every one must now admit, had been 
most falsely accused and most out- 
rageously vilified, and if they repel- 
led the accusations against them with 
more than ordinary warmth, it,was 
the natural result of unscrupulous 
opposition, The frankness, with 
which the Seeretary of State for 
War faced the ,difficulties of .the 
situation, and the firm tones ia 
which he. vindicated the necessit 
for the country being placed in suc 
& position as would secure for it the: 
exercise of its proper influence in 
any coming negotiations, are among: 
the most reassuring signs that the: 
2B 
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Ministry has shown. Mr. Hardy clear- 
ly spoke the voice of the country, 
and was responded to everywhere, 
and most immediately by the vote 
in the House. Mr. Trevelyan had 
only himself to thank when he found 
members complaining that the issue 
whether he was a liar and a coward 
was unworthy of the notice of the 
House. It was time to teach aspir- 
ing members of ~ that the 
tongue'is an unruly member, set on 
fire in a particular quarter for pur- 
poses of discord. But Mr, Glad- 
stone’s was the most remarkable 
oration. Notwithstanding his — 
teen months of incessant hostility 
to the Government, and his display 
less than a week before at Oxford, 
he professed himself: anxious to de- 
vise an understanding with the 
Ministry, and contribute “towards 
the tranquil and concordant settle- 
ment of this great question.” He 
must perfectly well have known that 
the Ministry could not without dis. 
honour enter into any understand- 
ing with him, and the display was 
as ineffective for that purpose as it 
was paradoxical and egotistic. 
However, this speech was of im- 
portance in one respect, that it was 
the first time that we have been 
favoured with Mr. Gladstone’s views 
of British interests. We are glad 
to see they include the free navi- 
gation of the Danube, ‘the reten- 
tion by Roumania of Bessarabia, 
leniency to Turkey, so far as it does 
not mean eruelty to Turkish ‘sub- 
jects. No opposition, however, is, 
according to him, to be offered to 
Rassia in a hostile manner, “be- 
cause I deprecate, until a real neces- 
sity comes into view, even the re- 
motest association of friendly dis- 
cussion with the ramour of arms.” 
With regard to the Straits and Con- 
stantinople, the Government should 
be content to act in concert with 
the rest of Europe. And ' they 
might also befriend the Hellenic 
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provinces, In fact, when Mr. 
Gladstone recapitulated points of 
ment between himself and 

the Ministry, he began to discover, 
what has been clear throughout, 
that there never has been any 
ractical issue or difference to lay 
fore the country, except that be- 
tween his own Russophile follow- 
ers and the equally wrong-headed 
alarmists who thirst for a general 
war and proclaim the dangers of 
universal spoliation, The mass of 
reasonable Englishmen on both sides 
in: politics are fairly agreed, and 
have been so throughout these pro- 
longed discussions. It is the news- 
papers and the agitaters who can- 
not live‘without burning questions 
to discuss, and who must ‘manu- 
facture them if they do not arise 
spontaneously. The only time when 
a real question of policy had to be 
discussed and decided, was before 
public attention was really called to 
the. subject,—viz., whether | we 
should uphold the Turkish em- 
pire by force of arms or decline 
to renew that burden. From the 
moment that that question was de- 
eided in favour of neutrality, and of 
leaving the Turks to defend them- 
selves, the path of international 
duty was clear,—viz., to stand -by 
our treaties, avoid entangling en- 
gagements, discourage war, facili- 
tate negotiations for peace, uphold 
British interests—which in all cases 
are European interests—and favour 
a durable settlement, one which 
might be as beneficial to the'sub- 
ject-races and as effective in dry- 
ing up the causes of disturbance as 
—— The differences which 
ave arisen have been mostly in 
respect of details, and theories, and 
sentiments which have not affected 
the ultimate purpose in ‘view, 
though they have expanded, in the 
case of easily-excited natures, into 
two opposite tendencies,—one to- 
wards war against the Turks; 'the 
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other towards war against Russia; 
in the former case, toexpel-a nation 
—in the latter, to indulge a spirit of 
general combativeness. Mr. Glad- 
stone was anxious to bury con- 
troversies—and well he might be. 
They have been a most important 
part’ of the Eastern Question, al- 
though they have drawn. from our 
own party spirit and party conflicts 
nearly all their aliment and vigour. 
Their consequences have been mo- 
mentous. They certainly forced 
thehand of diplomacy; and, by pre- 
maturely disclosing the neutrality 
of this country, removed the last 
restraint upon Russian ambition 
and aggression. ‘They all centred 
round one point, the presumed 
intention of Lord: Beaconsfield, 
because he held suitable lan- 
guage to Russia, to plunge this 
country into the war threatened or 
raging in South-Eastern Europe. 
That war has. now ceased, and 
nothing can be clearer than that 
the firm intention of the Govern- 
ment was exactly the other way— 
viz., to keep us out of it. And pro- 
bably nothing has contributed more 
efficiently to that’ end than the firm 
and uncompromising attitude which 
Lord Beaconsfield has preserved in 
regard to the interests of this coun- 
try. It has satisfied England, and 
influenced Russia, /The former was 
quite as important a consideration 
as the latter. Had the Prime 
Minister repeated the hesitation 
and vacillation' of Lord Aberdeen, 
the storm of passion which it would 
have aroused would probably have 
rendered war inevitable. The op- 
ponents of the vote of credit wisely 
shrank from that stimulus to the 
war spirit of ‘this country which 
they unwittingly produced: States- 
manship on) this occasion | has an- 
ticipated ‘and . intercepted popular 
comsinotied and. the’ rewtit thus 
far is peace. Foreign affairs have 
been regulated by the Cabinet, and 
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not by the voice of agitators, who 
have been invariably silenced when 
they have met the Ministers face 
to face in Parliament. If Mr. 
Gladstone’s agitations had in any 
way conduced. to the | mainten- 
ance of peace, we would willingly 
give him all credit. But in our 
view they are much more respon- 
sible for the war’ which actually 
raged than for English abstention 
from it. It was the forcing the 
hand of diplomacy which pro- 
duced the war; the successfal main- 
tenance of neutrality, and, as 
we still hope, of the conditions 
upon which it was based, is due 
entirely to the Government, It 
remains to be seen what, is, the 
result of recent vacillations, and. of 
the revelation of those inopportune 
divisions for which Mr. Gladstone 
is so largely responsible, The result 
of the recent manceuvres of Opposi- 
tion has been, to rouse the deter- 
mination of the English peeple ; and 

blic support has. rallied round 
Sed Beaconsfield at the most critical 
moment of all—and, we hope: and 
believe, before it is too late. It is 
the spirit and sagacity of the Prime 
Minister which have raised us from 
absolute contumely and contempt ; 
and we hope that the resolute meas- 
ures which he has at last | been 
enabled to adopt will successfully 
ward off a useless and unnecessary 
war, which nothing but a passion 


for turning the cheek to the smiter 


would ever bring down upon us. 
There is not. an Englishman, un- 
blinded | by y passion, ‘who is 
not convi that, with the Ras- 
sians at eR the British 
fleet: must be at the Bosphorus. 
For ourselves, we regret that. it, was 
not there long before the Russians 
reached the lines of Tehekmodjia, 
and before the Porte would on 
dreamed of protesting against the 
Dardanelles beingestered, We have 
seen no adequate explanation of the 
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broad distinction which was drawn 
between the movement of the fleet 
before and after the signature of 
the armistice, Both in the negotia- 
tions, in the terms, and in the man- 
ner in which they were carried out, 
there was an evident intention on 
the part of Russia to steal a march 
on the Powers. The degree to 
which Turkey has ceased’ to be a 
free agent, and become a mere in- 
strument in her hands, has yet to 
be discovered. It seems to us that 
the difficulties with which we have 
now to contend are far greater than 
they might have been had our 
interference come at a time when, 
without active intervention, it might 
have influenced the terms both of 
the armistice and of peace. But 
we are disposed to trust-in the as- 
siduous, anxious efforts of the Min- 
istry to guide this country safely 
through the difficulties which lie 
before us, All the questions which 
arise are questions of relative im- 
portance; a present decision must 
be come to in regard to the uncertain 
‘contingencies of the future. No 
doubt it was of the last importance 
that we should not become a princi- 
pal in the war which has just ceased, 
and an ally simply of Turkey. No 
doubt our right policy is to preserve 
the European concert, and not, if we 
can help it, undertake the unaided 
defence of interests which are 
European, If we press forward 
unduly, Europe will bang back. 
But*while the Powers are courte- 
ously reserving. for one another their 
several posts of duty and danger, 
the Russians have been pressing on ; 
and if they, in collusion with Tur- 
key, present a one-sided arrange- 
ment as respects the Straits to the 
Con as a fait accompli, we 
shall be in an awkward position. 
If our fleet is in time to prevent 
that, and can preserve the water- 
way open from the Aigean to the 
Black Sea without the assistance of 
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a land force, British interests, come 
what may, will be safe enough. 
Lord Hartington and Mr. Gladstone 
have both approved its despatch; 
and with the gracious though tardy 
intimation by the latter statesman 
that British interests, which he de- 
fined as above, are “at all times 
the most immediate and direct duty 
of the Government,” the fear of 
disunion, in case'we have to battle 
for the freedom of the Straits, has, 
we trust, vanished. Europe, how- 
ever, must insist not merely that 
Russia foregoes for the present any 
exclusive domination over them, 
but that guarantees be provided 
against future encroachment or an- 
nexation in that direction when- 
ever Christian institutions in the 
neighbourhood may be alleged to 
stand in need of improvement. 
The destruction of the Ottoman 
Parliament, and the closing of the 
Straits, may grace the annals of 
that despotism which the Liberals 
of England appland for its humanity 
and unselfishness, but they will be 
an outrage upon civilisation and a 
dishonour to England. 

The return of the fleet to Turkish 
waters followed upon the Russians 
occupying the Tchataldja lines, and 
the Turks withdrawing from those 
of Tchekmedjia. Though at first 
only six vessels were ordered to 
enter the Dardanelles, in the end 
Admiral Hornby was allowed to ex- 
ercise his own discretion as to the 
strength of naval force which was 
suitable to the occasion. The pro- 
test of the Porte was doubtless due to 
Russian instigation, or in obedience 
to Russian commands, At the last 
moment the Turks desisted from for- 
cible opposition. Prince Gortscha- 
koff preferred a counter-demonstra- 
tion. He was obliged “to contem- 
plate the entry of a portion of his 
troops into Constantinople.” Every 
one must admit that after the sud- 
den occupation of the lines of Tcha- 
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taldja, and the rise of angry passion 
on the part of this country which 
that measure primarily occasioned, 
the Government have acted with 
vigour and spirit. Lord Derby im- 
mediately demanded whether Prince 
Gortschakoff’s contemplated step 
was in order to protect the Chris- 
tians, or as a point of military hon- 
our. He told the Turks that they 
could not be trusted to guard the 
lives and properties of British sub- 
jects, who were entitled to the pro- 
tection of their own flag. And as 
Russia developed the plan, while 
regarding the British move as 
“of a pacific nature,” of sharing 
in a common duty by the tem- 
porary entry of her troops into 
Constantinople, Lord Derby pin- 
ned her to the pacific admission, 
but: insisted that the approach of 
friendly ships and the entry of a 
hostile army were two very differ- 
ent things, and that the latter was 
“uncalled for by any circumstances 
of military or other necessity.” To 
the uncompromising tone thus 
adopted, and the tolerably plain 
intimation that any attempt to 
threaten the communication of the 
fleet by an advance on Gallipoli 
would be met by a declaration of 
war, we probably owe it that no 
overt act of hostility has yet been 
committed. The situation is still 
most grave: but in proportion 
as this country is determined, we 
feel sure that Russia will be pru- 
dent: or at all events, in proportion 
as this country shows indecision or 
timidity, Russia will be aggressive 
and defiant. 

It appears that the Congress is 
to assemble about the middle of 
March, when. Russia will have to 
reckon with the Powers. Those 
who have adopted a policy of neu- 
trality must prepared to ac- 
quiesce in its consequences, and 
accede to arrangements which, how- 
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ever distasteful, could only be dis- 
puted by those who had accepted 
the burden and risks of belli- 
gerents, or were willing to num- 
ber themselves with the damnosa 
hereditas of the war. Russia has 
acquired an immense increase of 
power, influence, and prestige. 

It is all very well for Mr. Glad- 
stone and his followers to insist 
that England must co-operate in 
securing the good government of 
the Christians, That question, 
with the fall of the Turks, has 
passed from our hands; and much 
good successive Liberal Govern- 
ments did with it while they had 
the chance! Diplomatically we 
may strive to prevent any political 
arrangements which will unduly in- 
crease Russian power in the south- 
east, just as Germany will strive 


‘diplomatically to keep the Straits 


No Power is willing to state 
its programme; each will indicate 
its “interests.” ‘ Were Germany,” 
said Prince Bismarck, “ now to an- 
nounce her intentions at the Con- 
ference, she would simply render 
it impossible for herself to continue 
the work of mediation. In such 
a case, the programme announced 
by Germany might be adopted by 
others, when the peace this country 
wished to maintain might be im- 
perilled. Accordingly, it would be 
a serious mistake to avow a pro- 
gramme which might be evaded by 
some and taken advantage of by 
others.” In fact, Germany is not 
in a position to go to war with 
Russia, but she will mediate, and, 
as a broker, arrange abargain. The 
chief interest of Prince Bismarck’s 
recent speech was the declaration 
that Germany was specially inter- 
ested, “that the Straits and water- 
ways, like the Danube from the 
Black Sea upwards, be free as they 
have been heretofore.” He declares 
it “certain” that this end would 
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be attained, “according to an offi- 
cial communication received from 
St. Petersburg.” 

Austria, on the other hand, re- 
gards some of the stipulations of 
peace as calculated to produce 
changes in the relative position of 
the European Powers in the. East 
to her detriment. It is hoped that 
these will be “smoothed over;” 
but the prospect is somewhat alarm- 
ing. If difficulties of the kind 
which Austria fears are merely 
smoothed over, or if the questions 
which we are concerned with are 
merely adjourned to @ season more 
convenient for the aggressor, the 
Eastern complication will be as for- 
midable as ever. If Turkish ehtsa- 
glements are not to be succeeded by 
Anglo-Austrian ones, the Conference 
should provide for the permanent 
neutrality of the water-ways, and for 
the demolition of all fortifications 
which threaten these in the exch- 
sive interest of any one Power, whe- 
ther Turkey or Russia. The best 
way of settling the difficulty as to 
who should hold the keys, is to pro- 
vide that there should be no keys to 
hold. The aggrandisement of Rus- 
sia in other respects has not been 
opposed by any single Power; and 
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it would be madness to quarrel over 
the ruins of an empire, at the risk 
of finding a formidable work of re- 
organisation presented to us as the 
price of victory. Difficult as the 
entanglement is, the motives which 
have deterred from a general war 
are still as operative as ever, France 
and Germany have obviously no in- 
tention of fighting; Austria has 
had enough of war in the last 
twenty years; Turkey is crushed; 
Russia is) exhausted; and Great 
Britain has already moved her fleet 
to the quarter where her interests 
are threatened, and her demands 
are backed by the whole of Europe. 
The chances, therefore, are strongly 
in favour of a pacific solution; but 
we trust that it will not be effected 
by an adjustment which will be 
only temporary in its character. A 
durable settlement is what the 
whole of Europe longs for; and 
experience shows that no settle- 
ment has a chance of lasting which 
contains within itself the seeds of 
future disturbance, and leaves for- 
bidden fruit dangling before the 
eyes of an aggressor, who is con- 
stantly on the spot, and whose lust 
for spoliation is only for the mo- 
ment checked. 





